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TO  MY  FATHER 


Preface 


NO  more  interesting  approach  to  the  cultural  history  of  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century 
can  be  found  than  a  study  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Lupset.  His 
career  embraces  almost  all  the  achievements  in  the  development 
of  English  humanism  in  that  important  period.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  study  under  William  Lily  after  St.  Paul’s  School  was  estab¬ 
lished.  As  a  boy  he  resided  for  several  years  with  the  school’s 
founder,  Dean  Colet.  At  Cambridge  he  aided  Erasmus  in  the 
preparation  of  the  latter’s  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  In  Paris 
he  helped  to  publish  two  of  Linacre’s  Latin  translations  of  Galen, 
as  well  as  the  second  edition  of  More’s  Utopia.  He  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  defense  of  Erasmus’  New  Testament 
against  the  attacks  of  Edward  Lee.  He  was  one  of  the  first  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Humanity  at  Oxford.  He  was  intimately  acquainted, 
also,  with  many  other  Englishmen  who  were,  or  were  to  become, 
well  known.  With  Reginald  Pole,  the  future  cardinal,  he  lived  for 
a  while  in  Padua.  Richard  Pace,  Colet’s  successor  at  Paul’s,  was 
a  close  acquaintance.  John  Leland,  the  antiquary,  was  one  of  his 
friends.  Among  his  many  pupils  was  probably  Nicholas  Udall, 
the  scholar  and  playwright.  Another  of  his  students  was  Edmund 
Withypoll,  later  the  friend  of  Gabriel  Harvey.  Moreover,  he  was 
employed  on  different  occasions  by  Wolsey  and  Henry  VIII.  He 
was,  in  short,  very  much  a  part  of  his  age. 

His  career,  though  brief,  was  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the 
typical  English  scholar  of  the  day,  and  very  admirably  illus¬ 
trates  how  varied  were  the  opportunities  for  eminent  self-expres¬ 
sion  that  were  brought,  through  Tudor  policy,  to  the  gifted  sons 
of  middle-class  parents.  To  a  far  greater  extent  than  ever  before, 
talent  came  to  be  regarded  as  more  important  than  birth.  As  did 
so  many  of  his  contemporaries — Tunstall  and  Pace,  for  instance 
— Lupset  succeeded  by  his  ability  alone.  Furthermore,  his  life  was 
an  active  one  because  he  was  a  man  of  learning.  A  lover  of  books, 
he  could  for  this  reason  render  to  his  king  and  country  valuable 
services  of  a  practical  sort.  A  scholar,  he  was,  almost  necessarily, 
a  man  of  the  world.  Also  well  illustrated  by  his  career  is  the  inter¬ 
national  nature  of  early  sixteenth-century  humanism.  Among  his 
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friends  were,  in  addition  to  practically  all  the  prominent  English¬ 
men  of  the  time,  and  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  such  renowned  dis¬ 
ciples  of  the  new  learning  as  Bude,  Berault,  and  De  Brie,  all  of 
France,  Leonicus  of  Italy,  Vives  of  Spain,  Botzheim  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Iohannes  Lascaris,  a  Greek.  Intimate  with  the  small 
group  of  English  humanists,  he  was  also  intimate  with  many  of 
the  greatest  scholars  of  the  continent. 

The  longest  accounts  of  his  life  that  have  hitherto  been  written 
are  by  Anthony  a  Wood,  by  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
for  1856,  and  by  Gordon  Goodwin  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.  In  all  three  articles  several  statements  are  made  which 
are  not  in  accord  with  the  facts.  One  example  will  suffice.  Until 
John  Bale’s  manuscripts  were  printed  (1902),  it  was  thought  that 
Lupset’s  birth  occurred  about  1498,  and  that  his  father  was  named 
William.  As,  however,  these  manuscripts  conclusively  prove,  he 
was  almost  certainly  born  in  1495,  and  his  father  was  named 
Thomas.  But  even  if  there  had  been  no  fault  to  find  with  these 
accounts  so  far  as  they  went,  there  was  need  of  a  much  more  am¬ 
bitious  biography  than  any  of  them,  one  which  would  endeavor 
to  be  as  complete  as  possible  and  would  aim  at  placing  him  against 
the  background  of  his  age  and  interpreting  his  character  and  the 
significance  of  his  achievements.  Such  an  attempt  has  here  first 
been  made. 

Lupset’s  treatises  are  of  considerable  importance.  Written  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  of  the  third  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they 
are  among  the  earliest  examples  of  English  prose  influenced  in 
form  and  substance  by  humanism.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
literature  produced  in  England  between  the  establishment  of  the 
new  learning  there  and  1530,  the  year  of  Lupset’s  death,  is,  if  not 
in  Latin,  either  translation  or  polemic.  Several  of  his  works  are, 
on  the  contrary,  original  moral  discourses  in  English.  These  are, 
then,  interesting  for  their  content.  In  many  respects  typical,  we 
may  imagine,  of  the  English  humanism  of  Lupset’s  generation, 
they  help  to  trace  the  growth  of  a  broader  attitude  toward  the 
classics  than  that  of  the  older  English  scholars;  in  other  words, 
they  serve  as  a  means  of  connecting  the  humanism  of  Colet  and 
Fisher  with  that  of  Elyot  and  Ascham.  They  are  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  for  their  form.  First,  in  construction  they  are  much  more 
finished  essays  than  any  written  before  them  in  English.  Second, 
their  prose,  especially  in  its  phrasing  and  sentence-structure,  is  a 
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more  capable  instrument  for  the  idiomatic,  lucid,  and  graceful 
expression  of  ideas  than  any  English  prose — for  instance,  that  of 
More  or  Tyndale — of  earlier  date. 

All  the  extant  original  writings  known  to  be  certainly,  or  almost 
certainly,  by  Lupset  have  been  now  first  brought  together  and 
their  text  critically  edited.  Among  these  are  four  letters  never  be¬ 
fore  printed.  A  complete  bibliography  and  canon  will  also  be 
found. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work — originally  a  dissertation  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale  University 
- — manuscripts  have  been  consulted  at  the  British  Museum,  the 
Public  Record  Office,  Somerset  House,  the  Guildhall,  Goldsmiths’ 
Hall  (London),  St.  Paul’s  School  (Hammersmith),  the  Bodleian, 
and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  I  wish  to  thank  the  former  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  Dr.  G.  W.  Cole,  for 
information  about  bibliographical  matters.  Miss  L.  J.  Redstone  of 
London  has  helped  considerably  by  examining  certain  books  and 
manuscripts  I  was  at  the  time  unable  to  see.  To  Dr.  P.  S.  Allen  of 
Oxford  I  am  indebted  in  more  ways  than  one.  As  do  all  contem¬ 
porary  students  of  the  early  sixteenth  century,  I  owe  very  much 
to  the  monumental  edition  by  him  and  Mrs.  Allen  of  Erasmus’ 
correspondence.  He  has,  moreover,  from  time  to  time  kindly  sent 
me  valuable  information  not  contained  in  that  work.  It  is  with 
his  and  Mrs.  Allen’s  generous  permission,  also,  and  that  of  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  that  I  am  able  to  reprint  from  their  edi¬ 
tion  several  of  Lupset’s  letters.  Professor  G.  L.  Hendrickson  has 
assisted  me  greatly  with  the  Latin.  The  names  of  others  who  have 
aided  will  be  found  within.  Here  I  should  like  to  thank  particu¬ 
larly  Professor  John  M.  Berdan,  who  proposed  that  I  undertake 
this  work  and  has  helped  me  far  more  than  I  can  possibly  say,  and 
Professor  C.  F.  Tucker  Brooke,  who,  during  Mr.  Berdan’s  ab¬ 
sence  abroad,  has  graciously  offered  numerous  invaluable  sugges¬ 
tions.  Finally,  I  wish  to  express  here  my  great  indebtedness  to  my 
friend  Mr.  G.  McC.  Troxell  of  the  Yale  Library  for  his  kindly 
assistance  in  proof-reading  and  correction,  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Washing¬ 
ton  for  his  work  in  compiling  the  Index,  and  to  my  wife  for  her 
aid  in  preparing  this  volume  for  the  press. 

J.  A.  G. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

January  25,  1928. 
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Political  and  social  changes  in  England  from  148 5  to  the  end 


of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  the  accompanying  develop¬ 
ment  of  English  scholarship. 

HOMAS  LUPSET  was  born  in  London  in  the  middle  of  the 


A  final  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century.  By  the  close  of  that  cen¬ 
tury  two  things  greatly  to  affect  his  career  had  been  accomplished 
in  England.  One  was  the  instituting  of  a  strong  central  govern¬ 
ment  which  made  self-expression  of  a  lawful  kind  possible;  the 
other,  to  some  extent  a  result  of  the  first,  was  the  permanent 
founding  of  English  humanistic  scholarship.  To  begin,  then,  with 
a  brief  account  of  the  steps  by  which  these  important  settlements 
were  realized. 

The  year  1499  marks  in  English  history  the  end  of  a  decade  and 
a  half  in  which  was  taking  place  in  the  political  and  social  life  of 
the  country  a  change  prefatory  to  a  new  era.  Of  chief  importance 
during  this  period  was  the  establishing  of  peace  in  a  nation  long 
disordered  by  civil  war.  A  hated  condition  of  anarchy  gradually 
disappeared  at  the  same  time  that  a  despotism,  growing  increas¬ 
ingly  popular  because  it  brought  law  and  order,  attained  greater 
strength.  By  his  defeat  of  Richard  III  near  Market  Bosworth  in 
August,  1485,  Henry  Tudor,  head  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  came 
to  the  throne  as  Henry  VII.  He  was  distinctly  on  trial,  for  his 
right  to  reign  did  not  rest  on  any  sound  hereditary  basis,  but  only 
on  an  Act  of  Parliament.  His  accession,  as  he  knew,  was  owing  to 
the  hope  of  Englishmen  that  he  would  succeed  in  so  strengthening 
his  position  that  he  would  build  up  a  settled  government  conducive 
to  order  and  national  prosperity.1  England  was  in  1485  sadly  in 
need  of  the  undisputed  authority  of  a  strong  ruler;  the  country 
was  in  an  exhausted  and  almost  chaotic  state  because  of  the  bitter 
strife  which  had  gone  on  between  the  factions  of  York  and  Lan¬ 
caster  for  thirty  years.  The  struggle  had  affected  not  only  the 

1  For  a  summary  of  what  England  wanted  and  got  under  Henry  VII,  see  esp. 
W.  Stubbs,  Lectures  on  Med.  and  Mod.  Hist.,  Oxford,  1886,  pp.  341  f. 
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comparatively  small  number  actually  engaged  in  it,  but  also  the 
rest  of  the  population.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  a  powerful  central 
government,  the  local  barons  were  able  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  with  little  fear  of  opposition.  The  result  was  a  state  of 
affairs  in  which  might  made  right.  All  too  common  were  such 
crimes  as  forcible  disseizin  and  eviction,2  the  sheltering  of  trans¬ 
gressors  from  the  ministers  of  the  law,3  and  dictatorship  over  the 
courts  either  by  the  packing  of  juries  with  the  members  of  a 
noble’s  far-reaching  establishment,  or  by  the  use  of  threats  or 
bribery.4  Riots  and  disorder  often  occurred.5  Lawlessness  and  vio¬ 
lence  had  usurped  the  place  of  justice;  upon  those  citizens  who 
desired  and  needed  the  security  of  law6  and  order  to  carry  on  their 
private  affairs,  the  tyranny  which  accompanies  a  condition  of 
anarchy  had  fallen  heavily.  For  a  long  time  the  people  had  craved 
peace,  “above  all  peace  at  home  to  pursue  new  avenues  of  wealth, 
new  phases  of  commercial  development,  peace  to  study  new  prob¬ 
lems  of  literature,  religion,  and  art.”7 

By  defeating  rivals  to  the  kingship  and  establishing  a  secure 
dynasty,  while  he  took  care  that  old  laws  were  enforced  and  that 
necessary  new  ones  were  instituted,  Henry  brought  peace  and 
order  to  his  subjects.  But  not  until  fifteen  years  after  his  victory 
at  Bosworth  did  peace  come;  the  difficulties  which  beset  him  were 
too  great  to  be  surmounted  immediately.  Even  the  most  optimistic 
of  Englishmen  living  in  1485  must  have  remembered  the  hope  of 
peace  which  had  been  held  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  III,8  and  how  soon  that  hope  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed.9  It  was  extremely  likely,  when  Henry  became  sovereign, 

2  See  e.g.  The  Reign  of  Henry  VII  from  Contemporary  Sources,  ed.  A.  F.  Pol¬ 
lard,  London,  ii  (1914),  57-65. 

3  Ibid.,  i  (1913),  26. 

4  For  an  example  of  the  intimidation  and  bribery  of  a  sheriff  which  resulted  in 
allowing  a  noble  guilty  of  disseizin  to  go  unpunished,  see  The  Paston  Letters,  ed. 
J.  Gairdner,  London,  1872,  i,  208,  214-6. 

5  See  Pollard,  op.  cit.,  ii,  76-90. 

6  The  condition  of  the  courts  is  well  summed  up  in  Henry’s  proclamation  in 
1489  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  {ibid.,  ii,  51-4). 

7  A.  F.  Pollard,  Henry  VIII,  London,  1905,  p.  34. 

8  See  a  letter  of  Bishop  Thomas  Langton,  c.  Sept.,  1483 :  “On  my  troth  I  liked 
never  the  conditions  of  any  prince  so  well  as  his;  God  hath  sent  him  to  us  for  the 
weal  of  all”  ( The  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  [Eng.  Hist,  by  Contemporary 
Writers],  ed.  and  arr.  E.  Thompson,  London,  1892,  pp.  138  f .) . 

9  It  is  significant  that,  in  a  letter  written  in  December,  1485,  to  Pope  Innocent 
VIII  by  De  Giglis,  the  papal  collector  of  rents,  the  latter  felt  it  necessary  to  qualify 
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that  there  would  be  other  claimants  to  the  throne,  and  further 
rebellion.  The  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  who,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  was  the  last  male  descendant  of  the  House  of  York,  had 
been  confined  in  the  Tower  almost  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Bosworth.  During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  reign,  several  York¬ 
ist  uprisings,  some  of  which  made  use  of  Warwick’s  name,  were  in 
turn  directed  against  the  King.  To  be  sure,  only  one  of  these,  that 
in  which  the  pretender  Perkin  Warbeck  was  implicated,  was  of 
long  duration.  Nevertheless  the  country  continued  in  an  unsettled 
state.  It  was  not  until  late  in  1499,  when  Warbeck  and  the  inno¬ 
cent  Earl  of  Warwick  were  beheaded,  that  domestic  strife  was 
definitely  over.  Meanwhile  the  throne  had  gained  much  in  stability 
and  permanence  by  the  founding  of  a  new  dynasty.  Henry’s  mar¬ 
riage  in  January,  1485/6,  with  Elizabeth  of  York,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  IV,  caused  the  blood  of  both  the  rival  Houses 
to  flow  in  the  children  resulting  from  this  union,  the  first  of  whom 
was  born  in  the  same  year.  Thus  it  was,  after  the  death  of  War¬ 
beck  and  Warwick,  that  De  Puebla,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
could  aver  the  following  in  a  letter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
which  pertained  to  the  projected  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Catherine  to  Prince  Arthur: 

England  has  never  before  been  so  tranquil  and  obedient  as  at  present. 
There  have  always  been  pretenders  to  the  crown  of  England;  but  now 
that  Perkin  and  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  have  been  executed, 
there  does  not  remain  a  drop  of  doubtful  Royal  blood,  the  only  Royal 
blood  being  the  true  blood  of  the  King,  the  Queen,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.10 

By  agreements  which  he  made  with  other  countries,  the  results 
of  Henry’s  peace  policy  extended  beyond  the  borders  of  England. 
Ireland,  the  most  troublesome  part  of  his  dominions,  gave  no 
assistance  to  Henry’s  Yorkist  enemies  after  he  had  reinstated  the 
Earl  of  Kildare  as  deputy  in  1496.  Between  Henry  and  James  IV 
of  Scotland  a  truce  was  drawn  up  in  July,  1499,  which  was  to  last 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  two  sovereigns.  Treaties  which  had  been 

his  optimism  over  Henry’s  coming  to  the  throne:  “The  King  seems  most  prudent 
and  clement;  everything  seems  to  make  for  peace,  if  only  men’s  minds  would  stay 
constant.  For  nothing  has  harmed  this  kingdom  so  much  as  ambition  and  greed, 

.  .  .  and  if  God  will  only  deliver  us  from  these,  the  country  will  then  be  at 
peace”  ( Reign  of  Henry  VII  from  Contemporary  Sources,  i,  29). 

10  Ibid,.,  i,  213. 
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effected  in  1492  and  1499  with  France  and  Spain,  respectively, 
acted  as  temporary  safeguards  against  England’s  powerful  rivals 
on  the  continent.  Furthermore,  with  internal  peace  England  re¬ 
gained  her  position  as  one  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe;  of 
negligible  influence  in  1485,  she  was  regarded  with  respect  at  the 
end  of  the  century. 

Another  sign  of  her  new  prosperity  was  the  reawakening  of 
English  commerce.  During  these  years,  Henry  had  encouraged 
trading  and  industry  by  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  by  domestic  legislation.11  Of  the  rebirth  of  English  enter¬ 
prise  there  were  many  evidences.  Two  will  suffice:  in  1497  the 
Cabots  sailed  from  Bristol;  and  before  the  close  of  the  century 
the  presses  of  Caxton  and  other  printers  had  brought  forth  over 
four  hundred  different  publications. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  recovery  of  England  from  her 
chaotic  condition  of  a  few  years  before  has  yet  to  be  discussed 
here  in  any  detail.  Contributing  greatly  to  the  restoration  of  order 
were  Henry’s  efforts  in  seeing  to  it  that  laws  already  in  existence 
were  respected  and  new  ones  passed  which  aided  justice.  The  for¬ 
mer  unbridled  license  of  the  nobles  became  greatly  restricted. 
Stringent  measures  were  taken  against  the  practice  of  forming 
powerful  associations  by  the  granting  of  maintenance  and  livery.12 
The  institution  of  the  Star  Chamber  was  revived  and  given  legal 
authority,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Crown,  to  punish 
those  crimes  and  misdemeanors  which  the  ordinary  courts  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  deal  with  justly.13  No  longer  could  the 
nobles  do  what  they  wished  with  impunity;  because  of  the  great 
authority  it  had  as  a  higher  court  supervising  the  machinery  of 
justice  in  the  kingdom,  with  right  to  intervene  whenever  occasion 
warranted,  the  Star  Chamber  caused  both  local  magnates  and 
juries  to  respect  its  power,  with  the  result  that  the  courts  came 
much  less  under  illegal  dictatorial  influence.  An  Act  of  1495  made 
it  possible  for  one  who  had  lost  a  civil  case  in  a  petty  court  to 
plead  before  a  grand  jury  specially  convoked.14  By  legislative 

11  See  esp.  W.  Busch,  England  under  the  Tudors,  London,  1895,  i,  68-81,  147-58, 
241-66;  G.  Temperley,  Henry  VII,  New  York,  1914,  pp.  161-95.  To  these  books  I 
am  very  much  indebted. 

12  Reign  of  Henry  VII  from  Contemporary  Sources,  i,  26;  ii,  67-9. 

13  Ibid.,  ii,  55  f. 

14  Ibid.,  ii,  169  ff. 
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reforms  such  as  these,  the  abuses  that  had  brought  hardship  on 
the  great  majority  of  Henry’s  subjects  were  so  lessened  that  the 
people  felt  far  more  secure,  and  realized  they  had  acquired  a  new 
liberty  in  an  opportunity  to  follow  individual  initiative.  Though 
for  a  time  the  rich  had  much  to  fear  from  the  extortioners  Empson 
and  Dudley,  it  became  possible  for  the  middle-class  citizens  as  a 
whole  to  devote  their  energies  to  their  own  affairs  with  much 
greater  freedom  from  molestation  than  they  had  enjoyed  for  many 
years. 

English  scholarship  was  being  placed  on  a  firm  foundation  while 
this  new  freedom  was  developing.  In  1485,  the  probable  date  of 
Thomas  Linacre’s  departure  for  Italy,16  the  future  of  learning  in 
England  was  most  uncertain;  by  1499,  the  probable  date  of  his 
return,16  a  secure  establishment  in  humanistic  studies  had  been 
made.  The  years  between  these  two  dates  are  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  progress  of  English  scholarship  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  For  although,  as  some  scholars  insist,17  it  is  perhaps  possible 
to  trace  the  English  renaissance  of  learning  as  a  gradual  movement 
dating  from  the  Lancastrian  period,  when,  under  the  patronage  of 
Duke  Humphrey,  son  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  new  Italian  hu¬ 
manism  had  been  introduced  to  England,  it  is,  perhaps  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  scantiness  of  existing  records,  difficult  to  find  the 
beginning  either  of  any  very  definite  continuity18  or  of  any  steady 
progress  in  English  scholarship  until  the  ninth  decade  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  In  studying  the  history  of  learning  in  England 
before  then,  we  have,  indeed,  only  a  few  isolated  facts  to  guide  us; 
the  relation  of  one  event  to  another  is  largely  conjectural.  More 
than  this,  during  the  period  of  civil  war  the  kingdom  was  so  un¬ 
settled  that  whatever  progress  existed  must  have  been  largely 
owing  to  detached  rather  than  concerted  effort.  No  matter  how 
secluded  from  the  world  were  the  disciples  of  the  new  learning 

15  P.  S.  Allen,  “Linacre  and  Latimer  in  Italy,”  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  xviii  (1903), 
5i4  f- 

16  Ibid. 

17  See  e.g.  M.  Burrows,  “Memoir  of  William  Grocyn,”  Collectanea  II  (Oxf. 
Hist.  Soc.),  Oxford,  1890,  p.  343. 

18  Perhaps  a  definite  continuity  running  through  the  century  may  be  traced  as 
follows:  Thomas  Beckington,  Humphrey’s  protege,  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
Thomas  Chandler,  who  as  Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford,  invited  Vitelli  to  lec¬ 
ture  on  Greek  there.  Probably  Grocyn,  and  possibly  Linacre,  attended  these  lec¬ 
tures  (see  p.  9,  nn.  29  and  30). 
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during  the  years  of  lawlessness,  the  depressing  conditions  surely 
tended  to  discourage  the  individual  scholar,  not  so  much  in  his 
pursuit  of  learning  for  himself — though  this  of  course  happened 
to  some  extent19 — as  in  his  hope  of  combining  his  own  enthusiasm 
with  that  of  others  in  a  group  movement  that  would  result  in 
permanency.  Whatever  was  done  by  English  scholars  was  for  the 
most  part  done  singly,  being  mainly  in  the  nature  of  setting  indi¬ 
vidual  examples  and  leaving  in  England,  for  the  benefit  of  later 
students,  books  and  manuscripts  gathered  abroad.20  Thus,  while 
in  the  greatly  restricted  field  of  scholarship  one  event  in  England 
must  have  somewhat  depended  on  others  before  it,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  wrong  to  conclude  that  necessarily  there  was  consecutive 
development.  Actually,  perhaps,  there  was  none. 

It  is,  however,  hard  to  believe  that  the  enthusiasm  for  learning 
awakened  by  the  efforts  of  Humphrey  (who,  by  corresponding 
with  Italian  scholars — several  of  whom  came  to  his  country  as  his 
guests — by  collecting  manuscripts,  and  by  acting  as  patron  to 
English  scholars,  did  everything  possible  to  encourage  the  pursuit 
of  learning  in  England)  wholly  ceased  with  his  death  in  1447  and 
with  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the  Roses  soon  after.  Premature 
as  this  first  period  of  English  humanism  was,  it  must  certainly 
have  influenced — somewhat,  at  least — later  generations  of  English 
scholars.  Even  during  the  most  dispiriting  days  of  the  civil  war, 
some  students  at  Oxford  undoubtedly  made  use  of  his  humanistic 
library  there.21  And  when  about  the  middle  of  the  century  we  find 
five  Oxford  men  studying  under  Guarino  Veronese  at  Ferrara,  it 
seems  quite  probable  that  their  presence  in  Italy  as  students  of 
the  new  learning  owed  something  to  Humphrey’s  benefactions  to 
their  university.  The  zeal  of  these  five  Oxford  men,  also,  probably 
had  some  influence  on  Grocyn22  and  Linacre. 

Many  Englishmen  had  studied  in  Italy  in  the  years  of  the  fif- 

19  See  J.  B.  Mullinger,  The  University  of  Cambridge,  Cambridge,  i  (1873),  427. 

20  E.g.,  Grey’s  gifts  to  the  library  of  Balliol  (see  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  A  Hist,  of 
the  Univ.  of  Oxf.,  London,  1886,  p.  384). 

21  A  list  of  the  books  Humphrey  gave  to  Oxford  is  printed  in  Munimenta  Aca- 
demica  (Rolls  Series),  ed.  H.  Anstey,  London,  1868,  pt.  ii,  pp.  758-72.  Mr.  P.  S. 
Allen  points  out  that  of  265  volumes  not  more  than  five  are  Greek  ( The  Age  of 
Erasmus,  Oxford,  1914,  p.  121). 

22  There  is  a  possibility,  at  least,  that  Robert  Flemming,  one  of  these  five  Oxford 
men,  was  Grocyn’s  early  teacher  (see  L.  Einstein,  The  Italian  Renaissance  in  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York,  1907,  p.  30). 
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teenth  century  before  148 5. 23  But  the  unsettled  nature  of  English 
life  had  so  conspired  against  them  that  any  hope  with  which  they 
returned  from  abroad  of  instituting  in  their  own  country  a  new 
era  of  scholarship  must  have  sooner  or  later  died.  Though  mostly 
Oxford  men,  those  who  came  home  did  not  constitute  a  group  cen¬ 
tering  in  Oxford.  Grey  lived  in  retirement.  Gunthorpe  became 
Dean  of  Wells;  Flemming,  Dean  of  Lincoln.  Not  one  of  them 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  sufficient  fame  as  a  teacher  to  gather  a 
group  of  enthusiastic  students.24  It  was  not  until  the  century  was 
nearing  a  close,  that  a  firm  beginning  in  English  scholarship  was 
made.  That  it  was  made  then  was  because  of  the  zealous  pursuit 
of  learning  by  a  number  of  men  who  knew  each  other  intimately 
and  were,  though  following  different  occupations,  to  work  together 
for  a  common  end. 

In  December  of  1499,  Erasmus,  visiting  England  for  the  first 
time,  wrote  to  an  Englishman  in  Italy,  a  friend  with  whom  in  the 
capacity  of  teacher  he  had  lived  shortly  before  in  Paris,  those 
words  so  familiar  to  every  student  of  English  humanism : 

But  how  do  you  like  our  England,  you  will  say.  Believe  me,  my 
Robert,  when  I  answer  that  I  never  liked  anything  so  much  before.  .  .  . 
I  have  met  with  so  much  kindness,  and  so  much  learning,  not  hacknied 
and  trivial,  but  deep,  accurate,  ancient,  Latin  and  Greek,  that  but  for 
the  curiosity  of  seeing  it,  I  do  not  now  so  much  care  for  Italy.  When  I 
hear  my  Colet,  I  seem  to  be  listening  to  Plato  himself.  In  Grocin  who 
does  not  marvel  at  such  a  perfect  round  of  learning?  What  can  be  more 
acute,  profound,  and  delicate  than  the  judgment  of  Linacre?  What  has 
Nature  ever  created  more  gentle,  more  sweet,  more  happy  than  the 
genius  of  Thomas  More?  I  need  not  go  through  the  list.  It  is  marvellous 
how  general  and  abundant  is  the  harvest  of  ancient  learning  in  this 
country,  to  which  you  ought  all  the  sooner  to  return.25 

That  Erasmus’  enthusiasm  for  the  intellect  and  erudition  of  the 
Englishmen  mentioned  here  was  well  founded,  the  history  of  the 

23  See  esp.  M.  Creighton,  The  Early  Renaissance  in  England,  Cambridge,  1895, 
pp.  13-32;  Einstein,  op.  cit.,  pp.  15-30. 

24  Probably  the  best  opportunity  to  study  Greek  in  England  during  this  period 
was  at  Canterbury,  where  a  Benedictine  monk,  William  of  Selling,  who  had  studied 
in  Italy,  taught  in  the  monastic  school  of  Christ  Church.  Linacre  was  one  of  his 
pupils. 

25  The  Epistles  of  Erasmus  from  his  Earliest  Letters  to  his  Fifty-third  Year,  tr. 
and  ed.  F.  M.  Nichols,  London,  1901-18,  i,  226.  For  the  Latin  see  Opus  Epistolarum 
Erasmi,  ed.  P.  S.  and  H.  M.  Allen,  Oxford,  1906 — ,  i,  Ep.  118.15  ff-  These  two  books 
will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  “Nichols”  and  “Allen.” 
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next  two  decades  was  to  prove.  With  the  exception  of  much  of 
what  was  accomplished  by  William  Grocyn,  “the  patriarch  of  Eng¬ 
lish  learning/’28  who,  born  in  or  close  to  1446,  was  about  fifteen 
years  older  than  Thomas  Linacre,  twenty  years  older  than  John 
Colet,  and  thirty  years  older  than  Thomas  More,  and  who,  dying 
in  1519,  left  behind  him  a  reputation  as  a  great  scholar  and 
teacher,  the  important  achievements  of  these  men  were  yet  to  be. 
Linacre  was  to  undertake  those  definite  labors  which  were  to 
make  him  known  as  the  father  of  English  medicine;  Colet  was  to 
preach  his  “Sermon  to  Convocation”  and  found  St.  Paul’s  School; 
More  was  to  write  his  Utopia.  The  passage  just  quoted  stands, 
then,  as  a  promise  of  accomplishment  in  the  next  century.  As 
Erasmus  somewhat  implies,  their  interest  in  the  revival  of  learning 
brought  these  men  together.  Diversified  as  particular  callings 
might  seem  to  make  them,  all  had  in  common  an  appreciation  of 
the  value  of,  and  therefore  a  desire  for,  that  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  which  a  competent  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  non- 
mediaeval  Latin  could,  they  knew,  alone  give  them.  Thus  they 
became,  guided  by  one  interest,  a  group.  From  their  concerted 
labors  would  come  a  new  era  of  scholarship. 

Through  the  efforts  of  these  men  and  their  friends,  English 
scholars  of  the  early  sixteenth  century  were  to  receive  a  desire  for 
learning  and  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  near  at  hand  to  satisfy 
that  desire  by  being  able  to  gain  in  their  own  country  competent 
instruction  in  the  ancient  literatures.  The  beginning  of  a  tradition 
in  humanistic  education  on  English  soil  by  Englishmen  may  be 
noted  in  the  relation  as  teacher  to  pupil  of  one  to  another  of  the 
men  in  Erasmus’  list:  though  definite  proof  is  lacking,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  Linacre,  before  his  departure  for  Italy,  had  attended  the 
lectures  of  Grocyn,27  who  about  1481  was  Reader  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford;  More  was  taught  Greek  and  Latin  by  both  Grocyn  and 
Linacre.28  These  two  oldest  men  of  the  four  had  gone  in  the  ’8o’s, 
and  Colet  in  the  ’90’s,  to  Italy  to  study.  So  far  as  we  know,  before 
the  last  decade  of  the  century  what  little  opportunity  there  was 
for  receiving  humanistic  instruction  in  England  came  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  visits  of  learned  foreigners,  one  of  whom,  Cornelio 
Vitelli,  an  Italian  scholar  who  had  been  invited  by  the  Warden 

26  H.  Hallam,  Introd.  to  the  Lit.  of  Eur.,  London,  1854,  i,  271. 

27  See  Burrows,  op.  cit.,  p.  345. 

28  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1117.92  ff. 
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of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  give  lectures  on  Greek,  probably 
taught  Grocyn29  and  possibly  Linacre.30  We  may  say,  indeed,  that 
before  the  return  from  Italy  of  Grocyn  in  1491  it  was  practically 
essential  for  the  English  student  of  the  new  learning  to  journey  to 
the  land  of  its  birth.31  But  after  Grocyn’s  return,  the  movement 
toward  placing  humanistic  studies  in  England  on  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion,  which  movement  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  earnest  with 
Linacre’s  departure  for  Italy  about  1485,  gained  great  headway. 
During  the  latter  part  of  Erasmus’  first  visit  to  England,  which 
ended  early  in  1500,  Grocyn  was  probably  pursuing  his  studies  in 
London,  having  given  up  the  position  as  lecturer  he  had  held  at 
Oxford  for  several  years  after  his  return  from  Italy.  Linacre,  but 
very  recently  returned  from  abroad,  was  also  probably  in  London 
at  this  time.  Thomas  More  had  been  withdrawn  by  his  father  from 
Oxford  in  1496  after  being  there  only  two  years,  and  was  studying 
law  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Colet,  who  about  1496  had  come  back  from 
Italy,  had  recently  commenced  in  Oxford  those  lectures  on  St. 
Paul’s  Epistles  in  which  the  method  of  approach,  so  different  from 
the  dialectic  of  the  Schoolmen,  marked  a  new  era  in  theological 
exegesis.32  By  1499  modern  English  scholarship  had  definitely 
begun.  Not  only  were  there  competent  and  enthusiastic  English 
scholars  of  the  new  learning — to  those  named  in  Erasmus’  list 
must  certainly  be  added  William  Latimer,  absent  in  Italy  in  1499, 
and  William  Lily,  who  had  probably  returned  from  abroad  before 
then33 — but  the  results  of  their  erudition  were  beginning  to  appear. 
In  this  year  the  first  scholarly  work  to  be  published  bearing  the 
name  of  any  of  these  men  came  from  the  press.  The  last  eight 
pages  of  the  Astronomi  Veteres,  a  large  folio  volume  printed  at 
Venice  by  Aldus  Manutius,  are  taken  up  with  Linacre’s34  Latin 
version  of  Proclus’  Sphere,35  a  primer  of  astronomy.  The  strictly 

29  Grocyn  learned  Greek  before  he  went  to  Italy  (Allen,  ii,  Ep.  540.56  ff.).  See 
also  Hallam,  op.  cit.,  i,  231  n.,  and  cf.  Einstein,  op.  cit.,  p.  30. 

30  See  Burrows,  op.  cit.,  p.  345. 

31  Mr.  Allen  points  out  in  this  connection  that  Colet  and  Fisher  would  certainly 
not  have  grown  up  in  England  without  learning  Greek  had  an  opportunity  existed 
to  study  it  there  (Age  of  Erasmus,  p.  120). 

32  See  pp.  25  f. 

33  Allen,  ii,  Ep.  341.18  n. 

34  Linacre  had  also  something  to  do  with  the  editing  or  correcting  of  the  Aldine 
Aristotle  of  1495-7  (W.  Osier,  Thomas  Linacre,  Cambridge,  1908,  pp.  12  f.). 

36  Procli  Diadochi  Sphaera  Astronomiam  discere  incipientibus  Vtilissima,  Thoma 
Linacro  Britanno  lnterprete. 
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inceptive  period  was  over;  that  of  definite  attainment  was  at  hand. 

A  little  over  twenty  years  after  Linacre’s  translation  of  the 
Sphere  appeared,  lectures  based  upon  this  version  were  given  at 
Oxford  before  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  The  lecturer,  one 
who  did  much  to  keep  burning  the  torch  of  English  scholarship 
his  elders  had  lighted,  was  Thomas  Lupset. 


II. 


BIRTH  AND  PARENTAGE 

t UPSET  was  in  all  probability  born  in  1495.  Since  the  date  has 
J  hitherto  been  given  as  1498,  something  will  first  be  said  of  the 
conflicting  nature  of  the  contemporary  and  closely  contemporary 
accounts.  George  Lily  stated  that  Lupset  “wasted  away”  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  his  life;1  later  in  the  same  narrative,  after 
giving  a  list  of  Lupset’s  works,  Lily  wrote:  Obiit  quinto  et  tri- 
gesimo  cir titer  aetatis  suae  anno;  quo  tempore  Henricus  VIII  rex 
Catherinae  reginae  repudium  moliri  coeperat.2  Just  what  period 
in  the  progress  of  the  “divorce”  is  meant  here?  The  annulment  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catherine  took 
place  in  May,  1533.  But  as  early  as  1527  there  were  rumors  that 
a  divorce  was  in  agitation.3  In  1528  Henry  sent  envoys  to  bring 
the  business  before  the  Pope.  The  court  in  the  hall  of  the  Black- 
friars  was  opened  in  1529.  In  1530  the  great  universities  of  the 
world  were  appealed  to  for  authority.  Therefore  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  at  all  accurately  from  these  words  the  year  Lily  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  them.  John  Bale,  in  his  Scriptorum  Illustrium 
Maioris  Brytanniae  ...  of  1557-9,  said  that  Lupset  died  in  1532 
in  his  thirty-sixth  year.4  This  was  followed  by  Holinshed.5  Never¬ 
theless,  of  the  two  earliest  authorities  already  cited — Lily  and 
Bale — the  former  (who,  since  he  was  the  son  of  Lupset’s  teacher, 
William  Lily,  and  had  attended  St.  Paul’s  School,  must  have 
known  Lupset  intimately)8  is  the  one  we  should  naturally  consider 
the  more  reliable  here.  If,  then,  we  should  take  his  statement  that 
Lupset’s  death  happened  about  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  life,  and 
Bale’s  statement  that  his  death  came  in  1532,  we  would  arrive 
at  1498  as  the  approximate  year  of  his  birth.  This  is  the  date 

1  Virorum  aliquot  in  Britannia  .  .  .  Elogia,  per  Georgium  Liliurn  .  .  .  exarata 
(in  Descriptio  Britanniae,  Scotiae  ...  ex  libro  Pauli  Iovii  .  .  .),  1548,  f.50  (r0.). 
2  Ibid,.,  f.50  (v0.). 

8  See  Letters  and  Papers  .  .  .  Henry  VIII,  iv,  no.  3327. 

4  P.  708.  (There  is  an  earlier  edition  of  1548.) 

5  Chronicles,  1587,  p.  077. 

6  Soon  after  Lupset’s  death,  also,  George  Lily  was  in  Rome  with  Lupset’s  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  Reginald  Pole. 
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given,  with  a  query,  by  Gordon  Goodwin  in  the  Dictionary  of  Na¬ 
tional  Biography.1 

Since  that  article  was  written,  important  evidence  has,  however, 
been  made  available.  In  the  material  which  Bale  collected  for  his 
accounts  of  English  authors,  there  was  given  him  by  Edward 
Braynewode,  court  letter-writer  and  citizen  of  London,8  a  copy  of 
an  inscription  placed  near  Lupset’s  remains  in  the  church  of  St. 
Alphage,  Cripplegate.  It  may  be  translated  as  follows: 

Here  lies  Thomas  Lupset,  a  man  most  learned  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
theology,  who  died  in  his  thirty-sixth  year  on  December  27,  1530.9 

This  evidence  may  be  taken  as  absolutely  reliable — a  literal  tran¬ 
scription  of  a  tablet  erected  to  Lupset’s  memory  soon  after  his 
death.10  The  month  and  the  year  here  written  are  made  certain, 
also,  through  other  sources.11  George  Lily  was,  then,  mistaken 
about  his  friend’s  age  at  death,  a  mistake  which  might  easily  have 
been  made.  (It  will  be  noticed  that,  adding  the  word  circiter,  he 
admits  his  uncertainty.)12  The  indication  from  the  evidence  of  the 
inscription  is  that  Lupset  was  born  between  December  27,  1494, 
and  that  same  month-date  in  1495.  In  giving  1495  as  the  year  of 
his  birth,  one  should,  therefore,  point  out  the  possibility  that  he 
may  have  been  born  in  the  very  last  of  December,  1494.  But  it  is 
ever  so  much  more  likely  that  his  birth  occurred  in  1495. 

He  was  born  in  London,  and  probably  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mil¬ 
dred  in  Bread  Street.  Luckily  the  wills  of  both  his  father  and 
mother  have  been  preserved ;  it  is  from  these  sources  that  one  can 
be  fairly  sure  in  what  section  of  London  he  spent  his  earliest  years. 
Part  of  his  father’s  will,13  which  was  drawn  up  on  July  7,  1522, 
reads  as  follows: 

Item  I  bequeth  unto  the  high  awter  of  Saint  Mildred  in  Bredstrete 

7  Vol.  34,  p.  285. 

8 Archaeologia,  xxxix  (1863),  25. 

9  John  Bale’s  Index  of  British  and  Other  Writers,  ed.  R.  L.  Poole  and  M.  Bate¬ 
son,  Oxford,  1902  ( Anec .  Oxon.,  Med.  and  Mod.  Ser.,  pt.  ix),  p.  443.  For  the  Latin 
see  post,  p.  145. 

10  We  may  be  sure  that  his  age  is  here  given  correctly,  because  his  mother  was 
still  living  when  this  tablet  was  erected.  She  survived  him  by  more  than  ten  years 
(see  p.  21). 

11  See  p.  145,  n.  133. 

12  A  word  should  also  be  said  of  Lily’s  occasional  carelessness.  For  instance,  in  his 
Anglorum  Regum  Chronicon,  f.120  (r°.),  he  writes  that  Wolsey  died  in  1531. 

13  Thomas  Lupsett,  P.C.C.,  3  Bodfelde  (Somerset  House).  Proved  March  6, 
1S22/3. 
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of  London  where  sumtyme  I  was  parisshener  for  my  tithes  an  offerynges 
forgotten  or  negligently  withholden  vi  s.  viii  d.  Item  in  likewise  I  geve 
and  bequeth  unto  the  high  awter  of  the  parishe  church  of  Waltham  holy 
crosse  where  I  have  londe  for  my  like  tithes  vi  s.  viii  d.  Item  in  the  like 
maner  I  bequeth  unto  the  high  awter  of  the  parish  church  of  Saint 
Vedast  in  Chepe  of  London  where  I  late  was  parishener  for  my  like 
tithes  and  offeryngs  vi  s.  viii  d. 

From  this  passage  it  will  be  noted  that  the  elder  Lupset  removed 
from  the  parish  of  St.  Mildred  to  that  of  St.  Vedast.  We  do  not 
know  when.  But  also  in  the  will  of  Lupset’s  mother14  is  the  parish 
of  St.  Mildred  remembered: 

Item  I  bequeth  to  twentie  pore  housholders  dwellinge  in  sainte  Mil¬ 
dreds  parrishe  in  Bredstrete  to  eche  of  theym  xii  d. 

Accordingly  we  may  be  almost  certain  that  she  at  some  time  lived 
there.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  father  of  Thomas  did  not  leave 
this  parish  until  after  his  marriage.  Hence  we  may  suppose,  though 
we  cannot  be  sure,  that  his  son  was  born  there.15 

By  Lupset’s  father  and  mother,  as  well  as  by  Lupset  himself, 
the  family  name  was  spelled  “Lupsett.”16  It  has  seemed  more  de¬ 
sirable,  however,  to  drop  the  final  letter.17  This  surname  is  one  of 
geographical  origin.  In  the  graveship  of  Thornes,  in  Yorkshire, 
there  is  a  district  called  Lupset.18  It  lies  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  river  Calder  about  a  mile  west  of  Wakefield,  West  Riding,  on 
which  it  is  ecclesiastically  and  civilly  dependent.  Much  of  Lupset 
is  made  up  of  low-lying  meadows,  but  in  this  district  there  is  also 

14 Alice  Lupsett,  P.C.C.,  4  Pynnyng  (Somerset  House).  Proved  February  28, 
1543/4- 

16  The  parish  of  St.  Mildred  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  an  easterly  direc¬ 
tion  from  Paul’s.  It  was  somewhat  closer  to  the  river  than  the  cathedral  was.  The 
church  of  St.  Mildred  was  on  the  east  side  of  Bread  st.,  halfway  between  Basing 
and  Trinity  lanes.  (Milton’s  birthplace  was  a  few  yards  to  the  north.)  The  church 
was  burned  in  the  Fire;  presumably  the  early  registers  were  destroyed  then  (see 
The  Registers  of  St.  Mildred  Bread  Street  [Harl.  Reg.  Ser.,  xlii],  ed.  W.  B.  Banner- 
man,  London,  1912,  pp.  v,  viii).  The  registers  of  St.  Vedast’s  begin  in  1558  (J.  C. 
Cox,  The  Parish  Registers  of  England,  London,  1910,  p.  277). 

18  For  Lupset’s  parents  there  is  the  evidence  of  their  wills.  So  far  as  is  known, 
Lupset’s  own  autograph  in  English  survives  only  on  the  title-page  of  a  copy  of 
Biblia  Latina,  Paris,  R.  Stephanus,  1528,  in  the  library  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford 
(252.  C.  12),  where  is  twice  written  “Thomas  Lupsett”  (Aden,  iv,  p.  xxiii).  His 
signature  in  Latin  was  “Thomas  Lupsetus.” 

17  Cf.  “Colett”  (written  thus  in  Colet’s  will). 

18  In  this  paragraph  I  am  considerably  indebted  to  Antiquarian  Notices  of  Lup¬ 
set,  the  Heath,  Sharlston,  etc.,  by  J.  H.  [i.e.,  Joseph  Hunter],  London,  1848. 
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a  hill  which  affords  a  wide  view.  To  this  elevation  is  due  the  name, 
says  Joseph  Hunter,19  which  was  originally  “Luppesheved.”20  In 
the  court  rolls  of  Wakefield  in  the  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth 
centuries  we  come  upon  several  persons  bearing  this  name.  Robert, 
the  son  of  William,  is  mentioned  in  1298;  Richard  and  Ralph  de 
Luppesheved  are  also  found.21  In  1427  there  was  a  husbandman  of 
Cumberworth  in  York  named  Robert  Lupsede.22  “If  we  were  able 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  family  which  produced  Thomas  Lupset 
we  should  find  it  near  to  Wakefield,”  writes  Hunter.23  He  also 
remarks,  “We  may  be  assured  that  the  inhabitants  ...  of  Lupset 
were  Saxons.”24 

There  was  evidently  a  southern  branch  of  the  family  before 
1324,  when  villeins  named  Ralph  and  Edward  atte  Lupezate  were 
living  in  Somerset.25  It  will  be  noticed  how  very  similar  “Lupset” 
and  “Lupezate”  are  phonetically,  the  difference  being  easily  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  Somersetshire  dialect.  In  1439  a  Richard  Lupezate 
of  Dorset  is  mentioned.28  Whether  the  Middlesex  Lupsets  were 
directly  connected  with  the  southern  Lupezates  is  not  known,  for 

19  Hunter  says  that  the  name  means  “the  high  headland”  (ibid.,  p.  2).  But,  as 
Mr.  Armitage  Goodall  points  out  (Place-Names  of  S.W.  Yorkshire,  Cambridge, 
1914,  pp.  205  f.),  while  the  termination  is  certainly  an  early  form  of  the  word 
“head,”  the  prefix  appears  to  be  a  personal  name.  Mr.  Goodall,  after  examining  a 
number  of  parallel  cases,  concludes  as  follows :  “I  can  find  no  personal  name  of  the 
form  Luppo,  but  Searle  has  Loppo  and  Nielsen  has  Loppi.  We  may  fairly  assume 
the  existence  of  Luppo  and  explain  Lupset  as  ‘Luppo’s  headland,’  from  OE  heafod, 
which  often  meant  the  highest  point  of  a  stream,  field,  or  hill.” 

20  The  sharpening  to  “Lupset”  is  normal;  cf.  Hartisheved,  Hartshead,  Hartchet 
(see  J.  H.  Turner,  Yorkshire  place  names,  as  recorded  in  the  Yorkshire  Domesday 
Book,  1086,  Bingley,  p.  227). 

21  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Wakefield  (Yorkshire  Archael.  Soc.  Rec.  Ser., 
xxxvi),  ed.  W.  P.  Baildon,  Leeds,  ii,  38,  39,  et  passim.  See  also  vol.  xvi  of  the  same 
series,  p.  98,  and  Goodall,  op.  cit.,  pp.  205  f. 

22  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls  1422-9,  p.  366. 

23  Antiq.  Notices  of  Lupset  .  .  .,  p.  8. 

24  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

25  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls  1324-7,  pp.  332  f.  In  Somerset  are  also  found  Lupyates.  As 
early  as  1229  a  William  and  a  Roger  de  Lupehet  were  living  (Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls 
1225-32,  p.  292).  A  John  Lupyate,  parson,  is  mentioned  in  1376  (Cal.  of  Close 
Rolls  1374-7,  P-  306)-  In  1413  a  John  Lupyate,  clerk,  is  mentioned  (Cal.  of  Pat. 
Rolls  1413-6,  p.  34).  In  Worcestershire  in  1396  was  living  a  Thomas  Lupeyate 
(Cal.  MSS.  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells,  London,  1907,  i,  358).  One  other  surname 
similar  to  “Lupset”  should  be  noted.  In  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century,  there 
was  a  Phillip  Lypzate  who  was  bailiff  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  his  name  occurs 
several  times  in  the  “Paston  Letters”  (see  the  edition  by  J.  Gairdner,  Edinburgh, 
1910,  ii,  178  et  passim,  and  cf.  S.  Knight,  The  Life  of  Erasmus,  Cambridge,  1726, 
p.  79  n.). 

20  A  Desc.  Cat.  0]  Ancient  Deeds  in  the  Pub.  Rec.  Off.,  ii  (1894),  479. 
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the  family  of  the  Thomas  Lupset  who  became  eminent  cannot  be 
traced  further  back  than  to  his  paternal  grandfather,  whose  birth¬ 
place  is  uncertain. 

Much  is  known  about  Lupset’s  parents.  His  father,  also  named 
Thomas,  was  one  of  the  several  children27  of  John  and  Denyse, 
who  were  parishioners  of  St.  Mildred’s.28  His  occupation  was  that 
of  goldsmith,  in  which  he  became  very  prosperous.  In  his  will  he 
speaks  of  his  servant,  Margaret  Chapman.  To  her  he  bequeaths 
“tenne  Marcs  sterlinge  to  be  delivered  to  her  at  the  time  of  her 
mariage  and  my  thirde  gowne  as  it  is.”  Some  of  his  benefactions 
were  large: 

Item  I  bequeth  to  the  house  of  Elsing  Spitell  in  London  to  the  making 
of  ii  pyllers  and  an  Arche  of  their  churche  yf  they  goe  aboute  and  do 
make  their  church  in  the  tyme  of  my  wyfe  lyfe  xx  l.  sterlinge. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths,29  and,  needless 
to  say,  a  “citizen  of  London.” 

In  1504  he  sold  for  £30  to  John  Browne,  haberdasher  of  Lon¬ 
don,  “a  tenement  with  shops  and  appurtenances  in  Hoggen  lane 
and  Trinity  lane,  in  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity  the  Little,  near 
Queenhithe.”  By  Browne  this  tenement  was  in  1532  turned  over 
to  the  paper-stainers,  after  which  transaction  it  became  the 
Painters’  Hall.30 

A  search  of  the  rolls  of  chancery  has  brought  to  light  several 
litigations  in  which  the  elder  Lupset  was  involved.  At  some  time 
between  1493  and  1500  he  made  a  petition  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Chancellor  of  England  (Morton)  of  which  the 
purport  is  clear  from  the  following  extracts: 

.  .  .  Your  besecher  and  oon  John  Haseley  of  London  draper  atte  re¬ 
quest  of  oon  Thomas  Woodyngton  were  joyntly  and  severally  bounden 

27  In  the  elder  Lupset’s  will :  “I  bequeth  to  my  brethern  and  sustem  children 
that  is  to  sey  to  every  of  them  xx  s.” 

28  Ibid.:  “I  bequeth  unto  the  use  of  the  stocke  of  the  Beame  light  in  the  forsaid 
parishe  of  Saint  Mildred  to  be  used  as  heretofore  hath  been  accustomed  xx  5.  to 
thentent  that  the  names  of  John  and  Denyse  my  father  and  mother  may  be  putt 
into  the  bederoll  there  to  be  praid  for  amonge  other  their  benefactours.” 

29  In  Alice  Lupset’s  will :  “I  bequethe  to  the  fellowshipp  of  the  goldesmythes 
sixe  poundes  thretene  shillings  and  foure  pence  to  make  theyme  a  brekefaste.” 

30  J.  G.  Nichols,  “Notices  of  the  Contemporaries  and  Successors  of  Holbein,” 
Archaeologia,  xxxix  (1863),  25  n.  Here  a  fuller  description  of  these  transactions  is 
given.  The  property  was  situated  about  a  third  of  the  distance  to  the  Thames  from 
St.  Mildred’s  church. 
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to  Thomas  Dagles  Wex  chaundler  in  the  sum  of  xliiii  l.  to  be  payed  .  .  . 
at  a  certeyn  day  now  passed.  .  .  .  The  seid  Thomas  Dagles  for  certeyn 
consyderacions  .  .  .  promysed  to  your  seid  Oratour  to  discharge  hym 
of  the  seid  summe  so  that  your  seid  Oratour  wolde  promyse  to  pay  to 
hym  .  .  .  xxii  l.  And  the  seid  John  Haseley  promysed  also  to  your  seid 
Oratour  to  discharge  hym  of  the  seid  other  half  of  the  xliiii  l.  .  .  .  Your 
seid  Oratour  ...  is  and  ever  sith  hath  ben  redy  to  pay  xxii  l.  .  .  .  all 
be  it  that  he  hath  never  oon  penyworth  for  it.  .  .  .  The  seid  Thomas 
Dagles  dyed  before  the  day  of  payment  agreed.  .  .  .  One  Elizabeth  late 
the  Wyfe  of  the  said  Thomas  Dagles  .  .  .  hath  dyvers  tymes  de- 
maunded  of  your  seid  Oratoure  xliiii  l.  .  .  .  She  proposith  to  sue  hym 
shortely  .  .  .  and  to  have  hym  arrested.  .  .  .  Your  seid  Oratour  hath 
dyvers  tymes  required  the  seid  Thomas  Odyngton  to  discharge  hym  of 
the  seid  obligacion  and  also  hath  requyred  the  said  John  Hasely  to  dis¬ 
charge  him  of  the  said  xxii  l.  accordyng  to  ther  dueties  and  promys  yett 
.  .  .  they  have  refused  and  for  as  myche  as  your  seid  Oratour  hath  no 
mater  in  Writyng  .  .  .  he  is  lyke  to  be  condempned  in  the  seid  hole 
sume  of  xliiii  l.  ayenst  all  conscience  to  his  utter  undoing.  .  .  .  Pleaseth 
therefore  your  good  lordship  ...  to  graunt  severall  Wryttes  of  sub  pena 
to  be  directed  to  the  seid  Elizabeth  John  Haseley  and  Thomas  Odyngton 
comandyng  them  ...  to  appere  before  the  kyng  our  soverain  lorde  in 
hys  Chauncerye  .  .  .81 

Here  it  would  seem  that  Lupset  had  been  unfairly  treated.  But 
in  the  other  three  chancery  proceedings  in  which  we  know  him  to 
have  been  engaged,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  he  had  justice  on  his 
side.  Considered  singly  they  represent  him  as  only,  perhaps,  an 
exacting  money-lender;  their  combined  evidence,  however,  leads 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  always  upright  in  this  busi¬ 
ness. 

About  1500  he  put  Henry  Atkinson  in  jail  because  the  latter, 
owing  him  £14,  wished  to  pay  the  debt  in  installments  instead  of 
all  at  once.  From  prison  Atkinson  petitioned  that  the  matter  be 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  at  the  same  time  insisting 
that  the  condition  of  his  obligation  was  “that  the  seid  some  of 
xiiii  l.  should  be  paid  within  xiiii  yeres  ...  at  iiii  termes  of  the 
yere.”  Atkinson  added  that  this  condition  “restith  in  the  Skryve- 
ner  bookys  and  uppon  witnesse  redy  to  prove  the  same  condi¬ 
tion.”32 

The  next  petition  in  which  the  elder  Lupset  is  mentioned  was 

31  Bundle  211,  no.  77  (in  P.R.O.). 

32  236/26. 
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made  to  Archbishop  Warham  at  some  time  between  1504  and  1515 
by  William  Style,  who  was  with  John  Warde  bound  to  Lupset  in 
the  sum  of  fn  45.  John  Warde  was  drowned.  His  wife  married 
John  Cokkes,  who  was  arrested  by  Lupset  “for  the  seid  dutye  and 
the  seid  Thomas  and  the  seid  John  Cokkes  were  aggreed  that  the 
seid  John  Cokkes  shold  pay  the  seid  duty.”  Cokkes  made  a  part- 
payment  of  1 1  s.,  after  which  Lupset  went  to  Style  and  asked  him 
“to  pay  the  residue  of  the  seid  dutye.”  Style  refused.  “And  then 
the  seid  Thomas  instanced  your  seid  Oratour  to  put  the  mater 
...  in  arbitrement  of  dyvers  honest  neyghbours.”  Two  were 
chosen  by  Style  and  two  by  Lupset;  they  “made  a  clere  awarde 
.  .  .  that  Cokkes  shold  content  hym  alle  hys  seid  dutye  and  that 
your  seid  Oratour  shold  go  quyte  withoute  eny  peny  paying.” 
Whereupon  Lupset  “affermed  a  pleynt  .  .  .  of  an  accion  of  dette 
of  the  hole  some  of  xi  l.  iiii  5.  ayenst  your  seid  Oratour  by  virtue 
of  the  first  oblicacon,”  which  action  caused  Style  to  entreat  that 
the  affair  be  brought  before  the  court.33 

The  following  petition  was  made  to  Archbishop  Warham  be¬ 
tween  1515  and  1518: 

In  his  most  humble  wyse  sheweth  to  your  grace  your  Oratour  William 
Wright  citezeyn  &  salter  of  London  that  wher  the  said  William  was 
bounden  to  on  Thomas  Lupsett  Goldsmyth  by  a  writyng  obligatory  in 
xi  l.  sterlinge  to  be  payd  to  the  seid  Thomas  at  the  day  in  the  same  con- 
teigned  and  your  seid  Oratour  hath  truly  content  &  payd  to  the  seid 
Thomas  the  seid  xi  l.  as  by  fore  your  seid  grace  by  dyvers  substanciall 
Witnessis  hit  shalbe  duely  proved  and  the  seid  Thomas  then  promysed 
to  cancell  the  said  Wrytting  and  your  seid  oratour  beyng  ignorent  in  the 
lawe  &  thynkyng  that  the  seid  payment  had  ben  a  sufficient  discharge 
for  your  seid  oratour  in  that  behalf  &  also  trustyng  in  the  promyse  of  the 
seid  Thomas  toke  none  acquitance  nor  other  discharge  in  writyng  of 
the  seid  Thomas  for  the  seid  som  and  left  the  seid  Writyng  in  the  kepyng 
of  the  seid  Thomas  uppon  trust  that  the  seid  Thomas  wold  have  can¬ 
celled  the  seid  Writyng  accordyng  to  his  seid  promyse  and  so  hit  is  most 
gracious  lord  that  the  seid  Thomas  Lupsett  of  his  covetous  mynde  in- 
tendyng  eftsomys  to  be  payd  of  the  seid  som  untruly  hath  comenced  an 
accion  of  dett  of  xi  l.  before  the  maire  of  the  Citie  of  London  agenst  your 
seid  orator  upon  the  seid  writyng  &  hath  your  seid  Orator  at  the  poynt 
of  condempnacion  uppon  the  same  contrary  to  all  right  &  good  con¬ 
science  and  your  seid  orator  in  this  case  is  withoute  remedie  by  course 
of  the  comyn  lawe  for  as  muche  as  he  hath  none  acquitance  in  writyng 
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to  pledge  in  barre  of  the  seid  accon  to  his  gret  hurt  onles  your  good  grace 
to  hym  be  shewed  in  this  behalf  in  tender  consideracion  may  hit  pleas 
your  seid  Grace  to  graunt  a  writt  of  Certiorare  to  the  seid  Maire  &  to 
the  Shirefes  of  the  seid  Citie  to  be  direct  straytly  comaundyng  theym 
by  the  same  to  have  the  record  of  the  seid  accion  before  your  seid  grace 
in  the  kynges  Chauncery  at  a  certayn  day  in  the  same  to  be  lymytted 
that  the  premisses  may  be  ther  duely  examyned  and  that  after  ane 
examinacion  &  prove  herin  had  suche  direccon  may  be  takyn  in  this 
behalf  as  then  &  ther  to  your  seid  grace  shalbe  thought  reasonable  & 
accordyng  to  right  &  good  conscience  &  this  at  the  reverence  of  god  & 
in  way  of  Charite.34 

As  has  been  suggested,  the  petitions  of  Atkinson,  Style,  and 
Wright  tend,  when  considered  together,  to  support  the  validity  of 
each  complaint.  They  certainly  indicate  that  Wright  was  justified 
in  calling  Lupset’s  father  covetous.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
say  positively  that  Lupset  was  guilty  of  duplicity  in  his  dealings 
with  Atkinson  and  Wright.  Both  of  these  men  who  owed  him 
money  may  have  been  lying,  even  though  they  asserted  that  they 
had  satisfactory  evidence  to  support  them.  But  if  Atkinson  had  no 
such  evidence  as  he  said  he  had,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  he  should 
wish  to  bring  the  matter  to  court;  similarly  with  Wright,  who  said 
he  had  “dyvers  substanciall  Witnessis.”  The  former,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  stated  that  the  contract  was  in  writing;  if  this  assertion 
was  untrue,  he  could  be  sure  he  would  gain  nothing  by  going  to 
court.  Yet  he  wished  to  go.  The  conclusion  is  that  Lupset’s  father 
was  not  only  exacting  in  business,  but  also,  it  would  appear,  on 
some  occasions  dishonest. 

Probably  no  trade  offered  such  opportunities  for  unfair  prac¬ 
tices  as  did  that  of  goldsmith.  Gold  and  silver  could  be  debased 
considerably  without  arousing  suspicion.  Therefore,  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  laws  were  passed  which  were  directed  against 
the  fraudulent  use  of  inferior  metal.35  Assayers  were  appointed 
who  went  from  shop  to  shop  testing  different  articles  for  the  true 
alloy.  Each  goldsmith  was  required  to  place  his  mark  on  every 
item  of  his  manufacture.  But  even  though  the  laws  were  strict,  one 
could  violate  them  with  a  good  chance  of  going  undetected.  The 
examination  by  the  assayers  was  usually  superficial.  Yet  there 

34  454/26. 

35  See  esp.  C.  J.  Jackson,  English  Goldsmiths  and  their  Marks,  London,  1905, 
pp.  7  ff. 
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were  many  instances  of  offenders  being  caught.  This  happened  on 
at  least  one  occasion  to  Lupset’s  father.  In  1505  he  and  some  other 
goldsmiths  were  pardoned  for  trade  offenses  committed  the  year 
before.36  His  name  is  also  found  in  a  very  long  list  of  persons  who 
received  the  King’s  general  pardon  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VIII 
(1509- 10). 37  What  he  had  done  is  not  known.  Possibly  he  had 
again  broken  one  of  the  laws  of  his  profession. 

His  different  places  of  abode  in  London  have  already  been 
named.  At  some  time  he  left  the  parish  of  St.  Mildred  and  removed 
to  that  of  St.  Vedast,  Foster  Lane.  He  was  not,  however,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  St.  Vedast’s  during  his  last  years,38  but  was  evidently  then 
living  for  the  most  part  in  Waltham  Holy  Cross.39  By  an  exchange 
made  in  1512  between  Henry  VIII  and  the  Abbot  of  Waltham,  the 
abbey  obtained  among  other  things  certain  lands  and  a  tenement 
abutting  upon  the  parish  church  in  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  which 
were  purchased  from  Thomas  Roberts  and  Thomas  Gladwyn.40 
In  Lupset’s  will  is  this  item: 

I  geve  and  bequeth  unto  .  .  .  Thomas  my  sonne  .  .  .  the  stuff  of 
housholde  bedding  brasse  peawter  and  all  other  things  nowe  being  in  my 
house  at  Gladwyns  after  the  decease  of  .  .  .  Alice  my  wyfe. 

The  “Gladwyns”  of  the  will  is  almost  certainly  the  estate,  men¬ 
tioned  above,  in  Waltham  Holy  Cross.41 

36  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls  1494-1509,  p.  398,  memb.  27  (10). 

37  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i,  pt.  i,  p.  215  (no.  438  [1  ] ,  memb.  24). 

88  In  his  will :  “Saint  Vedast  .  .  .  where  I  late  was  parishener.” 

89  In  Essex,  about  13  mi.  N.  by  E.  from  London. 

40  See  W.  Winters,  “Account  of  MSS.  of  Waltham  Abbey,”  Royal  Hist.  Soc. 
Transactions,  vi,  265,  where  there  is  a  summary  of  a  cartulary  compiled  by  Abbot 
Robert  Fuller  (Harl.  MS.  3739).  This  man  was  evidently  the  “Sir  Robert  Fuller 
nowe  Celerar”  of  Lupset’s  will  (see  the  next  note).  In  connection  with  this  estate 
see  also  Early  Chancery  Proceedings,  40/300. 

41  In  1541  Alice  I.upset  received  payment  of  £13  6  s.  8  d.  from  Waltham  Abbey 
( L .  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  xvi,  no.  745,  f.  45) ;  cf.  her  husband’s  will:  “.  .  .  my  wife 
shall  have  the  londs  and  tenemente  Rents  Reversions  and  servise  with  all  their 
appurtenances  aswell  freehold  as  Copyholde  which  I  .  .  .  have  aswell  in  the  parishe 
of  Waltham  holy  Crosse  ...  as  elleswhere.”  His  bequests  to  Waltham  Abbey  and 
its  inmates  were  as  follows:  “I  bequeth  unto  the  Abbot  Priour  and  Celerer  and 
Convent  of  Waltham  holycrosse  yf  they  be  goode  and  loving  unto  my  wife  and 
myn  executours  in  all  things  aswell  concerning  suche  Ferme  holde  and  copyholde 
that  I  am  bounde  for  them  that  is  to  sey  I  bequeth  to  these  and  to  be  occupied 
at  the  awter  of  our  lady  in  the  Abbey  church  ...  a  Chaleis  and  a  pair  of  Cruetts 
of  Silver  and  gilt  of  the  value  of  viii  l.  sterlinge  Item  I  bequeth  unto  .  .  .  thabbot 
...  a  Jemewe  of  golde  ...  to  Sir  Robert  Fuller  nowe  Celerar  ...  a  Jemewe 
of  golde  .  .  .  unto  the  Priour  ...  a  Jemewe  of  golde.  .  .  .  Item  I  bequeth  unto 
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Little  remains  to  be  said  of  Lupset’s  father.  Of  those  of  his  ap¬ 
prentices  whom  he  remembers  in  his  will — William  Cley,  Richard 
Walker,  and  Thomas  Greneshilde — the  last  mentioned  here  seems 
to  have  been  his  favorite.  To  him  was  given  “my  great  Tace  my 
best  planisshing  hammer  for  sponys  my  best  spone  hamer  all  my 
molds  both  of  the  xii  appostelles  and  other  of  silver,  ii  pair  bal- 
aunces  ...  a  pyle  of  weights,  a  Tye  and  a  Dexe,”  and  also  a 
third  of  the  remaining  instruments.  Lupset’s  business,  then,  did 
not  descend  to  any  of  his  relatives  after  his  death.42  This  is  worth 
noting  because  during  his  last  illness  his  wife  seems  to  have  been 
carrying  on  his  business  for  him.43  The  chief  beneficiaries  of  his 
will  were  his  wife  and  his  son  Thomas,  both  of  whom,  with 
Thomas  Gale  of  London,  haberdasher,  were  made  executors.  He 
died  early  in  1522/3,  for  his  will  was  proved  on  March  6  of  that 
year.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Alphage,  Cripplegate, 
which  stood  close  to  London  Wall.44 

every  of  the  other  Chanons  ...  to  pray  for  my  soule  iii  s.  iiii  d.”  Lupset’s  lands 
in  the  parish  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross  are  also  referred  to  in  Early  Chancery  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  332/82  (years  1504  to  1515).  The  suit  is  summarized  as  follows:  “Thomas 
Lubsed,  citizen  and  goldsmith  of  London,  applies  against  Thomas  Newman  and 
John  Archer,  yeomen,  for  non-payment  of  residue  of  price  of  underwoods  in  Wal¬ 
tham  Holy  Cross,  and  felling  of  timber  in  breach  of  covenants.”  Land  in  Waltham 
Holy  Cross  was  granted  to  Thomas  and  Alice  Lupset  by  George  Treheyron  in  7 
Henry  VIII  (deed  B.  10155  in  P.R.O.).  In  24  Henry  VIII,  Alice  Lupset  grants  to 
Thomas  Roberts  and  others  premises  there  {ibid.,  B.  5649).  (I  am  indebted  to  Miss 
L.  J.  Redstone  for  calling  my  attention  to  these  deeds.)  On  October  26,  1532,  Chris¬ 
topher  Hales  wrote  about  these  lands  to  Cromwell.  A  part  of  the  letter  is  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows:  “Mr.  Riche  and  I  are  at  a  point  with  Roberts  the  auditor  for 
his  lands  which  were  Mrs.  Lubbyshed’s  near  Copthall.  Roberts  and  Ryche  behaved 
well,  but  the  former  would  not  part  with  the  land  except  to  the  King.  We  have 
promised  him  220  l.,  which  he  gave  for  it.  He  says  it  is  worth  400  marks”  ( L .  and 
P.  Henry  VIII,  v,  no.  1470).  (Copt  Hall  is  a  seat  2  miles  S.W.  of  Epping,  Essex.) 

42  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  one  Lupset,  a  jeweller  (William,  a 
brother  of  the  elder  Lupset?),  occurs  in  a  document  of  1532  ( L .  and  P.  Henry 
VIII,  v,  no.  1711). 

43  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1229.26  ff.  and  n. 

44  In  Alice  Lupset’s  will:  “.  .  .  my  body  to  be  buried  within  the  parrishe 
churche  of  Sainte  Alphey  within  Crepulgate  besides  Thomas  Lupsett  my  husbonde.” 
At  the  time  of  the  elder  Lupset’s  death,  the  nth  century  church  was  in  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  condition.  In  1538  it  was  pulled  down,  and  the  14th  century  church  of 
Elsynge  priory,  which  priory  was  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII,  became  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Alphage.  It  was  evidently  in  the  latter  church,  then,  that  the  elder  Lupset 
was  buried.  He  was  one  of  the  priory’s  benefactors;  in  addition  to  his  offer,  al¬ 
ready  quoted,  to  help  build  a  new  church,  these  items  are  found  in  his  will:  “I 
bequeth  unto  the  Priour  of  the  said  house  of  Elsing  Spitell  vi  s.  viii  d.  ...  to 
every  chanon  of  the  same  house  xx  5.  to  pray  for  my  soule  .  .  .  to  be  equally 
devyded  amonge  the  Susters  in  Elsing  Spitell  to  pray  for  my  soule  xiii  s.  iiii  d.” 
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His  wife  Alice  survived  him  by  more  than  twenty  years.45 
Though  proof  is  lacking,  it  is  probable  that  after  becoming  a 
widow  she  lived  at  Waltham  Holy  Cross  for  a  while,46  though 
when  she  died,  in  1543/4,  she  was  a  parishioner  of  St.  Laurence’s, 
Jewry.47  There  is,  also,  a  record  that  she  had  in  1540  leased  from 
the  Bishop  of  Wells  for  twenty-eight  years  at  a  rent  of  185.  “his 
too  lowe  chambers  and  kechyn,  with  their  appurtenances,  sette 
and  beyng  neer  the  churche  within  the  precincte  of  the  said  bussh- 
oppe’s  place  without  Algate  in  London  late  called  the  Mynores, 
which  too  chambers  be  nowe  in  the  holdyng  of  the  said  Alice.”48 
She  was  probably  residing  here  at  the  time  of  her  death;  in  her 
will  was  written,  “I  bequeth  to  the  Vicar  of  the  Churche  where  I 
dwell  vi  viii  d.”  She  owned  a  house  in  the  parish  of  All  Hallows, 
Bread  Street,49  but  evidently  never  lived  there.50 

Though  in  his  will  he  did  not  specify  where  he  wished  to  be  buried,  these  be¬ 
quests  suggest  that  he  desired,  if  possible,  to  rest  in  the  church  of  this  priory.  (See 
P.  G.  Nash,  Hist,  of  S.  Alphage,  London  Wall,  and  Elsynge  Priory,  Beverley,  1914; 
W.  Jenkinson,  London  Churches  before  the  Great  Fire,  1917,  pp.  1 16  f . ;  and  J.  J. 
Baddeley,  Cripplegate,  London,  1921,  pp.  23  f.  I  wish  to  thank  the  present  rector, 
the  Rev.  Prebendary  H.  A.  Mason,  for  his  kindness  to  me  when  I  visited  the 
present  church.) 

45  This  and  the  fact  that  in  her  will  she  makes  no  mention  of  Thomas  Lupset 
the  younger,  though  she  provided  for  prayers  for  her  own  soul  and  her  husband’s, 
suggest  that  she  may  have  been  her  husband’s  second  wife  and  Thomas’  step¬ 
mother.  But  this  theory  is  opposed  by  all  the  other  facts  known:  the  elder  Lupset 
did  not  refer  in  his  will  to  any  former  wife;  Thomas  died  in  her  house;  by  Eras¬ 
mus,  who  was  acquainted  with  her,  and  by  Zacharias  Phrysius,  she  was  called 
Lupset’s  mother  (see  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1229.26,  and  post,  p.  14s,  n.  133).  Here  may  also 
be  mentioned  a  puzzling  statement  in  a  letter  of  1521  to  Thomas  Lupset  the 
younger  from  Erasmus.  Erasmus  asks  Lupset  to  greet  his  (Lupset’s)  stepfather 
for  him  (Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1229.30).  But  the  word  vitrico  found  in  the  1521  edition 
of  Erasmus’  letters  becomes  patri  in  1529.  There  are  two  explanations  of  why  Eras¬ 
mus  first  wrote  vitrico.  He  may,  of  course,  have  really  thought  that  the  elder  Lupset 
was  Thomas’  stepfather.  But  it  is  also  possible  that,  in  a  joking  mood  (see  con¬ 
text),  he  may  have  wished  to  suggest  that  Lupset’s  “father”  was  Colet,  of  whom 
he  had  formerly  written  to  Lupset,  tibi  singularem  patronum,  praeceptorem  ac 
potius  parentem  (ibid.,  Ep.  1053.531).  At  any  rate,  the  fact  that  the  other  word 
was  later  substituted  tends,  together  with  all  the  evidence  we  have,  to  invalidate 
any  theory  that  the  elder  Lupset  was  Thomas’  stepfather. 

46  Note  that  it  was  not  until  1532-3  that  she  gave  up  her  premises  there  (p.  20, 
n.  41). 

47  In  her  will  she  stated  that  she  was  a  member  of  this  parish. 

48  Cal.  MSS.  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells,  ii,  252. 

49  Guildhall  archives,  Husting  roll  243  (119),  35  Henry  VIII:  Quitclaim  from 
Robert  Hartop,  goldsmith,  and  Joan  his  wife  to  Alice  Lupset,  widow,  of  a  tene¬ 
ment  of  All  Hallows,  Bread  Street.  Possibly  this  house  was  the  elder  Lupset’s  place 
of  business. 

50  The  parishes  mentioned  in  her  will  were  those  of  St.  Alphage,  St.  Laurence, 
St.  Mildred,  and  St.  Foster  (Vedast). 
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Her  will,  drawn  up  on  March  14,  1542/3,  is  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  because  of  the  eminent  people  mentioned : 

To  my  cousin  Edwarde  Bowdon  to  maister  Doctor  Wooton  executor 
of  this  my  present  testament  and  laste  will  to  eche  of  theyme  fourtie 
shillinges  for  a  gowne  of  blacke  clothe.  And  to  the  saide  maister  doctor 
wiffe  xxvi  s.  viii  d.  for  a  black  gowne.  ...  To  Henry  Wotton  my  god- 
sonne  sixe  poundes  thretene  shillinges  and  foure  pence. 

Edward  Wotton  shares  with  Lupset  and  John  Clement  the  honor 
of  being  one  of  the  first  to  teach  Greek  at  Corpus  Christi,  Ox¬ 
ford.61  At  the  time  of  Alice  Lupset’s  death  he  was  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  His  De  differentiis  animalium  of 
1552  gave  him  a  European  reputation.62 

Item  I  bequeth  to  Sir  Richard  Gresham  fourtie  shillinges  for  a  blacke 
gowne.  Item  I  bequeth  to  my  Lady  Gresham  his  wiffe  that  nowe  is  xl  s. 
for  a  blacke  gowne.  Item  I  bequeth  to  Thomas  Gresham  his  sonne  and 
to  the  said  Thomas  wiffe  that  nowe  is  to  eche  of  theyme  xxvi  s.  viii  d. 
for  a  blacke  gowne. 

Little  need  be  said  here  of  these  two  men;  their  names  are  among 
those  of  the  greatest  Londoners  that  ever  lived.  The  former  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  many  capacities;  he  will  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  for,  in  addition  to  numerous  other  services  to  the  city,  his 
humanitarian  efforts  to  relieve  the  sick  and  the  poor.63  The  latter, 
even  more  famous  than  his  father,  is  known  especially  as  the 
founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Having  such  people  as  her  friends, 
without  question  Lupset’s  mother  belonged  to  the  upper-middle 
class.54 

Others  whom  she  names  in  her  will  are  “Rauffe  Lathum  and 
his  wiffe.  .  .  .  Bartilmewe  Averell  widdower  John  Clercke  gold- 
smythe  and  his  wiffe  my  cousin  John  Laurance  and  his  wiffe  the 
goodman  Forster  and  his  wiffe  .  .  .  Anne  Wylforde  .  .  .  and 
parnell  Wilford  her  suster  .  .  .  Katheryn  Lawraunce  .  .  .  Mar¬ 
garet  my  servaunte  .  .  .  and  John  Browne  and  his  suster  my  saide 
husbondes  Kynnisfolkes.  ...”  There  are  several  gifts  to  charity, 

61  See  p.  95. 

52  D.N.B. 

63  Richard  Gresham  had  premises  in  the  parish  of  St.  Laurence,  Jewry  ( D.N.B. ). 

54  She  was  evidently  also  acquainted  with  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  mother 
of  her  son’s  close  friend,  Reginald  Pole.  In  1539  the  Countess  owed  her  the  large 
sum  of  £100  (L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  xiv,  no.  181  [iv] ) .  Edward  Wotton  was  at  one 
time  physician  to  the  Countess  (D.N.B.) . 
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mostly  to  the  poor  of  the  parishes  in  which  she  had  lived.  Because 
no  bequest  is  made  to  anyone  named  Lupset,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  she  was  the  last  of  the  immediate  family.65 

Evidently  the  first  ten  years  or  so  of  Thomas  Lupset’s  life  were 
spent  with  his  parents.  What  career  they  planned  for  him,  whether 
they  wished  him  to  take  up  his  father’s  business  or,  when  they 
discovered  his  talent  in  other  directions,  encouraged  him  to  hope 
for  a  more  elevated  calling,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  What  may  be 
said,  however,  is  that  the  age  was  one  in  which  a  gifted  son  of 
middle-class  parents  was  given  a  splendid  chance  to  go  very  far 
indeed.  Not  for  hundreds  of  years  in  England  had  ability  meant  so 
much,  and  blood  so  little.  It  is  important  that  this  truth  be  empha¬ 
sized  before  proceeding  to  an  account  of  Lupset’s  own  career. 

With  the  country  in  a  more  settled  condition  because  of  peace 
and  a  better  administration  of  justice,  there  came  to  the  middle- 
class  citizens,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  a  new  liberty  which 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  pursue  their  own  interests  without 
being  constantly  discouraged  by  illegal  interference  or,  what  was 
almost  as  bad,  by  the  fear  of  it.  But  this  immunity  was  in  itself 
rather  negative  than  positive;  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  exert 
themselves,  but  did  not  offer  them  a  strong  inducement  to  do  so.  In 
one  important  respect,  however,  the  new  freedom  was  such  that  it 
directly  stimulated  ambition.  A  new  incentive  was  given  to  men  of 
ability.  It  came  as  a  result  of  that  absolutism  which,  developed  by 
Henry,  was  to  be  the  manner  of  Tudor  government.  Whether  be¬ 
cause  of  a  fear  of  the  nobles,  since  his  right  to  rule  was  open  to 
question,  or  to  an  innate  jealousy  of  them,  Henry  greatly  lessened 
their  power.  New  posts,  held  by  royal  appointment,  became  of 
greater  political  importance  than  the  old  hereditary  feudal  offices. 
With  a  very  few  exceptions  the  older  nobility  became  merely  orna¬ 
mental.  A  new  official  class  sprang  up.  Offices  formerly  held  almost 
entirely  by  men  of  noble  blood  were  now  open  to  all.  Birth  was 
discounted  in  favor  of  talent.  Most  of  the  prominent  statesmen 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  were  of  humble  birth:  Bray  was 
the  son  of  a  physician;  Empson,  according  to  Bacon,  was  the  son 
of  a  sieve-maker;  Poynings’  father  was  Jack  Cade’s  sword-bearer; 
and  Lovell’s  mother  was  an  alderman’s  daughter.58  Because  they 

65  There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  believe  that  she  may  have  had  a  daughter 
(see  p.  160). 

56  See  Tudor  C onstitutional  Documents,  ed.  J.  R.  Tanner,  Cambridge,  1922,  p.  4. 
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could  be  rewarded  by  ecclesiastical  promotion,67  churchmen  occu¬ 
pied  some  of  the  highest  offices  of  state.  And,  since  the  Church  was 
basically  democratic,  any  man  of  legitimate  birth  might  enter  its 
ranks  with  the  hope  of  rising  to  a  high  position.  Morton,  who  was 
of  humble  lineage,  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Car¬ 
dinal  because  of  his  civil  services.68  Later  Wolsey,  the  son  of  an 
Ipswich  tradesman,  was,  as  a  churchman,  to  direct  the  destinies 
of  England.  With  the  nation  again  becoming  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  talented  men  were  needed  in  the  diplomatic 
service  at  home  and  abroad.  A  new  value,  therefore,  was  given  to 
education.  No  longer  were  scholars  to  be  dependent  on  the  gratui¬ 
tous  patronage  of  the  nobility,  a  means  of  support  which  had 
almost  ceased  since  the  civil  war  had  begun.69  There  was  now  a 
call  for  men  of  learning  because  of  the  practical  services  they 
could  render.80  To  follow  knowledge  was  to  promote  one’s  worldly 
interests.61  And  the  means  of  gaining  an  education  were  at  hand 
for  all  deeply  desirous  of  obtaining  it.  The  gifted  man  who  was 
ambitious  could,  whoever  his  father  was,  hope  for  much. 

57  See  Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VII,  ed.  J.  R.  Lumby,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1892,  p.  19.10  ff. 

58  Numerous  examples  of  this  might  be  given.  When  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  Richard 
Pace  acted  as  an  ambassador  to  the  Venetians.  Richard  Fox,  Secretary  of  State, 
confessed  he  had  never  seen  the  cathedrals  of  Exeter  and  Wells,  of  which  sees  he 
was  Bishop  (Nichols,  i,  391). 

59  See  J.  Lewis,  The  Life  of  Dr.  John  Fisher,  London,  1885,  App.  VIII. 

60  The  scholar-diplomat  type  of  the  age  is  well  represented  by  Tunstall  and 
Pace  (see  Allen,  i,  Epp.  207.22  n.,  and  211.43  n.).  See,  also,  P.  Smith,  Erasmus, 
New  York,  1923,  p.  18:  “All  public  men,  as  well  as  all  governments,  needed  secre¬ 
taries  skilled  in  the  learned  tongue,  to  give  intelligibility  and  elegance  to  their  state 
papers.” 

61  See  in  this  connection  p.  240.20  ff. 
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A  member  of  the  household  of  John  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s; 
a  student  under  William  Lily. 

L UPSET  was  very  fortunate  in  coming  when  young  into  inti- 
J  mate  contact  with  the  man  who,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  More,  was  the  best  friend  of  Erasmus  in  England.  As  already 
seen,  the  boy’s  early  home  was  evidently  eastward  but  a  short 
distance,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  from  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
Here,  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  1505,1  John  Colet2  had  become 
dean.  He  was  well  fitted  for  holding  such  a  position.  From  the 
time  when,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  son  of  a  Buckinghamshire  gen¬ 
tleman  who  twice  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  he  had  entered 
Oxford,  to  that  of  his  appointment  at  nearly  forty  as  dean,  he  had 
worked  diligently  toward  becoming  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.3  He 
had  read  the  writings  of  the  Schoolmen;  he  knew  thoroughly  the 
writings,  of  incomparably  more  value  in  his  estimation,  of  the 
Church  Fathers.  He  had  gone  abroad,  visiting  France  and  Italy. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  became  personally  acquainted  with 
either  or  both  of  the  two  great  Florentines,  Ficino  and  Savonarola; 
we  have  no  specific  evidence,  indeed,  that  he  visited  Florence.  To 
the  former,  however,  either  as  listener  or  reader,  he  was  surely  in¬ 
debted,4  and  probably,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the  latter.®  Colet 
had  returned  to  England  about  1496  to  lecture  gratuitously  at 
Oxford.  There  his  interpretation  of  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  was  in 
many  ways  decidedly  novel.6  He  had  no  use  for  argument  as  a 

1  See  Allen,  iv,  Add.  (to  i,  404),  p.  xxii. 

2  The  best  life  of  Colet  is  by  J.  H.  Lupton  (London,  1909  [also  1887]).  To  this 
and  other  books  concerning  Colet  by  the  same  author  (see  passim),  I  am  greatly 
indebted. 

3  See  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1211.252  ff.:  Nec  indulgentia  fortunae  nec  impetu  naturae 
longe  alio  trahentis  potuerit  ab  Euangelicae  vitae  studio  depelli.  For  Colet’s  wide 
reading  see  ibid.,  263  ff. 

4  He  quotes  Ficino  (see  Joannis  Coleti  Enarratio  in  Epistolam  S.  Pauli  ad  Ro¬ 
manos,  ed.  Lupton,  London,  1873,  p.  32). 

6  For  a  brief  comparison  of  Colet  and  Savonarola  see  H.  H.  Milman,  Annals  of 
S.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  1869,  p.  114. 

6  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  these  lectures  see  esp.  Lupton,  The  Influence  of  Dean 
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mere  game.  He  saw,  also,  that  to  treat  Scripture  as  a  series  of 
detached  texts  and  not  as  a  complete  whole  was  to  obscure  its  real 
meaning;  likewise,  that  the  attempt  to  derive  a  number  of  inter¬ 
pretations  from  the  same  words  of  the  Bible  was  to  lose  sight  of 
the  essential  thought  contained  in  them.7  He  insisted  that  the  dis¬ 
course  in  the  New  Testament  was,  except  when  parables  were 
introduced,  to  be  taken  literally.8  In  place  of  the  coldness  of  men¬ 
tal  acrobatics,  he  introduced  the  emotional  warmth  of  Platonic 
mysticism;9  instead  of  the  complex  and  futile  hairsplitting  of  the 
Schoolmen,10  his  listeners  heard  simple  and  practical  discussions 
of  social  and  religious  problems.  He  approached  the  Scriptures 
creatively,  striving  to  enrich  their  meaning  by  investing  them,  as 
Seebohm  says,  “with  a  sense  of  reality  and  sacredness  which 
pressed  them  home  at  once  to  the  heart.”11  His  earnestness  made 
him  appear  to  Erasmus  as  one  inspired:  “He  seemed  indued  with 
a  dignity  and  majesty  more  than  human.  His  voice  had  another 
tone,  his  eyes  another  look,  his  countenance  and  figure  appeared 
magnified  and  lighted  up  by  inspiration.”12  Upon  his  leaving  Ox¬ 
ford,  there  followed  his  life  work  as  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s. 

As  a  welcomed  member  of  his  household,  Lupset  was  to  know 
the  Dean  intimately,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  mind  of  the 
youth  was  most  open  to  the  direction  of  an  older  friend  and  ad¬ 
viser.  It  may  with  little  question  be  said  that  no  one,  not  even 
Erasmus,  ever  had  such  a  powerful  influence  on  Lupset  as  did 
Colet.  Indeed,  after  Colet’s  death  Lupset  wrote  to  Erasmus  that 
he  had  resolved  to  make  his  life  resemble  in  every  way  possible 
that  of  the  Dean.13  Because  of  the  strong  impression  of  Colet  on 
Lupset,  certain  of  the  former’s  ideas  are  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  here;  in  particular,  since  Lupset  was  primarily  a  scholar, 
Colet’s  attitude  toward  the  revival  of  learning. 

Colet  upon  the  Reformation  of  the  English  Church,  London,  1893,  pp.  1 1-7,  and 
Life  of  Colet,  pp.  59-87;  F.  Seebohm,  The  Oxford  Reformers  of  1498,  London,  1867, 
pp.  11-20. 

7  See  esp.  S.  Knight,  The  Life  of  Dr.  John  Colet,  London,  1724  (also  1823),  p.  46. 

8  See  Lupton,  Life  of  Colet,  pp.  106  f. 

9  See  ibid.,  pp.  ix,  79,  81-3,  86  n.,  and  107. 

10  Erasmus  wrote  to  Colet :  Quod  neotericum  hoc  theologorum  genus,  qui  meris 
argutiis  et  sophisticis  cauillationibus  insenescunt,  tibi  negas  placere,  ne  tu  mecum 
vehementer,  mi  Colete,  sentis  (Allen,  i,  Ep.  108.20  ff.). 

11  Op.  cit.,  p.  20. 

12  Nichols,  i,  215  f.  For  the  Latin  see  Allen,  i,  Ep.  116.28-31. 

18  See  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1229.5  ff. 
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To  understand  this  attitude  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
general  nature  of  English  humanism.  In  Italy  the  revival  of  the 
classics  came  when  the  Italians  were  rapidly  approaching  a  con¬ 
dition  of  scepticism  or  of  passive  intellectual  concern  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  religion.14  Hence  the  popularity  of  the  secular  culture 
tended  to  turn  the  interests  of  the  people  still  further  away  from 
the  spiritual.16  Worldliness  and  immorality  accompanied  the  new 
learning  there.  Writes  Symonds: 

The  Renaissance  was  so  dazzling  by  its  brilliancy,  so  confusing  by  its 
rapid  changes,  that  moral  distinctions  were  obliterated  in  a  blaze  of 
splendour,  an  outburst  of  new  life,  a  carnival  of  liberated  energies.  The 
corruption  of  Italy  was  only  equalled  by  its  culture.  Its  immorality  was 
matched  by  its  enthusiasm.16 

Of  the  Athens  of  Italy  he  says : 

At  Florence  a  passionate  love  of  art  and  learning — the  enthusiasm 
which  prompted  men  to  spend  their  fortunes  upon  MSS.  and  statues,  the 
sensibility  to  beauty  which  produced  the  master-works  of  Donatello  and 
Ghiberti,  the  thirst  for  knowledge  which  burned  in  Pico  and  Poliziano 
and  Ficino — existed  side  by  side  with  imprudent  immorality,  religious 
deadness,  cold  contempt  for  truth,  and  cynical  admiration  of  successful 
villany.17 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Savonarola,  living  among  these 
conditions,  attacks  the  classical  culture  as  inimical  to  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  spiritual  values.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  there  had 
been  little  cessation  of  interest  in  religion,  nor  had  morality  given 
way  to  worldliness.  Moreover,  at  the  time  when  the  new  learning 
was  getting  a  foothold  there,  the  moral  and  spiritual  degeneration 
of  Italy  offered  Englishmen  a  warning  of  the  serious  excesses  that 
might  be  expected  to  go  along  with  an  interest  in  Greek  and  Latin 
literature  in  their  own  land  if  their  enthusiasm  for  the  ancient 
writings  should  cause  them  to  lose  all  sense  of  proportion.18  In 
contrast  to  the  Italian  revival  of  learning,  then,  the  corresponding 

14  See  esp.  J.  A.  Symonds,  The  Renaissance  in  Italy,  i  ( The  Age  of  the  Despots, 
London,  1875),  390  f. 

15  See  esp.  J.  Burckhardt,  The  Civilization  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  London, 
1892,  p.  504. 

16  Op.  cit.,  p.  306. 

17  Ibid..,  p.  436. 

18  A  northern  humanist,  Erasmus  shared  this  distrust  of  the  antique  culture  (see 
Mullinger,  op.  cit.,  i,  475  n.). 
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movement  in  England — where  religion  and  morality  were  neither 
lost  sight  of  nor  divorced/9  and  where  problems  of  right-living 
and  of  theology  were  regarded  as  all-important — tended  not  to 
banish,  as  in  Italy,  an  interest  in  these  problems  which  was  dying, 
but  to  quicken  one  which  had  not  lost  its  vitality.  With  the  grow¬ 
ing  popularity  of  the  new  learning  in  England,  came  also  a  keener 
desire  to  understand  God.  Far  from  being  discarded,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  attitude  toward  life  was  emphasized  by  those  most  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  the  revival  of  the  languages  of  paganism.  The  man  who 
perhaps  best  typifies  the  humanism  of  the  Italy  that  Colet  visited 
is  Machiavelli;  the  English  humanism  of  the  same  general  period 
is  well  represented  by  Thomas  More.  Both  were  humanists— and 
yet  they  were  in  one  highly  important  respect  at  opposite  poles: 
the  Italian  subordinated  the  moral  element  in  life;  the  Englishman 
stressed  it.  In  England  there  was  no  return  to  “the  animalism  of 
Greece”  and  “the  lust  of  Rome”;  most  of  the  early  English  hu¬ 
manists,  indeed,  practiced  asceticism.20  Very  different  from  the 
humanism  of  Italy,  the  interest  in  England  in  the  languages  of  the 
pagan  world  sprang  from  a  belief  that  a  knowledge  of  them  would 
help  to  answer  problems  of  right-living  and  of  social  conditions, 
and  to  clarify  and  enrich  theology. 

Any  amount  of  evidence  could  be  given  in  proof  of  this  attitude 
of  English  humanists  toward  the  new  learning.  The  point  of  view 
of  Bishop  John  Fisher21  affords  a  striking  example.  As  Chancellor 
of  Cambridge  he  invited  Erasmus  to  lecture  there  on  Greek.  The 
statutes  he  drew  up  for  St.  John’s  called  for  a  Greek  lecture.  In 
his  old  age  he  tried  to  get  William  Latimer,  the  greatest  scholar 
in  England,  to  teach  him  Greek.  Yet  his  eagerness  to  know  this 
language  was  due  wholly  to  his  desire  to  read  the  New  Testament 
in  the  original.22  The  praise  bestowed  upon  him  by  More  is  espe¬ 
cially  significant  as  showing  the  moral  nature  of  English  human¬ 
ism:  “He  is  a  man  illustrious  not  only  by  the  vastness  of  his  erudi- 

19  “Morality  and  religion  [in  Italy]  suffered  almost  a  complete  separation  in  the 
fifteenth  century”  (Symonds,  op.  cit.,  i,  382). 

20  For  asceticism  in  Grocyn  see  Lyte,  op.  cit.,  p.  388;  in  More,  C.  Wordsworth, 
Eccl.  Biog.,  London,  ii  (1810),  66-9;  in  Fisher,  A.  J.  Mason,  Lectures  on  Colet, 
Fisher,  and  More,  London,  1895,  p.  54;  in  Warham,  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  i2ii.309n. 

21  For  Fisher  see  esp.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  Life  of  Blessed  John  Fisher,  London,  1902. 
A  closely  contemporary  account  (MS.  Harleian  6382)  is  printed  in  E.E.T.S.,  E.S. 
cxvii,  1921  (for  1915). 

22  Bridgett,  op.  cit.,  p.  61.  For  Fisher’s  reading  see  ibid.,  pp.  91  ff . 
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tion,  but  much  more  so  by  the  purity  of  his  life.”23  To  most  Italian 
humanists  the  last  part  of  More’s  sentence  would  be  considered  a 
laughable  anti-climax.  The  general  subject  under  discussion  may 
be  approached  from  another  angle.  Mr.  J.  M.  Berdan,  commenting 
on  the  fact  that  in  Tudor  England  “humanism  was  a  serious, 
moral,  reflective  force,”  points  out24  that  half  of  the  books  in 
Grocyn’s  library25  deal  with  theology  and  philosophy.  The  list  of 
authors  quoted  by  Colet  in  his  various  treatises26  is  indicative, 
also,  in  both  its  exclusion  of  “paganistic”  literature  and  inclusion 
of  patristic  writings,  of  the  dominance  of  Christian  theology  in 
early  English  humanism.  There  can  be,  to  summarize  broadly,  no 
question  that  English  humanism  of  the  early  sixteenth  century 
was  a  pseudo-humanism — not  pagan,  but  Christian.27 

The  characteristic  of  placing  emphasis  on  morality  and  religion 
is  seen  in  Dean  Colet  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  in  most  of 
the  other  Englishmen  of  his  day  who  were  interested  in  the  new 
learning.  He  regarded  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  as  a 
means  to  one  end,  the  bringing  of  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Word.  In  his  lectures  on  Corinthians  he  revealed  to  what  an  ex¬ 
treme  opinion  of  the  works  of  pagan  authors  this  emphasis  carried 
him: 

Now  if  anyone  should  say,  as  is  often  said,  that  to  read  heathen 
authors  is  of  assistance  for  the  right  understanding  of  Holy  Writ,28  let 
them  reflect  whether  the  very  fact  of  such  reliance  being  placed  upon 
them  does  not  make  them  a  chief  obstacle  to  such  understanding.  For, 
in  so  acting,  you  distrust  your  power  of  understanding  the  Scriptures  by 
grace  alone,  and  prayer,  and  by  the  help  of  Christ,  and  of  faith;  but 
think  you  can  do  so  through  the  means  and  assistance  of  heathens.  .  .  . 
Those  books  alone  ought  to  be  read,  in  which  there  is  a  salutary  flavour 

23  Thomae  Mori  .  .  .  Opera  Omnia,  1689,  p.  52. 

24  Early  Tudor  Poetry,  New  York,  1920,  p.  262. 

25  For  a  list  of  these  see  Burrows,  op.  cit.,  pp.  319  ff. 

28  See  Lupton,  Life  of  Colet,  p.  67  n. 

27  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  English  humanists  were  orthodox;  in  refuting 
the  charge  of  heresy  brought  against  Erasmus,  More  classes  him  with  Colet,  Fisher, 
Warham,  Mountjoy,  Tunstall,  Pace,  and  Grocyn,  all  of  these  English  friends  of 
Erasmus  being,  according  to  More,  orthodox  beyond  suspicion  (see  Burrows,  op. 
dt.,  p.  357) • 

28  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  Church  Fathers  venerated  by  Colet 
were  troubled  in  conscience  because  of  their  devotion  to  pagan  literature,  and  felt 
it  necessary  to  insist  that  these  writings  were  read  by  them  solely  as  part  of  a 
Christian  education  (see  esp.  D.  Comparetti,  Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  London, 
1895,  chap.  6). 
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of  Christ — in  which  Christ  is  set  forth  for  us  to  feast  upon.  Those  books 
in  which  Christ  is  not  found  are  but  a  table  of  devils.29 

The  following  passage  from  the  statutes  he  drew  up  for  St.  Paul’s 
School30  likewise  indicates  that  his  attitude  toward  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  literature  bordered,  as  Lupton  says,  “on  the  nar¬ 
row-minded  and  illiberal”: 

As  towchyng  in  this  scole  what  shalbe  taught  of  the  Maisters  and 
lemyd  of  the  scolers  it  passith  my  wit  to  devyse  and  determyn  in  par- 
ticuler  but  in  generall  to  speke  and  sum  what  to  saye  my  mynde,  I  wolde 
they  were  taught  all  way  in  good  litterature  both  laten  and  greke,  and 
goode  auctors  suych  as  haue  the  veray  Romayne  eliquence  joyned  withe 
wisdome  specially  Cristyn  auctours  that  wrote  theyre  wysdome  with 
clene  and  chast  laten  other  in  verse  or  in  prose,  for  my  entent  is  by  thys 
scole  specially  to  incresse  knowlege  and  worshipping  of  god  and  oure 
lorde  Crist  Jesu  and  good  Cristen  lyff  and  maners  in  the  Children  And 
for  that  entent  I  will  the  Chyldren  lerne  ffirst  aboue  all  the  Cathechyzon 
in  Englysh  and  after  the  accidence  that  I  made  or  sum  other  yf  eny  be 
better  to  the  purpose  to  induce  chyldren  more  spedely  to  laten  spech 
And  thanne  Institutum  Christiani  hominis  which  that  lernyd  Erasmus 
made  at  my  request  and  the  boke  called  Copia  of  the  same  Erasmus  And 
thenne  other  auctours  Christian  as  lactancius  prudentius  and  proba  and 
sedulius  and  Juuencus  and  Baptista  Mantuanus  .  .  . 

The  selection  of  these  authors  instead  of  the  great  classical  his¬ 
torians  and  philosophers  reveals  the  unmistakable  bias  of  Colet’s 
mind.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  content  and  point  of  view  of  a  good  proportion  of  the  classical 
literature.  Nevertheless,  his  feeling  that  the  new  interest  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  Greek  and  Latin  might  do  a  great  deal  of  harm — he  had 
witnessed  the  excesses  accompanying  the  revival  of  the  classics  in 
Italy — did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  enormous  amount  of  good  that 
could  be  derived  from  the  new  learning.  Though  not  a  student  of 
Greek  himself,31  having  had  as  a  young  man  no  opportunity  to  be 
taught  it,  he  saw  the  value  of  acquiring  that  language.  To  him  this 
value  lay  in  the  fact  that  with  such  knowledge  one  was  able  to 

29  Quoted  in  Lupton,  Life  of  Colet,  p.  76. 

30  Reprinted  in  Lupton,  Life  of  Colet,  App.  A.  The  quoted  passage  is  on  p.  279. 

31  Colet’s  lectures  at  Oxford  were  based  on  the  Vulgate.  In  1516,  following 
Erasmus’  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  Colet  wrote  to  him :  Nam  nunc  dolor  me 
tenet  quod  non  didicerim  Graecum  sermonem,  sine  cuius  peritia  nihil  sumus  (Allen, 
ii,  Ep.  423.13-5). 
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understand  more  precisely  the  message  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
may  be  said,  in  a  word,  that  Colet’s  interest  in  humanism  was  due 
entirely  to  his  enthusiasm  for  the  teachings  found  in  the  Gospels 
and  the  Apostolic  Epistles. 

The  following  opinion  of  marriage,  which  he  expressed  in  lec¬ 
turing  on  St.  Paul,  shows  him  by  no  means  free  from  the  ascetic 
attitude  of  the  Middle  Ages: 

He  suffered  each  one,  without  grudging,  to  marry,  and  take  to  himself 
one  wife  in  lawful  wedlock,  as  a  remedy  for  his  passion,  if  he  felt  that 
through  weakness  he  could  not  live  single ;  that  he  who  could  not  abstain 
from  all,  might  yet  abstain  from  all  but  one;  remembering  that  this  one 
is  allowed  him,  lest  perchance  his  lustful  propensities  should  break  out 
into  some  more  abominable  outrage.  And  so,  for  the  avoidance  of  evil, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  for  the  preservation  of  all  practicable  good,  he 
who  cannot  be  in  the  first  rank  is  mercifully  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
second;  and  to  have  one  wife  if  he  cannot  do  without  any.32 

His  manner  of  living  was  most  simple.  In  a  letter  to  Jodocus  Jonas, 
Erasmus  says  that  it  was  Colet’s  custom  as  dean  to  wear  a  simple 
black  gown  of  wool  instead  of  the  customary  purple  robes.33  Here 
Erasmus  makes  much,  also,  of  the  frugality  of  the  Dean’s  table.34 
Polydore  Vergil  writes  that  Colet  ate  but  once  a  day,  and  that  for 
a  number  of  years  he  had  gone  without  suppers.35 

In  short,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  modern  note  sounded  in 
the  efforts  of  Colet  to  introduce  a  more  practical  and  rational 
Christianity  which  would  bear  more  appealingly  on  life,  there  was 
a  mediaevalism  which  revealed  how  very  much  he  was  a  product 
of  the  immediate  past.  He  was  in  many  ways  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive,  the  most  English,  of  all  the  English  humanists. 

The  Dean  entered  upon  his  new  duties  with  great  energy.  The 
cathedral  body  was  lax  in  discipline;  he  saw  to  it  that  this  laxity 
was  diminished.36  The  English  Church  seriously  needed  reform;37 
in  his  epoch-making  sermon  made  to  the  convocation  at  Paul’s  in 
1512,  he  sounded  the  trumpet  of  the  Reformation  by  attacking 
ecclesiastical  abuses  with  straightforward  sincerity.  On  another 

32  Quoted  in  Lupton,  Life  of  Colet,  pp.  77  f. 

83  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1211.333  ff. 

34  Ibid.,  308-12. 

36  Quoted  in  Knight,  Life  of  Colet  (1823),  p.  92  n. 

36  See  esp.  Lupton,  Life  of  Colet,  pp.  124-41. 

37  See,  however,  the  writings  of  Cardinal  Gasquet  on  this  subject. 
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occasion,  before  a  king  about  to  engage  in  war  on  France,  he  de¬ 
livered  a  sermon  in  which  he  exhorted  his  hearers  to  follow  the 
example  of  Christ,  not  that  of  Caesar  and  Alexander.38  Great  was 
his  fearlessness  and  dynamic  intensity. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  more  retired  and  gentler  Colet  we  are 
immediately  concerned.  The  Dean  was  a  lover  of  children.  He 
liked  to  look  upon  them,  to  hear  their  voices;  to  him  they  were 
evidences  of  God’s  love — he  often  compared  them  to  angels.39  At 
the  simple  suppers  to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  invite  a  few 
learned  friends,  the  discourse  would  be  suggested  by  a  passage  of 
Scripture  which  one  of  the  boys  of  the  household  would  read 
aloud.40  The  Dean  felt  that  the  words,  coming  from  youthful  lips, 
would  fill  the  assembly  with  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  written. 
We  can  imagine  him,  with  this  love  of  children,  often  visiting  the 
cathedral  choir  and  grammar-school,  making  himself  personally 
acquainted  with  the  boys — a  second  father  ready  to  help  them, 
understanding  them  with  sympathetic  tenderness.41 

As  a  result  of  two  great  enthusiasms,  a  love  of  children  and  a 
belief  in  the  worth  of  the  new  learning,  Colet  became  the  founder 
of  St.  Paul’s  School,  the  first  public  school  in  England  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  humanistic  pedagogy.42  For  centuries  there  had  been  a 
grammar-school  connected  with  the  cathedral.  Whether  the  new 
school  was  an  altered  continuation  of  the  old,  or  was  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  from  it,  has  been  a  much-discussed  question.43  At  any  rate  the 
old  school  was  in  operation  immediately  prior  to  the  foundation 
of  the  new.  We  may  conjecture  that  a  realization  of  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  cathedral  grammar-school  to  give  instruction  he  con¬ 
sidered  worth  while — a  realization  that  would  be  sharply  brought 
home  to  him  by  the  presence  in  the  school  of  even  one  youth  eager 
to  learn — must  have  greatly  aided  his  determination  to  make  such 
instruction  possible.  Thanks  to  his  friend  Grocyn,  the  study  of 
Greek  had  made  some  beginning  at  Oxford.  But  very  little  had 

38  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1211.576  ff esp.  586  f. 

89  Ibid.,  416-8. 

40  Ibid.,  312-26. 

41  “A  lytell  proheme”  which  Colet  wrote  to  his  “Accidence”  brings  out  this 
tenderness  unmistakably  (reprinted  in  Lupton,  Life  of  Colet,  App.  B,  pp.  290  f.). 

42  See  M.  F.  J.  McDonnell,  History  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  London,  1909,  pp. 
46-9,  for  a  discussion  of  priority  in  this  connection. 

43  Cf.  Lupton,  Life  of  Colet,  pp.  156-60,  with  McDonnell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13-26, 
and  the  Times  (London),  July  7,  1909,  p.  4. 
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been  done  to  make  it  possible  for  young  men  entering  that  univer¬ 
sity  to  come  equipped  with  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  “the  varay  Romayne  tong  which  in  the  tyme  of 
Tully  and  Salust  and  Virgill  and  Terence  was  vsid,  whiche  also 
seint  Jerome  and  seint  ambrose  and  seint  Austen  and  many  hooly 
doctors  lernyd  in  theyr  tymes”  rather  than  with  “that  ffylthynesse 
and  all  such  abusyon  which  the  later  blynde  worlde  brought  in 
which  more  ratheyr  may  be  callid  blotterature  thenne  litera¬ 
ture.”44  The  Dean  felt  that  in  his  own  education  he  had  of  neces¬ 
sity  devoted  much  valuable  time  to  the  trivium  and  quadrivium 
that  might  better  have  been  spent  in  learning  Greek;  he  was  re¬ 
solved  that  youths  of  London,  at  any  rate,  should  henceforth  not 
go  through  the  same  experience  because  of  a  lack  of  opportunity 
for  study.  The  death  of  his  father  had  brought  him  a  rich  patri¬ 
mony;  with  this  money  he  began  as  early  as  150845  to  build  his 
new  school  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Paul’s  churchyard.  This 
school,  though  not  “full  accomplished  and  finyshed  ...  in  every 
point”  until  1512, 46  was  certainly  in  operation  by  August,  1510.47 

For  the  office  of  head-master  of  his  new  school,  the  Dean  wished 
“a  man  hoole  in  body  honest  and  vertuouse  and  lernyd  in  the  good 
and  clene  laten  litterature  and  also  in  greke  ...  to  teche  the 
Children  .  .  .  not  allonly  good  literature  but  also  good  Maners.”48 
William  Lily,  godson  of  Grocyn,  was  chosen,  receiving  his  official 
appointment  in  1510.49  He  had  been  at  Oxford  when  Colet,  who 
was  a  little  older,  was  there.  Having  graduated  in  arts,  he  had 
journeyed  to  Jerusalem,  going  from  there  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
received  instruction  in  Greek  from  the  Greek  refugees  from  Con¬ 
stantinople.  At  Rome  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Sulpitius  Veru- 
lanus  and  Pomponius  Laetus;  at  Venice,  those  of  Egnatius.  Re¬ 
turning  to  England  he  settled  in  London  as  a  teacher  of  the  classic 
languages.  His  son  George  states  that  his  father  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1522  had  been  head-master  of  St.  Paul’s  School  for  fifteen 
years.60  This  would  place  his  connection  with  Colet  as  early  as 

44  Colet’s  Statutes  of  St.  Paul’s  School  (Lupton,  Life  of  Colet,  pp.  279  f.). 

46  McDonnell,  op.  cit.,  p.  59. 

49  Ibid. 

47  See  the  Times,  July  14,  1909,  p.  22.  Cf.  McDonnell,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 

48  Colet’s  Statutes  (Lupton,  Life  of  Colet,  p.  272). 

49  See  the  Times,  July  7,  1909,  p.  4. 

60  Elogia,  f.  47.  Almost  all  our  information  about  William  Lily  comes  from  the 
brief  account  of  his  life  by  his  son. 
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1507,  when  the  erection  of  the  new  school  had  evidently  not  be¬ 
gun.  We  may  suppose,  therefore,  if  George  Lily  is  correct,  that  his 
father  was  at  first  either  connected  with  the  old  school  or  was 
called  in  to  give  separate  instruction  to  a  few  of  the  more  able 
and  eager  boys. 

What  has  gone  before  has  been  written  as  a  necessary  back¬ 
ground  for  understanding  how  Lupset  spent  his  early  years  and 
what  influences  were  moulding  his  character  during  the  formative 
period  when  he  was  approaching  manhood.  An  attempt  will  now 
be  made  to  place  him  against  this  background.  The  problem  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  the  following  questions:  (1)  when  did  the  boy 
become  known  to  Colet,  and  when  did  he  commence  to  live  in  the 
cathedral  establishment?  (2)  how  did  he  come  to  Colet’s  atten¬ 
tion?  (3)  just  what  was  his  position  in  Colet’s  household?  and  (4) 
did  he  attend  St.  Paul’s  School?  Since  the  evidence  we  have  is  sel¬ 
dom  direct  and  precise,  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  unfor¬ 
tunately  not  wholly  conclusive. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  worth  of  one  of 
Erasmus’  colloquies  as  evidence  bearing  on  Lupset’s  youth.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  known  that  in  writing  these  Erasmus  often  had 
definite  individuals  and  incidents  in  mind;  part  of  Uxor,  for  in¬ 
stance,  clearly  refers  to  More’s  first  marriage.51  It  is  very  probable 
that  in  writing  another,  Pietas  Puerilis,  Erasmus  drew  on  his 
memory  of  Lupset  as  a  young  man.  In  this  colloquy  a  youth  near¬ 
ing  seventeen  is  presented  who,  living  with  his  parents,  goes  back 
and  forth  to  school.  Upon  being  questioned  by  Erasmus,  he  says 
that  as  a  boy  he  lived  in  the  household  of  Colet,  from  whom  he 
derived  the  precepts  he  has  been  stating  to  Erasmus  in  their  pres¬ 
ent  conversation.  Now  the  fact  signifies  little,  it  is  true,  that  the 
many  ideas  expressed  by  the  young  student,  whom  Erasmus  calls 
“Gaspar,”  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  those  of  Lupset,  since  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  that  several  youths  having  the  same  teacher, 
and  one  with  such  enthusiastic  and  pronounced  views  as  Colet, 
would  have  practically  identical  opinions  on  moral  and  religious 
questions.  And  the  statement  by  Gaspar  that  as  a  boy  he  lived 
with  Colet  is  of  itself  not  enough  to  identify  Gaspar  with  Lupset. 
There  are,  however,  three  rather  convincing  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  identification.  First,  Gaspar  was  almost  seventeen.  Not 

51  For  this  identification  see  Mr.  Allen’s  note  in  the  Times  Lit.  Supp.,  Dec.  26, 
1918. 
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only  was  this  age  more  than  the  average  one  of  grammar-school 
boys,62  but  it  was  also  probably  that  of  Lupset  when  Erasmus  last 
saw  him  as  a  student  in  London  before  the  latter  went  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1 5 1 1 .  Second,  Lupset  was  in  all  probability  better  known 
to  Erasmus  and  thought  more  highly  of  by  him  than  was  any 
other  one  of  Colet’s  pupils.  Third,  Lupset  was  known  by  Erasmus 
to  be  Colet’s  favorite.  There  is,  then,  a  rather  strong  probability 
that  Gaspar  was  drawn  from  Lupset.  It  is  important  to  remember, 
however,  that  even  if  we  could  be  certain  of  this  there  would  still 
remain  some  doubt  about  the  truth  of  the  small  details  of  the 
dialogue,  for  in  such  works  as  the  “Colloquies”— writings  imagina¬ 
tively  built  up  on  a  substratum  of  fact — the  author  is  usually,  even 
in  our  own  day,  little  concerned  with  the  accuracy  of  every  par¬ 
ticular.63  Therefore,  while  accepting  the  Pietas  Puerilis  as  con¬ 
taining  evidence  worthy  of  mention  in  a  discussion  of  Lupset’s 
youth,  we  must  somewhat  discount  the  value  of  that  evidence. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Lupset  came  under  the  friendly 
influence  of  Colet  soon  after  the  latter  took  up  his  duties  as  Dean 
of  St.  Paul’s.  For  although  it  is  impossible  definitely  to  determine 
either  when  the  acquaintance  of  the  two  began  or  at  what  time 
the  boy  entered  the  Dean’s  household,  all  the  facts  that  are  known 
point  to  these  events  as  happening  at  least  as  early  as  1508,  and 
probably  a  year  or  two  before  then. 

First,  we  know  that  on  October  24,  1508,  Lupset  received  from 
the  King  a  grant64  for  life  of  the  free  chapel  of  St.  Margaret56  the 
Virgin  in  Hilberwurch  (Hilburgh)  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  the 
former  incumbent,  Edmund  Lutton,  having  resigned.  Lutton  had 

62  See  Mullinger,  op.  cit.,  i,  346. 

53  Here  it  should  be  stated  that  Lupton,  because  of  a  detail  given  by  Gaspar  in 
the  account  of  his  daily  life,  is  inclined  to  dismiss  the  idea  that  Gaspar  is  drawn 
from  Lupset:  “That  Erasmus  could  not  have  had  Lupset  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
this  dialogue  seems  clear  from  his  description  of  Gaspar’s  going  through  St.  Paul’s 
when  on  his  way  between  school  and  his  parents’  house.  Lupset’s  home  lay  east¬ 
wards  from  the  school.  Of  course,  this  all  depends  on  the  assumption  that  the 
‘templum’  of  the  dialogue  was  the  cathedral,  and  the  ‘ludus’  St.  Paul’s  School” 

( Life  of  Colet,  p.  151  n.).  Now  there  is,  as  Lupton  suggests,  nothing  in  the  text  to 
indicate  that  templum  (and  Aedem  sacrum)  refer  to  the  cathedral;  in  fact,  at  the 
time  of  his  meeting  with  Erasmus,  Gaspar  had  just  come  from  St.  Mary’s  church. 
Therefore  Lupton’s  argument  carries  little  weight. 

64  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  ( Henry  VII),  London,  1916,  ii,  607. 

65  The  reading  “St.  Mary”  is  found  in  the  “Calendar.”  This  is  dearly  a  mistake 
(see  ibid.,  ii,  565,  and  F.  Blomefield,  An  Essay  towards  a  Typog.  Hist,  of  Norfolk, 
London,  1807,  vi,  n6ff.). 
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been  given  this  benefice  just  a  year  before.58  His  predecessor  was 
Colet,  who  had  been  granted  it  for  life  in  i486.57  That  Lupset  was 
given  a  preferment  which  Colet  had  recently  resigned  makes  it 
fairly  certain,  when  to  this  fact  is  added  the  evidence  of  Colet’s 
great  interest  in  Lupset,  that  the  grant  was  obtained  through 
Colet’s  recommendation.58  Then,  since  we  may  suppose  that  the 
Dean  would  not  make  this  recommendation  except  in  favor  of  one 
for  whose  character  and  ability  he  was  able  and  willing  to  stand 
sponsor — the  benefice  was  a  rich  one,  yielding  thirty  pounds59 — 
it  would  appear  likely  that  before  the  request  was  made  in  behalf 
of  Lupset  the  Dean  must  have  had  a  good  opportunity  of  becom¬ 
ing  personally  intimate  with  him.  This  implies  an  acquaintance 
of  some  duration. 

Additional  evidence  of  another  sort,  also,  tends  to  make  it  prob¬ 
able  that  Lupset  became  a  member  of  Colet’s  household  during 
the  early  years  of  the  latter’s  life  as  dean.  Writing  to  Lupset  in 
1519  a  letter  condoling  the  death  of  Colet,  Erasmus  says: 

A  common  loss  and  lamentation  to  both  of  us;  my  sincere  friend; 
your  singular  patron,  preceptor,  or  rather  your  very  parent.  .  .  .You 
ought,  .  .  .  my  Lupset,  to  endeavour  to  resemble,  as  near  as  possible, 
your  great  master,  in  whose  family  you  lived  so  many  years,  in  the  .  .  . 
talents  of  learning  and  piety.60 

Now  by  1513  Lupset  was  at  Cambridge.61  But  the  words  of  Eras¬ 
mus — “so  many  years” — indefinite  as  they  are,  were  meant  to 
imply  a  greater  length  of  time,  one  would  suppose,  than  five  years, 
the  period  between  1508,  when,  as  we  have  just  seen,  Colet  was 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  Lupset,  and  1513,  when,  if  not 
earlier,  Lupset  was  no  longer  residing  with  him.62  Hence  Erasmus’ 
statement  that  Lupset  lived  with  Colet  for  many  years  would 

66  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  ( Henry  VII),  ii,  565. 

67  Materials  for  a  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII  (Rolls  Series),  ed.  W. 
Campbell,  i,  513. 

68  Later  we  find  Colet  writing  to  Wolsey  a  letter  requesting  that  a  benefice  be 
given  John  Rightwise,  the  surmaster  of  St.  Paul’s  School  (Lupton,  Life  of  Colet, 
pp.  226  f.). 

69  Knight,  Life  of  Colet  (1724),  p.  330. 

60  Ibid.,  pp.  235  f.  For  the  Latin  see  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1053.529-40. 

61  See  pp.  45  f. 

62  The  following  possibility  must,  though  slight,  be  taken  into  account  here. 
Perhaps,  after  leaving  Cambridge  (see  p.  51),  Lupset  returned  to  Colet’s  home  for 
a  stay  of  as  much  as  two  or  three  years,  and  Erasmus  was  perhaps  including  this 
period  in  his  “so  many  years.”  See,  however,  the  next  note. 
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seem  to  indicate  an  earlier  date  for  the  beginning  of  this  residence 
than  15O8.03 

There  is  no  precise  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  youth  with  the  middle-aged  man  began.  Two  conjec¬ 
tures  in  answer  to  this  question  have  been  made.  In  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  study  of  the  influence  of  Plato  upon  Lupset’s  An  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  young  men  .  .  . ,  the  late  Dr.  Kurt  Schroder  suggests  that 
it  was  perhaps  through  Erasmus’  friendship  with  Lupset’s  father 
that  the  boy  became  a  student  at  St.  Paul’s  School.64  Surely,  in 
the  light  of  what  has  already  been  said,  we  may  dismiss  the 
theory,  indirectly  stated  here,  that  Lupset  went  to  St.  Paul’s 
School  before  his  close  intimacy  with  Colet  commenced.  To  re¬ 
peat,  the  new  building  was  not  started  until  1508,  nor  the  head¬ 
master  appointed  until  1510,  whereas  it  is  highly  probable  that 
before  1508  Lupset  was  well  known  to  the  Dean.  That  it  was 
Erasmus  who  made  Colet  acquainted  with  Lupset  is,  of  course, 
possible,  though  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  guess.  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  evidence  that  Erasmus  knew  Lupset’s  parents;  in  two  letters 
written  to  Lupset,  one  in  151705  and  the  other  in  1521, 68  Erasmus 
wishes  to  be  remembered  to  them.  But  this  fact,  while  it  helps  to 
make  the  conjecture  more  plausible,  proves  nothing  in  regard  to 
the  question  at  hand.  It  should  be  added  that  if  Erasmus  did  per¬ 
form  this  service  for  Lupset  he  must  have  done  so  during  that 
visit  of  his  to  England  which  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1505 
and  the  first  half  of  1506. 

The  second  conjecture  is  Lupton’s:  “Lupset  .  .  .  may  have 
attracted  Colet’s  notice  as  one  of  the  chorister  boys,  and,  when 
his  voice  began  to  break,  may  have  been  kept  by  him  with  a  view 
to  the  further  prosecution  of  his  studies.”67  Again,  only  a  guess. 
Yet  in  this  conjecture  there  is  a  hint  of  what  is  probably  the  truth; 
namely,  that  it  was  while  receiving  instruction  at  the  cathedral 
grammar-school,  as  either  chorister  or  one  of  the  regular  pupils,68 

68  The  statement  in  Pietas  Puerilis  that  Gaspar  lived  when  “a  mere  boy”  in  the 
house  of  Colet — Fuit  mihi  admodum  puero  consuetudo  domestica  cum  .  .  .  Coleto 
— should  also  be  noted  in  this  connection. 

6i  Archiv  j.n.  Sprachen,  142.  Band  (1921),  55. 

65  Allen,  iii,  Ep.  690.12  f. 

66  Ibid.,  iv,  Ep.  1229.26-30. 

67  Life  0)  Colet,  p.  151. 

68  There  was  intercommunication  between  the  cathedral  choir  and  the  grammar- 
school  (see  McDonnell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  20,  29). 
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that  Lupset  first  came  to  the  attention  of  Colet.  In  support  of  this 
theory  is,  first,  the  conclusion  already  drawn,  that  Colet  before 
recommending  Lupset  for  the  benefice  at  Hilburgh  must  have  had 
a  good  opportunity  of  observing  him.  Second,  from  George  Lily’s 
account  of  Lupset  we  know  that  the  Dean  took  him  under  his  pro¬ 
tection  on  account  of  the  remarkable  talent  the  boy  revealed.69 
This  talent  could  hardly  have  become  apparent  until  after  Lupset 
had  received  some  education.  In  addition,  since  he  certainly  made 
a  deep  impression  on  Colet,  we  are  probably  right  in  thinking  that 
Colet,  instead  of  being  informed  by  others  of  his  precocity,  must 
have  himself  observed  it,  and,  we  may  add,  have  often  done  so. 
Such  observation  could  hardly  have  been  possible  unless  Lupset 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  cathedral.  We  may  therefore 
accept  as  fairly  probable  the  theory  that  Colet  discovered  Lupset 
when  the  boy  was  attending  the  cathedral  grammar-school. 

As  a  result  of  this  discovery,  Colet  took  such  a  personal  interest 
in  Lupset  that  the  boy  was  invited,  as  we  have  seen,  to  become  a 
member  of  his  household.  It  is  certain  that,  while  there,  Lupset 
was  taught  by  Colet;  as  evidence  we  have  the  words  of  Erasmus, 
already  quoted,  in  which  he  refers  to  Colet  as  Lupset’s  preceptor, 
and  also  a  still  more  definite  statement  by  Edward  Braynewode.70 
We  do  not  know,  on  the  other  hand,  what  service,  if  any,  Lupset 
performed  for  Colet  in  return  for  the  Dean’s  many  kindnesses  to 
him.  We  should  suppose  that  the  Dean,  in  recommending  him  for 
the  benefice  in  Norwich  diocese,  had  in  mind  that  the  income 
derived  from  this  preferment  would  be  a  means  of  paying  Lupset 
for  work  of  some  sort.  Knight,  indeed,  declares71  that  Anthony  a 
Wood  wrote  that  Lupset  was  amanuensis,  or  study  servant,72  to 
Colet.  But  in  Wood’s  account  of  Lupset  there  is  no  such  state¬ 
ment.  Colet’s  scribe  during  these  years  was  evidently  Peter  Meg- 
hen,  in  whose  hand  are  several  of  the  Colet  manuscripts  which 
have  survived.73  Others  are  in  Colet’s  own  hand.74  The  beautiful 

69  Elogia,  f.  49. 

70  Bale’s  Index,  p.  443. 

71  Life  of  Colet  (1724),  p.  389. 

72  In  his  will  Colet  speaks  of  Lupset  as  his  “schollar”  (p.  84).  Here  this  word 
is  evidently  meant  to  imply  either  that  Lupset’s  studies  were  aided  by  Colet’s  sup¬ 
port,  or  that  Lupset  was  taught  by  Colet.  There  is  authority  for  both  of  these 
interpretations  (see  N.E.D.).  There  is  none,  however,  for  the  use  of  the  word  in 
the  sense  of  “scholarly  helper.” 

78  Lupton,  Life  of  Colet,  pp.  62  n.,  63  n. 

7 4  Ibid.,  p.  63. 
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manuscript  of  his  Super  opera  Dionysii,  preserved  in  the  library  of 
St.  Paul’s  School,  does  not  appear,  on  investigation,  to  have  been 
written  by  Lupset.76  There  is,  indeed,  no  definite  proof  that  Lupset 
either  did  or  did  not  aid  Colet  in  any  way.  We  are,  nevertheless, 
probably  right  in  thinking  that  at  this  time  he  performed  tasks  of 
some  kind  for  his  benefactor. 

Lupset  was  also  taught  by  William  Lily,  studying  Latin  and 
Greek.76  Was  this  instruction  given  privately  or  was  he  a  member 
of  one  of  Lily’s  classes  at  St.  Paul’s  School?  It  is  a  difficult  ques¬ 
tion.  Though  in  none  of  the  accounts  of  Lupset  by  his  contem¬ 
poraries  is  the  statement  made  that  he  attended  Colet’s  new 
school,  the  absence  of  such  a  statement  may  indicate  only  that  the 
writers  of  these  accounts  felt,  in  saying  that  he  studied  under  Lily, 
that  the  implication  of  Lupset’s  attendance  at  St.  Paul’s  School 
would  be  obvious.  There  is,  also,  no  reason  to  believe  that  Lupset 
was  too  advanced  because  of  Colet’s  teaching  to  attend  the  new 
school  as  a  regular  pupil.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  it  was  in  the 
rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin  that  Lily  instructed  him.77  Because 
Colet  was  unacquainted  with  Greek,  Lupset  evidently  did  not 
commence  the  study  of  this  language  until  taught  by  Lily;  in  this 
subject,  then,  he  would  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  boys. 
Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  he  was  too  old  to  join  one  of  Lily’s 
regular  classes.  The  scholar  in  Erasmus’  Pietas  Puerilis  is,  though 
nearing  seventeen,  attending  a  London  school;  therefore,  whether 
or  not  we  identify  Lupset  with  the  young  man  of  that  dialogue, 
any  objection  raised  by  Lupset’s  age  disappears.  All  of  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  attended  St.  Paul’s  School.  It 
is,  furthermore,  somewhat  more  probable  that  he  did  so,78  in  that 
it  is  certain  that  Lily  taught  at  the  school,  whereas  that  he  gave 
private  lessons  is  conjectural. 

To  summarize  what  has  been  said  about  Lupset  in  this  chapter. 
We  know  (i)  that  because  of  his  remarkable  ability  he  was  taken 
into  Colet’s  household,  living  there  “many  years”  and  being  taught 

76  Mr.  Richard  Holworthy  of  London,  who  compared  for  me  the  writing  of  this 
MS.  with  a  photostat  of  one  of  Lupset’s  letters  (Ep.  12),  has  informed  me  that 
the  two  are  in  a  totally  different  hand.  The  suggestion  that  such  a  comparison  be 
made  was  offered  by  Lupton  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Ser.  6,  i,  450. 

76  Elogia,  f.  49. 

77  Ibid. 

78  The  fact  that  Gaspar  attended  a  school  deserves  mention  in  connection  with 
this  probability. 
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by  him;  (2)  that  he  received  on  October  24,  150S,  a  benefice  in 
the  diocese  of  Norwich;  and  (3)  that  he  was  taught  the  rudiments 
of  Greek  and  Latin  by  William  Lily.  From  these  and  other  related 
facts  the  following  deductions  have  been  made;  (1 )  that  he  almost 
certainly  came  to  the  attention  of  Colet  not  later  than  1508,  and 
probably  a  year  or  two  earlier;  (2)  that  he  was  probably  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  cathedral  grammar-school  when  Colet  first  took  a  deep 
interest  in  him;  (3)  that  in  all  probability  he  received  his  benefice 
through  Colet's  request;  and  (4)  that  it  is  somewhat  more  likely 
that  he  attended  St.  Paul’s  School  than  that  he  did  not.  If  he  did 
so  to  this  school,  we  do  not  know  whether  while  doins  so  he  con- 
tinued  to  live  with  Colet,  or  returned  to  his  parents’  home.79 

The  years  Lupset  spent  with  Colet  and  Lily  must  have  been 
pleasant  ones  indeed  to  the  young  man.  Not  only  was  this  part  of 
his  life  a  happy  period  in  itself,  but  also  he  must  have  then  be¬ 
lieved  a  brilliant  career  was  in  store  for  him.  The  fact  that  he  had 
been  mven  a  benefice  when  he  was  not  more  than  fourteen  vears 

O  J 

old  could  not  have  failed  to  impress  him  with  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  elders.  A  vouns  man,  he  had  by  his 
talents  and  industry  caused  Dean  Colet  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
him,  with  the  result  that  he  was  given  the  best  opportunity  to 
study — his  teacher  William  Lily — then  possible  in  England.  Nor 
was  this  all.  For  a  vouth  interested  in  learning,  there  was  no  privi¬ 
lege  comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by  Lupset  as  a  member  of  Colet’s 
household.  It  tvas  not  uncommon,  to  be  sure,  for  a  great  church¬ 
man  to  act  as  patron  to  a  young  man  in  whom  he  was  interested; 
Thomas  More  spent  his  early  years  with  Archbishop  Morton,  and 
Richard  Pace  grew  up  in  Bishop  Langton’s  home.  But  in  one 
important  respect  Lupset’s  life  at  Paul’s  was  different  from  that 
of  other  youths  fortunate  enough  to  have  prominent  men  as  their 
patrons.  He  lived  in  the  center  of  a  great  movement.  In  the  first 
decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  not  Oxford  but  London 
that  was  the  home  of  English  humanism.  “In  London,”  wrote 
Erasmus  in  1505,  “there  are  five  or  six  men  who  are  accurate 
scholars  in  both  tongues,  such  as  I  think  even  Italy  itself  does 

79  The  probability  that  Gaspar  was  drawn  from  Lupset  is  the  only  thing  that 
points  to  Lupset's  having  returned  to  the  home  of  his  parents  before  he  went  to 
Cambridge.  In  the  colloquy,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  young  man  is  going  to 
school  from  his  parents’  home.  On  the  other  hand.  Erasmus'  statement  that  Lupset 
lived  many  years  with  Colet  inclines  one  toward  the  belief  that  Lupset  remained 
in  the  Dean's  household. 
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not  at  present  possess.”80  And  these  men  were  Colet;s  dearest 
associates.  Nothing  better  illustrates  the  friendship  existing  among 
the  members  of  this  small  group  than  a  letter  written  from  London 
by  More  to  Colet,  who  was  temporarily  absent  in  the  country, 
urging  his  return : 

Let  a  regard  for  me  have  influence  with  you,  since  I  have  given  mv- 
self  wholly  up  to  you.  and  am  anxiously  expecting  your  return.  Mean¬ 
while  I  shall  be  spending  mv  time  in  the  companv  of  Grocvn.  Linacre, 
and  my  friend  Lily;  the  first,  as  you  know,  the  sole  director  of  my  life 
in  your  absence;  the  second,  my  tutor  in  studv;  the  third,  the  beloved 
sharer  in  all  my  concerns.51 

What  is  particularly  significant  here  is  the  close  intimacy  of  the 
English  humanists.  That  they  often  met  together  is  highly  prob¬ 
able.  Surely,  also,  some  of  these  meetings  took  place  under  Colet's 
roof.  Here  it  was.  we  may  imagine,  that  Lupset  became  acquainted 
with  those  friends  of  the  Dean  who  were  to  play  such  important 
parts  in  the  young  man’s  later  life — Erasmus.  Linacre.  and  More. 
Added  to  that  of  Colet  and  Lily,  the  encouragement  of  these  men 
must  haye  been  highly  gratifying  to  him — and  a  source  of  resolute 
self-confidence  when,  his  student  days  in  London  o\*er.  he  set  out 
for  Cambridge. 

S0Xichols,  i.  3S0.  Mr.  Allen  think.-  Erasmus  here  refers  to  Grocvn.  Linacre. 
More.  Lily,  and  perhaps  Latimer  and  Tunstall  (i.  Ep.  iS5.i3n.').  The  doubt  about 
the  last  two  arises  from  the  uncertainty  of  their  whereabouts  when  this  letter  was 
written. 

51  Tr.  Lupton  (Life  of  Colet,  pp.  145  f.). 
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AT  CAMBRIDGE 

A  student  at  the  university ,  aiding  Erasmus ’  scholarly  labors . 

OF  Lupset’s  years  (or  months)  at  Cambridge  very  little  is 
known.  Dr.  Caius  wrote  that  he  attended  Pembroke  Hall 
there.1  This  was  questioned  by  Brian  Twyne,2  who  wondered  why 
no  mention  of  having  been  at  that  university  was  made  by  Lupset 
when  later  at  Oxford  he  requested  that,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
studied  four  years  at  Paris  and  Oxford,  he  be  made  Master  of 
Arts.3  Anthony  a  Wood  also  doubted  Caius,  since  no  authority  for 
the  statement  was  given.4  Baker,  as  critic  of  Wood,  wrote  that 
because  Caius  was  closely  contemporary  with  Lupset  he  did  not 
need  to  cite  his  authority,  and  pointed  out  that  Caius  became 
Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Cambridge  in  1532. 5  There  is,  indeed,  no 
reason  for  a  modern  scholar  to  question  Caius  here.  Twyne’s  ob¬ 
jection  bears  little  weight,  because  Lupset’s  stay  at  Pembroke  was 
probably  both  short  and  unpleasant.8  And  while  it  is  true  that  no 
mention  is  made  by  Bale  or  George  Lily  of  his  presence  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  his  later  eminence  at 
Oxford  might  easily  have  caused  his  connection  with  the  other 
university  to  be  practically  forgotten.  Furthermore,  though  Caius 
is  our  sole  authority  for  the  statement  that  Lupset  attended  Pem¬ 
broke  Hall,7  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  he  spent  some  time 
at  Cambridge.  The  letters  of  Erasmus  make  this  a  certainty. 

Probably  because  of  an  invitation  extended  to  him  by  Bishop 
John  Fisher,  the  chancellor  of  the  university,  Erasmus  about  Au¬ 
gust,  1 51 1,8  left  London  for  Cambridge,  where  he  was  to  remain 

1  Works  of  John  Caius,  M.D.,  ed.  E.  S.  Roberts,  Cambridge,  1912,  Hist.  Cantab. 
Acad.,  bk.  i,  p.  47. 

2  Bodl.  MS.  Twyne,  xxiv,  41 1. 

3  See  p.  98. 

4  Ath.  Oxon.  (1813),  i,  69. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  69  n. 

6  See  pp.  45  f.  and  50  f. 

7 1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Venn  of  Cambridge  for  his  kindness  in  answering 
a  letter  on  this  subject. 

8  Erasmus’  letter  of  Aug.  24,  1 5 1  x ,  from  Cambridge  (Allen,  i,  Ep.  225)  seems 
to  have  been  written  soon  after  his  arrival. 
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during  most  of  the  next  two  years.  His  real  reason  for  going  seems 
to  have  been  the  offered  opportunity  of  attaining  leisure  to  devote 
to  scholarship  by  undertaking  lectures  which,  while  not  requiring 
very  much  of  his  time,  would  give  him  a  means  of  support.9  Little 
is  known  about  the  details  of  Erasmus’  teaching  at  this  period. 
It  is  very  probable  that  he  lectured  on  theology;  in  October,  1511, 
he  wrote  that  he  was  considering  doing  so,10  and  in  a  letter  of 
1514,  which  is  marred  by  interpolation,  he  stated  that  he  taught 
sacred  literature  there.11  It  is  certain,  also,  that  he  taught  Greek. 
His  major  interest,  however,  was  his  work  as  author  and  editor. 
In  his  letters  of  these  years  little  mention  is  made  of  his  lectures; 
on  the  only  occasion  in  which  he  goes  into  much  detail  about  them 
he  appears  discouraged  because  of  the  small  number  of  his  pu¬ 
pils.12  But  of  his  labors  in  the  field  of  scholarship  he  writes  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  task  of  editing  occupied  most  of  his  attention.  Although 
his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  not  published  until  1516,  a 
great  amount  of  the  preparatory  work  was  done  at  Cambridge. 
Writing  in  1514  he  states  that  during  the  past  two  years  he  has 
corrected  the  entire  New  Testament  by  the  collation  of  ancient 
Greek  manuscripts,  and  has  annotated  more  than  a  thousand 
places.18  In  this  same  letter  he  speaks  of  another  labor  to  which 
he  devoted  much  time  there — his  part  in  the  new  edition  of  St. 
Jerome  which  Froben  was  bringing  out  at  Basle.  He  says  that  he 
has  corrected  St.  Jerome’s  Epistles,  distinguishing  with  dagger- 
marks  the  spurious  additions,  and  illustrating  the  obscure  pas¬ 
sages  with  notes.14 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  editing  of  these  two  works,  that 
Erasmus,  in  a  letter  written  to  Colet,  mentions  Lupset.  After 
speaking  of  various  matters,  he  concludes  with  this  postscript: 

I  have  done  the  collation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  am  now  attack- 

9  Mullinger  is  inclined  to  believe  that  Erasmus  went  there  primarily  to  lecture 
( Univ .  of  Camb.,  i,  473) ;  cf.  Seebohm,  op.  cit.,  p.  137. 

10  Allen,  i,  Ep.  233.80. 

II  Ibid.,  Ep.  296.134  ff. 

12  Ibid.,  Ep.  233.8  ff.  For  his  disappointment  about  fees  see  esp.  Ep.  282.47  ff. 

13  Ibid.,  Ep.  296.155  ff.  For  an  account  of  the  progress  of  this  book  see  esp.  A. 
Bludau,  Die  beiden  ersten  Erasmus-Ausgeben  des  Nenen  Testaments  und  ihre  Geg- 
ner  ( Biblische  Studien,  vii  Band,  5  Heft),  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1902.  Erasmus’ 
preface  to  the  first  edition  is  in  Allen,  ii,  Ep.  373;  see  also  ibid.,  i,  Ep.  1,  pp.  13  ff. 

14  Allen,  i,  Ep.  296.152  ff. 
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ing  St.  Jerome.  When  this  is  finished,  I  fly  back  to  you.  Thomas  Lupset, 
your  true  pupil,  is  both  useful  and  agreeable  to  me  by  his  daily  com¬ 
panionship,  and  the  assistance  he  lends  me  in  these  corrections.  I  repay 
his  pains  with  mine,  and  would  do  so  more  abundantly,  if  his  studies, 
from  which  I  am  loth  to  withdraw  him,  permitted  him  more  leisure. 
Believe  me,  no  one  could  be  more  attached  to  you  than  he  is.18 

The  year-date  is  missing  from  this  letter,  only  the  day  and  the 
month — July  n — being  given.  Mr.  Emerton,  arguing  that  the  beg¬ 
ging  found  in  the  first  part  of  it  could  hardly  have  happened  after 
Erasmus  had  received  his  pension  from  Archbishop  Warham  in 
March,  1 5 1 1/2 ,  places  the  letter  as  early  as  1 5 1 1 ,16  The  basis  of 
this  argument  appears  rather  slight,  however,  when  Erasmus’ 
notorious  insincerity  in  money  matters  is  recalled.17  Neither  the 
late  Mr.  Nichols  nor  Mr.  Allen  considers  1511  a  possible  date. 
Yet  these  two  editors  of  Erasmus’  correspondence  do  not  agree. 
The  former,  with  little  hesitance,  places  the  letter  in  1512. 18  The 
latter,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts,  follows  Reich19 
in  choosing  1513,  though  Mr.  Allen  admits  that  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  dating  “are  not  wholly  conclusive.”20  Unfortunately 
there  is  nothing  known  about  Lupset  which  bears  on  this  prob¬ 
lem.21  Unless  more  evidence  is  forthcoming,  the  date  will  continue 
unsatisfactory — probably,  but  not  certainly,  1513. 

The  same  difficulty  of  dating  is  met  with  in  a  letter  from  Eras¬ 
mus  to  More  lacking  any  date  whatsoever.  Mr.  Nichols  places  it 
in  November,  1512;  Mr.  Allen,  in  July,  1513.  Both  agree  that  it 
was  written  somewhat  later  than  the  letter  to  Colet.  Reich,  how¬ 
ever,  says  it  was  surely  written  earlier.22  It  begins  as  follows : 

Lupset  esteems  himself  born  anew  by  our  aid,  and  simply  saved  from 
perdition.  The  Masters  make  every  exertion  to  drag  the  young  man 

15  Nichols,  ii,  73.  For  the  Latin  see  Allen,  i,  Ep.  270.58  ff. 

16  Erasmus ,  1900,  p.  200  n. 

17  It  would  also  appear  that  in  July,  1511,  Erasmus  was  sick  in  London  (Allen, 
i,  Ep.  225  introd.). 

18  Op.  tit.,  ii,  70,  73. 

19  Erasmus  von  Rotterdam.  Untersuchungen  zu  seinem  Briefwechsel  und  Leben 
in  den  Jahren  1509-18  (Westdeutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Geschichte  und  Kunst,  Ergan- 
zungsheft  ix),  Trier,  1896,  p.  145. 

20  Vol.  i,  Ep.  270  introd. 

21  If  it  could  be  proved  both  that  he  attended  St.  Paul’s  School  (see  pp.  39  f.) 
and  that  this  school  was  not  in  operation  until  1512  (see  Milman,  op.  tit.,  p.  128  n.), 
the  argument  in  favor  of  1513  would  be  considerably  strengthened. 

22  Op.  tit.,  p.  145. 
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back  to  their  treadmill;  for  on  the  very  first  day,  he  had  thrown  away 
their  sophistical  books,  and  bought  Greek.  When  the  occasion  arises, 
spare  no  pains  to  act  your  part.  Nothing  can  be  more  grateful  or  loving 
than  his  character.23 

Even  if  the  dates  of  these  letters  could  be  established,  there  is 
nothing  sufficiently  definite  in  them  to  enable  us  to  fix  with  any 
degree  of  preciseness  the  time  of  Lupset’s  arrival  at  Cambridge. 
In  the  letter  to  More,  which,  though  lacking  any  date  at  all,  is 
“plainly  contemporary”  with  the  one  of  July  n  to  Colet,24  the  use 
by  Erasmus  of  the  present  tense  when  speaking  of  the  Masters’ 
efforts  to  win  Lupset  back  to  them  would  suggest  that  his  revolt 
against  their  teaching  was  of  recent  occurrence,  since  they  were 
still  hopeful  of  gaining  his  interest.  And  because  this  revolt  took 
place  on  his  first  day  as  a  student  at  Cambridge,  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  his  arrival  and  the  time  when  Erasmus  wrote  to  More  would 
seem  to  have  been  not  a  long  one.  No  conclusion  more  definite 
than  this  can  be  arrived  at. 

Before  an  attempt  is  made  to  understand  the  full  import  of 
these  letters,  it  seems  advisable  to  try  to  answer  two  questions 
which  naturally  arise  in  connection  with  Lupset’s  presence  at 
Cambridge  at  this  time.  Why  did  he  go  there  rather  than  to  Ox¬ 
ford?  and  why  did  he  enter  Pembroke  Hall?  No  completely  satis¬ 
factory  answers  can  be  given;  what  is  said  here  is  necessarily 
conjectural.  Now  first  of  all  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  his 
decision  he  was  surely  greatly  influenced  by  Colet.  With  Colet, 
an  Oxford  man,  advising  him,  Lupset  would,  we  should  naturally 
suppose,  be  directed  to  that  university  instead  of  to  Cambridge. 
But  a  change  had  taken  place  in  both  institutions  since  Colet  had 
left  Oxford  and  followed  Grocyn  to  London.  The  departure  of 
these  two  men  from  the  university  removed  the  stimulus  which 
had  been  given  Oxford  in  humanistic  studies.  The  brilliant  begin¬ 
ning  had  done  much  to  awaken  interest,  but  after  1505  this  inter¬ 
est  was  weakening,  not  regaining  its  vigor  until  the  last  half  of  the 
second  decade  of  the  century,  when  Richard  Fox  founded  Corpus 
Christi.  At  the  time  Lupset  entered  Cambridge,  that  university 
was,  in  its  attitude  to  the  new  learning,  in  advance  of  Oxford.  This 
was  owing  to  the  efforts  of  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who 
had  become  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  in  1504.  Unable  to  read 

23  Nichols,  ii,  76  f.  For  the  Latin  see  Allen,  i,  Ep.  271. 1  ff. 

24  Allen,  i,  Ep.  270  introd. 
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Greek,  he  believed  strongly  in  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  it;  so 
strongly,  indeed,  that,  although  well  advanced  in  years,  he  began, 
after  the  publication  of  Erasmus’  New  Testament,  a  serious  study 
of  this  language.25  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  written  in  1519  in  which 
he  remarks  on  the  tranquil  way  in  which  Greek  was  added  to  the 
curriculum  at  Cambridge,  in  contrast  to  its  more  stormy  reception 
at  Oxford,  attributes  the  slower,  less  striking,  but  more  secure 
revival  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  to  the  prudence  of  the  Chancellor.26 
Fisher  was  able  to  alter  the  curriculum  without  seriously  antago¬ 
nizing  the  conservatives.  Combining  great  piety  with  a  love  for 
learning,  he  saw  the  proper  relation  of  the  new  to  the  old;  like 
Colet  he  never  forgot,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  humanistic  studies, 
that  all  learning  was  valuable  only  as  an  aid  to  right-living  and  to 
a  better  understanding  of  God’s  will.  The  statutes  which  he  drew 
up  for  St.  John’s,  while  showing  a  humanistic  trend,  reveal  clearly 
how  admirably  he  was  able  to  keep  continuity  in  change.  Greek 
is  to  be  offered,  lectures  being  given  on  alternate  days  in  grammar 
and  some  Greek  author,27  but  no  undue  emphasis  is  placed  on 
Greek  at  the  expense  of  the  subjects  of  the  older  curriculum.  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Colet  should  prefer  that 
his  pupil  enter  Cambridge  rather  than  Oxford.  Furthermore,  the 
presence  at  Cambridge  of  Colet’s  dear  friend  Erasmus,  of  whose 
teaching  he  thought  so  highly  that  he  wished  to  make  him  the 
head-master  of  his  school,28  must  also  have  considerably  helped 
to  influence  the  Dean  in  his  choice  of  that  university  for  Lupset. 

Why  Pembroke  Hall  should  have  been  chosen  is  a  more  difficult 
question  to  answer.  Being  one  of  the  oldest  establishments  (1347), 
it  was  one  of  the  most  conservative.  Queens’  (1445),  Christ’s 
(1505),  and  St.  John’s  (i5ii),20  all  of  fairly  recent  foundation, 
were  very  probably  the  three  colleges  which,  as  an  old  man,  Eras¬ 
mus  praised  as  being  the  most  advanced,  where  not  dialectic,  but 
true  learning  and  sober  arguments  were  taught.30  That  Colet 
should  have  elected  Pembroke  Hall  for  his  pupil  when  better  op¬ 
portunities  were  to  be  had  elsewhere,  certainly  appears  strange. 

26  See  Bridgett,  op.  cit.,  pp.  93  f. 

26  Allen,  iii,  Ep.  948.183  ff.  For  praise  of  Fisher  by  Erasmus  see  also  Ep.  965.13  ff. 

27  Early  Cambridge  University  and  College  Statutes,  ed.  J.  Heywood,  London, 
1855,  pp.  250,  312. 

28  Allen,  i,  Ep.  230.11  f. 

29  St.  John’s  was  completed  in  1516. 

30  See  Mullinger,  op.  cit.,  i,  507. 
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Had  the  decision  been  left  to  Erasmus,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Lupset  would  have  attended  one  of  the  more  liberal  institutions. 
The  Dean,  however,  distrusted  the  new  establishments.  He  used 
to  say,  according  to  Erasmus,  that  the  colleges  established  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  a  great  and  imposing  cost  were  a  hindrance  to  profitable 
studies,  and  merely  centers  of  attraction  for  the  lazy.31  This  would 
explain  why  one  of  the  newer  colleges  was  not  selected.  But  why 
Pembroke  Hall  in  particular  was  chosen  cannot  be  answered.32 

To  return  to  the  contents  of  the  two  letters.  Having  gone  to 
Cambridge,  Lupset  had  at  once  revolted  against  being  forced  to 
waste  his  time  in  pursuing  studies  he  considered  futile.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  took  advantage  of  Erasmus’  presence  and  devoted  his 
energies  to  a  further  study  of  the  new  learning.  He  also  aided 
Erasmus’  labors  in  preparing  the  texts  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  letters  of  Jerome.  What  is  not  clear  is  what  Erasmus  means 
in  writing  to  More,  “When  the  occasion  arises,  spare  no  pains  to 
act  your  part.”  Just  before  this  remark,  Erasmus  had  written  that 
the  Masters  were  doing  their  best  to  make  Lupset  submit  to  their 
instruction.  The  request  would  seem  to  be,  then,  that  More  was 
to  help  Erasmus  in  keeping  Lupset  resolved  not  to  enter  the 
“treadmill”  again.  And,  unless  Erasmus  was  insincere  in  his  letter 
to  Colet,  “his  studies,  from  which  I  am  loth  to  withdraw  him” 
must  refer,  not  to  the  curriculum — the  “sophistical  books” — but 
to  Lupset’s  efforts  to  master  Greek. 

Lupset’s  instant  and  uncompromising  revolt  against  the  scholas¬ 
ticism  in  vogue  at  Cambridge  was  in  itself  of  no  importance  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  humanistic  education.  Nothing  of  conse¬ 
quence  came  of  it.  In  a  study  of  him,  however,  it  is  most  signifi¬ 
cant.  Even  as  early  in  his  career  as  this,  he  was,  as  this  positive 
action  makes  certain,  wholly  out  of  patience  with  mediaeval  dia¬ 
lectic.  When  Colet  in  his  statutes  wrote  of  the  debased  Latin  of 
the  Scholastics — “that  ffylthynesse  and  all  such  abusyon  which  the 
later  blynde  worlde  brought  in” — he  showed  no  greater  bias  than 

31  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1211.4840.  These  were  probably  St.  Catherine’s,  Jesus,  Christ’s, 
and  St.  John’s  (see  Erasmus’  Lives  of  Jehan  Vitrier  .  .  .  and  John  Colet,  ed.  Lup- 
ton,  London,  1883,  p.  36  n.). 

82  The  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall  was  Fisher’s  intimate  friend,  Richard  Fox  (see 
E.  C.  Batten,  The  Life  of  Bishop  Richard  Fox,  1889,  p.  71),  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
whose  attitude  to  the  new  learning  was  very  similar  to  Colet’s.  But  he  seems  to 
have  taken  little  part  in  administering  the  ahairs  of  this  establishment  (see  T. 
Fowler,  The  History  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.,  1893,  p.  13). 
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did  Lupset  when  he  immediately  threw  away  the  Schoolmen’s 
text-books.  By  this  action  the  strong  influence  upon  Lupset  of 
Colet,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  of  Colet’s  friends,  is  revealed  most 
graphically;  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  his  intolerance  of 
scholasticism  Lupset  was  indeed,  as  Erasmus  wrote,  the  Dean’s 
“true  pupil.”  And  in  this,  the  first  expression  of  his  opinions  that 
is  known  to  us,  Lupset  is  seen  as  already  an  inflexible  adherent  of 
the  new  learning. 

This  incident  that  Erasmus  wrote  of  to  More  is  also  significant 
in  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  humanism  in  England.  That 
a  London  schoolboy  could  with  justice  rebel  at  the  practices  and 
aims  of  the  educational  system  of  a  great  English  university, 
shows  how  far  in  advance  of  their  time,  in  how  very  small  a 
minority,  were  the  members  of  the  little  group  of  humanists  cen¬ 
tered  in  London.  His  act  is  important,  also,  because  it  is  the  earli¬ 
est  to  mark  the  effect  of  these  older  men  on  the  coming  generation. 
One  of  the  very  first  Englishmen  of  the  Renaissance  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  new  learning,  Lupset  was  the  first  to  express  so  strik¬ 
ingly  the  educational  convictions  of  his  contemporaries.  Between 
the  date  of  his  revolt  at  Cambridge  and  1517,  when  Fox  drew  up 
his  statutes  for  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford,  there  is  a  period  of  not 
more  than  five  years.  The  later  event  may  properly  be  considered 
as  the  first  appearance  at  either  university  of  a  curriculum  empha¬ 
sizing  the  new  learning.33  But  nothing  better  indicates  than  the 
earlier  one  the  great  need  of  such  a  curriculum.  In  Lupset’s  revolt 
at  Cambridge  the  coming  of  a  new  era  in  education  is  unmis¬ 
takably  denoted. 

It  appears  certain  that  Erasmus  taught  him  during  this  period. 
In  a  letter  written  in  1517,  Lupset  speaks  of  Erasmus  as  a  precep¬ 
tor  to  whom  he  was  deeply  indebted,  and  calls  himself  a  grateful 
pupil.84  What  is  difficult  to  ascertain  is  whether  he  attended  Eras¬ 
mus’  lectures  or  was  a  member  of  any  formal  classes  the  latter 
may  have  held.  There  is,  also,  the  possibility  that  Lupset’s  expres¬ 
sion  of  gratitude  was  solely  for  the  benefits  he  derived  from  the 
opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  and  experience  by  helping  Erasmus 
in  the  task  of  editing.  Erasmus’  words  to  Colet,  “I  repay  his  pains 
with  mine,”35  seem  to  indicate,  however,  that,  in  addition  to  direct- 

33  See  pp.  87  ff. 

34  Ep.  2.12  f.  In  his  letters  Lupset  often  refers  to  Erasmus  as  his  teacher  (see, 
e.g.,  Epp.  6.19;  7.20;  and  9.15  f.). 

35  Et  operam  opera  penso  .  .  . 
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ing  Lupset  in  the  special  work  Lupset  was  doing  for  him,  Erasmus 
also  took  time  to  give  him  more  general  instruction.  This  teaching 
was  quite  probably  not  done  in  separate  conference  only.  Robert 
Aldrich,  who  was  a  student  at  Cambridge  when  Erasmus  was 
there,  in  writing  to  Erasmus  about  1526  recalls  the  time  when  with 
Erasmus  he  studied  at  Cambridge  the  writings  of  Seneca  and 
Jerome.36  Since  the  works  of  these  two  authors  were  being  edited 
by  Erasmus  during  these  years,37  Lupset  may  have  been  one  of  a 
class  to  which  Aldrich  also  belonged,38  the  members  of  which 
repaid  Erasmus  for  his  work  with  them  as  a  group  by  performing 
for  him  separate  tasks. 

How  long  Lupset  continued  at  Cambridge  is  unknown.  His  dis¬ 
like  of  the  subjects  taught  makes  it  almost  certain  he  did  not  re¬ 
main  to  graduate.89  He  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Erasmus  to 
William  Gonell,  a  young  man  living  at  Landbeach,  near  Cam¬ 
bridge,  who  did  copying  work  for  Erasmus:40  “I  am  surprised 
Lupset  does  not  write.  I  am  longing  to  know  how  he  is,  and  what 
he  is  doing.”41  Unfortunately  there  is  no  way  of  telling  where  or 
when  this  was  written.  Mr.  Nichols,  accepting  the  signature  “from 
London”  which  first  appears  at  the  end  of  the  second  of  two  print¬ 
ings  in  an  edition  later  than  that  in  which  the  letter  was  first  pub¬ 
lished,42  gives  London,  February,  1 513/4,  as  the  most  likely  head¬ 
ing  of  this  letter.  Mr.  Allen,  however,  points  out  that  the  signature 
was  carelessly  added  to  the  second  version  of  the  later  edition,  the 
mistake  being  due  to  the  wrong  position  there  of  the  letter.  By 
internal  evidence  he  conjectures  that  the  letter  was  written  at 
Cambridge  in  the  beginning  of  November,  1513.  During  the 
Michaelmas  term  of  this  year,  lectures  had  been  suspended  until 
November  6  because  of  the  plague.  Lupset  had  probably  gone  to 

36  Briefe  an  Desid.  Eras,  von  Rotterdam,  ed.  L.  K.  Enthoven,  Strasburg,  1906, 
Ep.  40. 

37  Allen,  i,  Ep.  264.13  ff. 

88  Henry  Bullock  and  John  Watson  were  probably  members  of  this  class  (see 
ibid.,  ii,  Ep.  449.1  n.),  and  possibly  John  Bryan  {ibid.,  i,  Ep.  262.12  n.,  and  iii,  Ep. 
777.29)  and  Robert  Wakefeld  {ibid.,  v,  Ep.  1311.440.).  See  also  Mullinger,  op.  cit., 
i,  398  ff. 

39  There  is  also  in  support  of  this  the  fact  that  he  did  not  mention  Cambridge  in 
his  supplicat  for  the  M.A.  at  Oxford  (see  p.  98). 

40  Allen,  i,  Ep.  274  introd. 

41  Ibid.,  Ep.  279.30  f.  The  translation  is  Nichols’  (ii,  118). 

42  Opus  Epistolarum,  Basle,  1529.  It  first  appeared  in  Auctarium  selectarum 
epistolarum,  Basle,  1518. 
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London,  not  returning  when  the  schools  at  Cambridge  opened 
again.  That  he  possibly  returned  later  is  suggested  by  a  vague 
reference  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus  at  Cambridge  written  at  London 
on  February  4,  1513/4.  This  letter  is  from  Archbishop  Warham; 
writing  in  a  jocular  manner  that,  because  Erasmus  is  suffering 
from  the  stone,  the  illness  may  be  helped  toward  a  cure  by  “golden 
Physic,”  he  says:  “I  have  paid  ten  nobles  to  the  son  of  a  certain 
goldsmith  of  London;  .  .  .  use  this  money  to  become  well.”43 
Soon  after  this  was  written,  Erasmus  was  in  London,  never  to 
return  to  Cambridge.  With  his  beloved  teacher  gone,  it  appears 
hardly  likely  that  Lupset  would  care  to  reside  there.  But  where 
he  was  and  what  he  was  doing  are  questions  to  which  with  our 
present  knowledge  there  is  no  answer. 

43  Allen,  i,  Ep.  286.10  ff. 
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In  London,  June,  1516;  letters  ( 1516-7 )  concerning  Lupset’s 
“betrayal”  of  Erasmus ’  Julius  Exclusus;  at  Magdalen  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford  {Dec.  31,  1516 ). 

WE  lose  sight  of  Lupset1  from  the  time,  itself  uncertain, 
when  he  left  Cambridge,  to  June,  x  5 1 6,2  when  from  Lon¬ 
don  he  writes  to  Erasmus,  then  in  Antwerp,  the  following  letter: 

Although  I  might  learn  from  Terence’s  Parmeno,  that  he  is  doing  a 
doubly  foolish  thing,  who  loves  a  person  by  whom  he  knows  he  is  hated, 
since  he  both  takes  on  himself  a  useless  anxiety,  and  is  irksome  to  the 
other,  nevertheless,  I  cannot  help  heartily  loving,  respecting  and  venerat¬ 
ing  you.  What  your  feeling  is  towards  me  I  have  understood  very  thor¬ 
oughly,  partly  from  your  letter  last  sent  me,  and  partly  from  that  in 
which  Colet  accused  me.3  In  very  truth  I  have  done  you  wrong,  not  at 
all  by  malice,  but  very  much  by  thoughtlessness.  I  supplicate  for  pardon, 
and  will  submit  to  any  sentence  you  pass  upon  me.  I  would  have  de¬ 
livered  to  Peter4  the  things  I  took  of  yours,  if  I  had  not  thought  it  safer 
to  keep  them  till  you  come  to  us.  When  you  return,  I  will  restore  them 
whole  and,  believe  me,  untouched.  Farewell.  I  would  burden  your  ears 
with  a  longer  letter,  if  I  were  one  that  could  do  so  in  fit  terms  and  in 
good  Latin;  or  if  I  knew  that  you  would  be  ready  to  read  whatever  I 
might  write.  Again  farewell,  and  love  me,  if  you  can.6 

Before  attempting  to  gain  a  more  precise  understanding  of  these 
words,  one  should  read  part  of  a  letter  from  More  to  Erasmus 
written  on  December  15,  1516: 

Lupset  has  restored  to  me  some  sheets  of  yours,  which  he  had  kept  by 

1  In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  N.S.  xlv  (1856),  120,  “An  Old  Pauline”  writes 
that  Lupset  repaired  in  1515  to  Italy  as  secretary  to  Richard  Pace,  who,  he  adds, 
was  then  Ambassador  to  the  Venetians.  This  statement  is  repeated  in  the  D.N.B. 
But  it  is  clearly  wrong.  It  was  much  later  that  Lupset  was  with  Pace  at  Venice 
(see  pp.  n6f.).  Pace’s  embassy  in  1515  was  to  Switzerland  (Nichols,  ii,  259,  iii, 
146),  and  he  did  not  return  until  the  autumn  of  1517  (Allen,  ii,  Ep.  424.77  n.). 

2  See,  for  the  fixing  of  the  year-date  here,  Ep.  1  introd. 

8  Neither  of  these  two  letters  has  been  preserved. 

4  Erasmus’  messenger. 

6  Nichols,  ii,  299.  For  the  Latin  see  Ep.  x. 
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him  for  some  time.  Among  them  is  the  Genius  of  Julius,  and  two  Decla¬ 
mations,  one  on  the  teaching  of  boys  from  infancy,  the  other  Consola¬ 
tory.  All  are  in  your  hand,  but  only  the  first  draft,  and  nothing  quite 
complete.  Except  these,  he  solemnly  denies  that  he  has  in  his  possession 
any  of  those  things  of  yours  which  you  want.  If  you  desire  these  to  be 
sent  to  you,  let  me  know  at  once.6 

As  Mr.  Allen  suggests,7  it  was  probably  at  Cambridge  that  the 
manuscripts  referred  to  in  these  two  letters  came  into  Lupset’s 
hands.  Probably  they  were  given  to  him  for  purposes  of  transcrip¬ 
tion.8  What  More  speaks  of  as  the  Genius  of  Julius  was  (though 
—as  appears  from  More’s  letter — not  yet  in  its  final  form)  the 
well-known  Julius  Exclusus ,9  a  Lucianic  dialogue  which  contains 
one  of  the  most  scathing  and  outspoken  attacks  on  the  papacy 
ever  written.  Julius  II,  the  pope  then  recently  deceased,10  is  de¬ 
picted  as  a  worldly,  unscrupulous,  cruel,  degenerate,  and  blasphe¬ 
mous  monster.  Erasmus  had  seen  him  borne  in  triumph,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  through  the  streets  of  Bologna,  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  playing,  as  Erasmus  wrote  at  the  time,  the  part  of  Julius 
to  perfection;11  in  this  dialogue,  Pope  Julius,  followed  by  fellows 
that  “smell  of  stews,  drink-shops,  and  gunpowder,”12  is  by  St. 
Peter  refused  admission  to  heaven.  The  attack  is  not  only  on  the 
character  of  one  pope,  but  also  on  the  worldliness  of  the  papacy 
itself : 

Peter.  The  Church  is  a  community  of  Christians  with  Christ’s  Spirit 
in  them.  You  have  been  a  subverter  of  the  Church. 

Julius.  The  Church  consists  of  cathedrals,  and  priests,  and  the  Court 
of  Rome,  and  myself  at  the  head  of  it. 

Peter.  Christ  is  our  Head,  and  we  are  His  ministers.  Are  there  two 
Heads?  How  have  you  increased  the  Church? 

Julius.  I  found  it  poor:  I  have  made  it  splendid. 

Peter.  Splendid  with  what?  With  faith? 

Julius.  Nonsense. 

6  Nichols,  ii,  447.  For  the  Latin  see  Allen,  ii,  Ep.  502.9-14. 

7  Vol.  ii,  p.  4x9. 

8  So  Nichols  conjectures  (ii,  448). 

9  There  can  be  no  question  of  this  identification,  for  a  third  speaker  is  called 
lulii  Genius. 

10  He  died  in  February,  1512/3. 

11  Nichols,  i,  421. 

12  This  and  the  following  free  translation  of  Julius  Exclusus  are  taken  from  J.  A. 
Froude,  Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus,  London,  1894,  pp.  156-74.  For  the  Latin  see 
Jortin,  The  Life  of  Erasmus,  London,  1808,  iii,  287-307. 
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Peter.  With  doctrine? 

Julius.  A  fig  for  doctrine. 

Peter.  With  contempt  of  the  world? 

Julius.  These  are  words.  I  have  made  it  splendid  with  fact. 

Peter.  How? 

Julius.  I  have  filled  Rome  with  palaces,  trains  of  mules  and  horses, 
troops  of  servants,  armies  and  officers. 

Spirit.  With  scarlet  women  and  the  like. 

Julius.  With  purple  and  gold,  with  revenues  so  vast  that  kings  are 
poor  beside  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Glory,  luxury,  hoards  of  treasure,  these 
are  splendours,  and  these  all  I  have  created. 

Peter.  Pray,  inform  me.  The  Church  had  nothing  of  all  this  when  it 
was  founded  by  Christ.  Whence  came  all  this  splendour,  as  you  call  it? 

Julius.  No  matter  whence.  We  have  it  and  we  enjoy  it  .  .  . 

Outspoken  as  is  this  passage,  it  is  but  one  of  a  number  that  might 
be  quoted  to  show  the  unmincing  directness  of  the  satire. 

The  dialogue  was  certainly  written  by  Erasmus,  as  the  docu¬ 
ments  cited  here  prove.13  Until  the  first  printing  of  these  letters 
in  1703 — Erasmus  realized  that  they  pointed  to  his  authorship, 
and  therefore  withheld  them  from  appearing  in  the  volumes  of  his 
correspondence  published  during  his  lifetime — there  was  no  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  the  dialogue  was  by  him.  Naturally  he  did 
not  wish  either  the  work  to  be  read  by  any  but  a  few  of  his  own 
choosing,  or  the  fact  that  he  was  the  author  of  it  to  be  known  out¬ 
side  a  small  circle  of  his  intimate  friends.  If  the  authorship  became 
common  knowledge  he  was  in  danger  of  excommunication. 

Because  the  manuscript  was,  as  More  says,  in  Erasmus’  own 
handwriting,  it  contained  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  him 
to  be  the  author.14  It  offered,  therefore,  to  anyone  possessing  it 
who  was  desirous  of  hurting  him,  an  opportunity  of  doing  him  con¬ 
siderable  harm.  That  he  should  have  entrusted  it  to  Lupset  indi¬ 
cates,  then,  that  Erasmus  must  have  had  much  confidence  in  him; 
furthermore,  that  Lupset  must  have  been  in  sympathy  with  at 
least  the  general  trend  of  the  dialogue. 

While  this  manuscript  was  in  Lupset’s  keeping,  he  had  probably 
been  so  indiscreet  as  to  lend  it  or  to  make  its  existence  known, 

13  See  Nichols,  ii,  448 ;  Allen,  ii,  Ep.  502  introd.  The  best  account  of  Erasmus’ 
authorship  of  Julius  Exclusus  is  in  Allen,  Age  of  Erasmus,  pp.  184-9. 

14  Mr.  Allen  points  out  that  Erasmus,  having  one  or  more  servant-pupils  who 
did  copying  for  him,  would  never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  out  the  dialogue 
himself  if  he  had  not  been  the  author  of  it  ( Age  of  Erasmus,  p.  185). 
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without  Erasmus’  permission,  to  certain  acquaintances.  At  any 
rate,  whether  guilty  or  not,  he  in  some  way  caused  Erasmus  to 
suspect  him  of  some  sort  of  treachery.  This  becomes  evident  when 
the  following  is  read.  It  is  the  greater  part  of  a  letter  from  Lupset 
to  Erasmus  written  at  Paris  on  September  15,  1517: 

I  will  write  a  few  lines,  my  most  honoured  preceptor,  being  hampered 
with  a  variety  of  business,  and  indeed,  to  speak  more  plainly,  being 
doubtful  of  your  feeling  towards  me.  If  it  could  be  obtained  by  praying, 
I  would  pray,  and  indeed  in  any  case  I  do  most  ardently  beseech  you  to 
throw  up  all  your  anger  against  me,  and  whatever  fault  I  have  com¬ 
mitted,  to  attribute  it  to  my  youth,  and  forgive  it.  Be  assured,— -as  most 
true  it  is, — that  I  ought  to  be  freed  from  any  blame  in  the  betrayal  of 
that  booklet,  and  that  there  is  no  one  now  alive,  more  ready  than  I  am 
to  carry  out  your  wishes;  and  do  finally  banish  from  your  mind,  as 
utterly  false,  that  suspicion  you  spoke  of,  that  many  persons  had  by  my 
means  been  alienated  from  you.  In  this  behalf  I  call  all  the  Saints  to 
witness,  and  may  they  destroy  me  on  the  spot,  if  in  any  company,  even 
when  unjustly  provoked,  I  have  ever  spoken  anything  of  you,  but  what 
a  grateful  pupil  might  becomingly  say  of  a  preceptor  to  whom  he  was 
deeply  obliged.  I  applied  some  time  ago  to  Master  More  to  make  my 
peace  with  you  by  a  letter  in  my  favour,  being, — to  say  the  truth, — 
afraid  of  writing  myself ;  but  as  I  hear  nothing  from  you,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  he  has  either  not  attended  to  my  cause,  or  that  you  are 
still  angry. 

Farewell,  kind  Master.  Believe  that  if  you  love  me,  you  will  not  love, 
as  you  say,  a  reluctant  youth,  but  one  that  is  most  desirous  of  your 
favour,  and  will  heartily  return  your  love.  That  you  may  more  readily 
forget  my  follies,  you  must  understand  that  nothing  gives  me  more  sor¬ 
row  than  the  recollection  of  my  former  behaviour.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Please  deign  to  let  me  know  by  a  short  letter,  whether  those 
papers,  which  by  your  direction  I  left  with  More,  have  been  delivered 
to  you.16 

In  the  light  of  what  has  already  been  said,  one  can  easily  imag¬ 
ine  the  high  displeasure  of  Erasmus  when  he  thought  that  a  “be¬ 
trayal  of  that  booklet”  had  occurred;  when,  indeed,  the  dialogue 
was  first  printed  (1517),  he  attempted  by  equivocation  to  hide 
that  he  had  written  it,  and  he  never  admitted  publicly  that  it  had 
come  from  his  pen. 

The  two  declamations  mentioned  by  More  were  the  De  pueris 

15  Nichols,  iii,  63  £f.  For  the  Latin  see  Ep.  2 ;  for  the  fixing  of  the  year-date,  ibid.., 
introd. 
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statim  ac  liberaliter  instituendis 18  and  the  De  morte  declamation 
As  the  end  of  the  passage  last  quoted  reveals,  it  was  at  Erasmus’ 
request  that  these  manuscripts  and  the  Julius  Exclusus  were 
handed  over  by  Lupset  to  More.  After  hearing  from  More,  Eras¬ 
mus  wrote  again  to  him  in  March,  1516/7,  asking  that  he  send 
all  the  papers  Lupset  had  returned.18  This  was  done,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  one  item,19  before  October  26,  1517,  when  Eras¬ 
mus  answered  from  Louvain  the  September  letter  of  Lupset.  Here 
Erasmus  says: 

How,  I  beseech  you,  did  you  come  to  think  that  I  was  angry  with 
you?  Was  it  because  I  wrote  you  such  a  loving  admonition?  For  as  to 
my  not  having  written,  it  was  rather  you  who  were  out  of  humour,  as 
you  sent  no  answer  to  the  last  letter  I  wrote.  I  have  received  from  More 
the  short  Declamation,  and  something  else  besides.  He  pleaded  your 
cause  most  lovingly,  though  there  was  no  occasion  to  do  so,  as  of  my  own 
accord  I  am  quite  disposed  to  love  you,  and  will  not  allow  myself  to  be 
surpassed  in  that.  I  have  not  yet  received  from  More  the  Appendix  of 
the  Copia;20  please  get  it  returned  to  me,  if  you  can  only  do  so.21 

The  friendly  tone  of  this  letter  suggests  that  by  the  time  he  wrote 
it  Erasmus  had  become  convinced  that  Lupset’s  denial  (spoken  of 
in  More’s  letter)  of  having  any  additional  manuscripts  was  an 
honest  one,  and  that  Erasmus  realized  a  mistake  had  been  made 
in  formerly  thinking  it  was  Lupset  to  whom  these  other  writings 
had  been  entrusted. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  first  letter  of  Lupset  quoted  above 
contains  no  details  which  tell  anything  of  his  occupation  during 
the  period  when  he  wrote.  The  reference  to  “that  [letter]  in  which 
Colet  accused  me”  reveals  nothing,  for  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  letter  was  one  from  Colet  to  Lupset — in  which  case  Lupset 
was  certainly  no  longer  with  the  Dean — or  one  from  Colet  to 
Erasmus  which  Erasmus  had  cited.  And  though  Lupset  writes 
from  London,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  he  had  been  residing 

16  Allen,  ii,  Ep.  502.10  n. 

17  Ibid,.,  11  n. 

18  Nichols,  ii,  515. 

19  See  the  next  note. 

20  Allen  thinks  that  this  was  perhaps  the  De  pueris  .  .  .  instituendis  (iii,  Ep. 
690.6  n.).  In  March,  1517/8,  Erasmus  again  inquires  for  it  of  More:  Age  cum  Lup- 
seto  ciuiliter  de  appendice  Copiae  meae  et  mitte  (ibid.,  Ep.  785.19  f.). 

21  Nichols,  iii,  107.  For  the  Latin  see  Allen,  iii,  Ep.  690.1  ff. 
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there  long.  Until  further  evidence  is  forthcoming,  this  part  of  his 
career  will  remain  hidden  from  us. 

On  December  31,  1516,  Lupset  dined  at  Magdalen  College,  Ox¬ 
ford.  In  the  liber  computi  of  that  foundation  for  1516-7, 22  there 
is  the  following  item: 

Solutum  pro  ferculis  datis  magistro  Hayly  domino  Lupset  et  domino 
Birchinchaw  ultimo  die  decembris  ad  mandatum  presidis - xx  d.23 

Both  of  the  men  who  dined  with  Lupset  on  this  occasion  were 
teachers.  John(?)24  Hayly  had  since  1513  been  master  of  the 
grammar-school  adjoining  the  college.25  In  this  school  Maurice 
Birchinshaw  also  had  taught,  leaving  in  1515  to  become  surmaster 
of  St.  Paul’s  School,  a  position  which  he  held  for  only  two  years.26 
Since  the  reference  is  the  only  one  known  which  connects  Lupset 
with  Magdalen,27  he  was  apparently  there  simply  as  a  visitor.28 

22  In  the  dating  of  the  account  books  of  which  this  is  one,  there  has  been  some 
confusion.  To  this  particular  book  the  date  1517-8  has  been  added  in  a  modem 
hand,  which  is  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  W.  D.  Macray  ( Register  of  Members  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  N.S.,  i  [1894],  70).  By  internal  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  J.  R.  Bloxam  was  right  in  giving  its  date  as  1516-7 
(A  Register  ...  of  Magdalen  College  .  .  .  Oxford,  1863,  iii,  74  n.).  The  item  just 
before  the  one  in  which  Lupset’s  name  occurs  is  as  follows:  Solutum  pro  ferculis 
datis  Magistro  Nobil.  22.  die  decembris  venienti  pro  admissions  noui  presidis  ad 

mandatum  vicepresidis - ii  s.  vii  d.  Hence  the  fact  that  the  “new  president,” 

Higdon,  was,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,  in  office  before  March,  1516/7  (see 
H.  A.  Wilson,  Magdalen  College,  London,  1899,  p.  66  n.),  indicates  that  the  De¬ 
cember  of  these  entries  is  1516.  See  also  C.  E.  Mallet,  Hist,  of  the  Univ.  of  Oxf., 
London,  i  (1924),  392,  where  1516  is  given  as  the  year  Claymond,  Higdon’s  prede¬ 
cessor,  passed  on  to  be  President  of  Corpus  Christi. 

23  Magdalen  College  MS.  (liber  computi  marked  in  pencil  “1517-8”). 

24  See  C.  W.  Boase,  Reg.  of  ..  .  Univ.  of  Oxf.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.),  1885,  p.  65; 
also  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  v,  no.  1443. 

25  Bloxam,  op.  cit.,  p.  74.  For  an  account  of  this  school  see  Notes  and  Queries, 
Ser.  10,  iv,  21  ff.  et  passim. 

26  McDonnell,  op.  cit.,  p.  74.  See  also  post,  pp.  105  f. 

27  Miss  E.  G.  Parker  of  Oxford  has  very  kindly  made  a  search  of  the  Magdalen 
archives  for  me. 

28  See,  however,  pp.  67,  n.  53,  and  114,  n.  58. 
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A  student  in  Paris,  supervising  the  printing  of  two  of  Lina¬ 
cre’ s  translations  from  Galen,  and  the  second  edition  of 
More’s  Utopia;  acquaintance  with  Bude;  a  letter  to  Rich¬ 
ard  Pace. 

THE  letter  written  by  More  to  Erasmus  on  December  15, 
1516,  of  which  a  part  was  quoted  in  the  last  section,  con¬ 
tains  also  the  following  information: 

As  soon  as  Christmas  is  over,  Linacre  is  going  to  send  what  he  is 
translating  from  Galen  to  Paris,  to  be  printed  there.  Lupset  will  go  with 
it,  and  stay  to  correct  the  press.1 

Linacre2  had  become  interested  in  medicine  before  his  return 
from  Italy.  There  he  had  copied  and  collated  several  manuscripts 
of  Galen.  At  Padua  he  had  taken  a  medical  degree.  After  coming 
back  to  England  he  continued  his  study,  with  the  result  that  in 
1509  he  was  made,  very  soon  after  Henry  VIII  ascended  the 
throne,  the  King’s  physician.  Combining  a  knowledge  of  both 
medicine  and  Greek,  he  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Galen’s  works.  The  first  of  these  translations  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  was  the  treatise  referred  to  above,  the  De  sanitate  tuenda. 
He  must  have  practically  completed  it  a  number  of  years  before 
it  was  printed,3  for  in  dedicating  the  first  edition  to  Henry  VIII 
he  stated  that  he  had  been  repeatedly  urged  by  his  friends  to  have 
it  published.  From  the  time  it  was  first  issued  it  became  a  very 
popular  book,  going  into  several  editions.4 

The  task  entrusted  to  Lupset  of  acting  as  corrector  of  the  press 
was  in  the  early  days  of  typography  one  of  considerable  responsi¬ 
bility,  requiring  for  its  satisfactory  accomplishment  a  painstaking 

1  Nichols,  ii,  447.  For  the  Latin  see  Allen,  ii,  Ep.  502.15  f. 

2  For  Linacre  see  esp.  J.  N.  Johnson,  The  Life  of  Thomas  Linacre,  ed.  R.  Graves, 
London,  1835;  W.  Osier,  Thomas  Linacre,  Cambridge,  1908. 

3  In  a  letter  of  1515  More  remarks  that  much  of  Linacre’s  time  was  being  occu¬ 
pied  by  translating  Galen  ( Th .  Mori  Lucubrationes,  1563,  pp.  416  f.). 

4  See  Osier,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 
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scholar.  It  was  then  absolutely  necessary,  if  an  author  wished  to 
be  at  all  sure  that  the  text  of  his  work  would  appear  without  being 
very  much  garbled,  that  he  either  superintend  the  printing  himself 
(as  Erasmus  did  upon  several  occasions)  or  find  to  carry  out  his 
wishes  an  educated  man  whom  he  could  trust.  Erasmus  wrote  of 
the  first  edition  of  his  Adagia:  “The  work  was  published  by  some 
persons  whose  intentions  were  good,  but  their  zeal  in  my  service 
excessive  and  unfortunate;  the  impression  being  so  full  of  faults 
that  you  might  suppose  it  done  on  purpose.”5  A  Paris  edition  of 
his  Moriae  Encomium  contained,  as  he  said,  a  multitude  of  errors.6 
With  this  condition  of  affairs  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  Linacre 
must  have  been  pleased  that  his  first  translation  of  Galen  to  be 
published  would  in  the  printing  be  overseen  by  such  a  capable 
scholar  as  Lupset. 

We  know  that  the  De  sanitate  tuenda  issued,  a  beautifully 
printed  folio,7  from  the  press  of  Rube  on  August  22,  1517. 8  We 
do  not  know,  however,  either  when  Lupset  arrived  in  Paris  or 
when  he  gave  over  Linacre’s  manuscript  of  this  work  to  the 
printer.  Two  references  which  bear  on  the  latter  problem  are  in 
letters  of  February,  1516/7,  from  Erasmus  at  Antwerp  to  friends 
in  Paris,  but  a  part  of  one  of  these  statements  is  found  to  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  facts  as  we  know  them.  Erasmus  wrote  on  the  21st 
that  Linacre’s  lucubrations  were  soon  to  issue  from  Bade’s  press,9 
and  on  the  24th,  that  they  were  being  printed  in  Paris.10  The  ab¬ 
sence  here  of  any  definite  mention  of  the  De  sanitate  tuenda  sug¬ 
gests  that  apparently  Erasmus  had  at  this  time  not  yet  heard  what 
portion  of  Galen  had  been  selected  for  printing.  Where  did  he 
derive  the  information  he  gives?  Though  a  number  of  letters  which 
he  received  during  this  period  have  been  preserved,  in  none  of 
them  is  there  any  reference  to  the  forthcoming  work  of  Galen 
except  in  the  letter  from  More  already  quoted.  If  it  were  not  that 
Erasmus  names  a  specific  publisher,  we  should,  indeed,  suppose 
that  his  remarks  here  were  made  on  the  sole  authority  of  More’s 
letter.  The  mention  that  the  publisher  of  the  book  was  Bade,  is, 

6  Nichols,  i,  442. 

6  Ibid..,  ii,  16. 

7  Erasmus,  also,  was  much  pleased  with  it  (ibid.,  iii,  450) . 

8  Galeni  de  sanitate  tuenda  Libri  sex  Thoma  Linacro  Anglo  Interprete.  The  colo¬ 
phon  gives  the  date.  See  Osier,  op.  cit.,  plate  iv,  for  a  facsimile  of  the  title-page. 

9  Allen,  ii,  Ep.  534  58  f. 

10  Ibid.,  Ep.  537.16. 
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moreover,  hard  to  understand,  because  we  are  certain  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  was  published,  not  by  Josse  Bade,  but  by  Guillaume  Rube. 
Therefore  either  the  printing  was  started  by  Bade,  and  then  taken 
over  by  Rube,  or  Erasmus’  statement  that  Bade  was  printing  the 
work  was  untrue.  The  latter  is  much  more  probable.  Since  we 
must,  then,  question  the  truth  of  a  part  of  what  Erasmus  says  in 
these  two  references,  we  must  also  hesitate  before  accepting  as 
wholly  conclusive  his  direct  assertion,  in  the  letter  of  February  24, 
that  the  work  was  being  printed  at  that  time. 

Some  details  of  Lupset’s  sojourn  in  Paris  during  1517  are  found 
in  the  letters  of  Guillaume  Bude.11  Of  about  the  same  age  as  Eras¬ 
mus,  this  Frenchman  alone  of  all  the  northern  humanists  enjoyed 
as  great  a  reputation  for  learning  as  did  the  Dutch  scholar.  No  one 
of  the  time  equalled  Bude  in  knowledge  of  Greek.  From  him  had 
come  in  1508  a  masterly  study  of  the  Pandects;  here  textual  criti¬ 
cism,  lexicography,  and  humanistic  scholarship  in  general  were 
raised  to  a  higher  level  than  ever  before.  His  De  Asse  of  1514/5, 
intended  primarily  as  a  treatise  on  classical  coinage,  went  far 
beyond  the  subject  of  numismatics  to  a  study  of  the  economic  life 
of  the  ancients.  The  collection  of  texts  found  in  this  work  was  in 
itself  enough  to  make  the  volume  invaluable  to  scholars.  Through 
these  two  publications  his  name  became  known  to  all  men  of 
learning. 

Linacre  had  met  him  when  in  1514  the  former  had  journeyed 
to  Paris  in  the  suite  of  Princess  Mary.12  Then  the  two  scholars  had 
seen  each  other  often,  becoming  such  friends  that,  after  Linacre’s 
departure  from  France,  Bude  had  sent  him,  on  its  appearance,  a 
copy  of  the  De  Asse. 13  At  some  time,  also,  Bude  had  urged  Linacre 
to  publish  his  translation  of  Galen’s  treatise  on  the  preservation  of 
health.14  It  was  therefore  quite  natural  that  Linacre  should  have 
instructed  Lupset  that  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  was  to  submit 
the  manuscript  of  this  work  to  Bude  for  criticism. 

That  Lupset  was  successful  in  gaining  Bude’s  aid  is  evident 
from  part  of  a  letter  Linacre  wrote  at  London  to  Bude  on  June  10, 
1517  (“.  .  .  you,”  he  says,  “who  allow  nothing  contemptible  or 

11  For  Bude  see  esp.  L.  Delaruelle,  Guillaume  Bude,  Paris,  1907. 

12  Delaruelle,  Repertoire  ...  de  la  Correspondance  de  Guillaume  Bude,  Tou¬ 
louse,  1907,  p.  23.  This  contains  a  useful  bibliography  of  the  editions  of  Bude’s 
letters  (Paris,  1520,  1522,  1531;  Basle,  1557),  pp.  xviii-xx. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  8.  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  23. 

14  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  314. 
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slovenly  ...  to  remain  in  my  trivial  lucubrations  .  .  .  ”).16  Bude 
received  this  letter  on  July  6;  it  was  delivered  to  him  by  “a 
youth  discreetly  learned,  and  to  appearance  candidly  disposed.”16 
Replying  on  the  ioth,  he  answers  Linacre’s  expressions  of  grati¬ 
tude  by  saying  that  in  looking  over  the  De  sanitate  tuenda  he  has 
profited  greatly  himself :  “In  truth,  I  think  I  fared  well  in  so  aus¬ 
piciously  employing  a  few  days,  or  rather  hours,  in  the  perusal  of 
a  book  which  is  forthwith  to  be  published.”17  He  also  writes: 

To  make  additions  to  any  writings  of  yours,  and  to  usurp  the  right 
of  criticism  would  be  the  height  of  arrogance  in  me,  as  giving  sentence 
without  provocation.  Whatever  parts  at  length  I  judged  proper  to  change 
or  illustrate  I  separated  from  the  rest  for  myself  and  for  your  proxy.18 

On  July  31  Bude  wrote  a  letter  to  Lupset  which  begins  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

My  learned  young  friend,  .  .  .  it  is  not  long  ago  since  you  prevailed 
upon  me  (your  entreaties  seconding  my  own  strong  inclination)  to  read 
the  six  books  of  Galen  On  the  preservation  of  the  Health,  to  which  that 
master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  Dr.  Thomas  Linacre,  has  lately 
rendered  the  service — or  rather,  paid  the  compliment — of  translating 
them  from  the  extant  originals  into  Latin.  ...  I  have  hastily  skimmed 
over  that  work,  as  it  stands  in  Linacre’s  papers  (for  the  courteous  loan 
of  which,  for  so  long  a  time,  I  am  very  greatly  indebted  to  you)  with 
the  result  that  I  deem  myself  much  benefited  by  the  perusal.  But  I 
promise  myself  greater  profit  when  the  book  itself,  on  the  publication  of 
which  at  the  presses  of  this  city  you  are  now  busily  engaged,  shall  have 
appeared  in  print.19 

The  “youth  discreetly  learned”  referred  to  in  Bude’s  first  letter 
was  probably  Lupset,  who  is  addressed  as  “learned  young  friend” 
in  the  second.  At  the  time  of  writing  to  Linacre,  Bude  was  evi¬ 
dently  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Lupset  to  remember  his 
name.  When  was  the  manuscript  of  the  De  sanitate  tuenda  placed 
in  Bude’s  hands?  One  cannot  say  definitely;  surely,  however, 
before  June  10,  for  when  Linacre  wrote  the  letter  of  that  date  he 
knew  that  Bude  had  already  commenced,  or  at  least  consented,  to 
help  him. 

15  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  253.  The  Latin  is  also  in  Johnson  (App.  I). 

16  Ibid.,  p.  246. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  251. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  249. 

19  The  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  ed.  Lupton,  Oxford,  1895,  pp.  lxxx-lxxxii. 
Here  is  also  the  Latin  of  this  letter. 
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For  some  reason,  probably  mere  carelessness,  Lupset  did  not 
send  a  copy  of  the  De  sanitate  tuenda  to  Erasmus,  who  was  very 
anxious  to  obtain  one,  having  been  much  pleased  when  he  heard 
that  Linacre’s  translations  were  to  be  published.20  In  his  letter  of 
October  26  to  Lupset,  Erasmus  wrote:  “I  want  you  to  get  Lin¬ 
acre’s  version  of  Galen  sent  to  me, — I  do  not  mean  as  a  present, 
but  to  be  bought  at  my  expense.”21  On  November  30  Erasmus 
stated  to  More  that  as  yet  he  had  not  received  a  copy,  though  he 
had  written  to  Lupset  more  than  once  requesting  one.22  And  on 
January  16  he  wrote  to  Bade:  “I  wonder  at  Linacre’s  writings  not 
being  published;  I  had  asked  Lupset  to  send  me  the  one  volume; 
but  he,  as  it  appears,  has  failed  to  perform  his  promise.”23  Ap¬ 
parently  Erasmus  did  not  obtain  a  copy  until  October,  1518,  when 
the  book  was  on  sale  in  Louvain.24 

While  in  Paris  in  1517,  Lupset  also  supervised  the  printing  of 
the  second  edition  of  More’s  Utopia.25  The  first  had  been  printed 
at  Louvain  by  Thierry  Martin  near  the  end  of  1516.  That  in  which 
Lupset  had  a  hand  was  probably  published  without  the  author’s 
knowledge:  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  several  letters  of  1517 
between  More  and  Erasmus,  though  plans  for  a  new  edition  were 
discussed  by  them;  and  More  appears  to  have  intended  that  the 
publisher  of  an  edition  revised  and  corrected  by  himself28  should 
be  Froben  of  Basle.  He  was  insistent,  also,  that  the  printing  be 
carefully  done;  Erasmus  wrote  to  him  from  Louvain  in  July, 
1517:  “Your  Utopia  has  been  sent  to  Basle.  I  have  told  them, 
either  not  to  undertake  the  business  at  all,  or  to  take  pains  to  do 
it  well,  and  have  sent  them  a  learned  and  industrious  man,  as  an 
assistant  for  that  purpose.”27  The  publication  at  Basle  was,  how¬ 
ever,  delayed;28  though  the  plan  was  that  the  book  should  appear 
in  1517,  it  was  not  until  March,  1517/8,  that  it  issued  from  the 
press.  Lupset  had  in  the  meantime  shown  a  copy  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  to  Bude,  who  became  very  enthusiastic  about  it.  In  his  letter 

20  Nichols,  ii,  498. 

21  Ibid,.,  iii,  107. 

22  Ibid.,  166. 

23  Ibid.,  230. 

24  Ibid.,  450. 

25  For  information  about  the  early  printings  of  Utopia  see  esp.  Lupton’s  edition, 
pp.  lxiv-lxxi. 

28  Nichols,  ii,  514. 

27  Ibid.,  576. 

28  See  ibid.,  iii,  182,  289. 
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of  July  31  to  Lupset,29  which  was  printed  in  the  Paris  edition  as  a 
laudatory  preface,  the  French  scholar  gives  More’s  book  high 
praise.  It  was  probably  owing  to  Bude’s  suggestion,  thinks  Lup- 
ton,  that  Lupset  decided  to  reprint  the  work. 

There  is  a  reference  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Utopia  in  a 
postscript  to  the  letter  Lupset  wrote  to  Erasmus  on  September  15, 

1517: 

We  have  finished,  within  these  few  days,  Linacre’s  work  De  sanitate 
tuenda.  1  am  now  attending  to  the  republication  of  More’s  Utopia,  which 
I  hope  to  complete  at  the  end  of  this  month.30 

This  edition  of  the  Utopia  was  published  by  Gilles  de  Gourmont. 
It  appeared  as  a  small  octavo,  being  purposely  made  smaller  than 
the  quarto  printed  at  Louvain,  because,  as  the  preface  says,  handier 
in  this  form.  It  is  without  date.  From  Lupset’s  words  we  are, 
however,  probably  right  in  placing  its  publication  about  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  preface  states  that  this  edition  was  more  carefully  edited 
than  the  first.  But  there  are  many  mistakes  to  be  found  in  it.  A 
long  list  of  errata  is  placed  at  the  end.  Erasmus  said  of  it,  on 
March  5,  1517/8:  “I  have  seen  at  last  the  Utopia  as  it  has  been 
printed  at  Paris,  but  printed  incorrectly.”31  The  execution  gen¬ 
erally,  says  Lupton,  shows  signs  of  haste. 

In  his  letter  of  September  1 5  to  Erasmus,  Lupset  wrote  that  he 
intended  to  remain  in  Paris  during  that  month  and  a  few  days 
after,  and  would  then  rush  back  to  England.32  We  do  not  know 
when  this  return  took  place.  In  answering  this  letter  on  October 
26,  Erasmus  concluded  as  follows:  “I  wish  you  would  make  your 
way  to  us  here.  Busleiden  has  founded  a  College,  in  which  there 
are  to  be  three  excellent  Professors  of  the  Three  Tongues.  .  .  . 
Farewell  and  present  my  salutations  to  your  parents.”33  Nichols 
thinks  the  last  sentence  of  this  passage  indicates  that  Lupset  had 
already  arrived  in  England  before  Erasmus’  letter  was  sent.34  But 
probably  Erasmus  had,  when  writing,  no  more  information  in  this 
matter  than  that  contained  in  Lupset’s  letter  to  him. 

The  next  reference  to  Lupset  is  in  a  letter  dated  September  9, 

29  Utopia,  ed.  Lupton,  p.  lxxxii. 

30  Nichols,  iii,  65.  For  the  Latin  see  Ep.  2.26  ff . 

81  Ibid.,  291. 

32  Ep.  2.23  ff. 

88  Nichols,  iii,  107. 

84  Ibid.,  106. 
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1518,  from  Bude  to  More.  More,  wishing  to  show  his  appreciation 
of  the  French  scholar’s  kindness  in  writing  to  Lupset  the  letter 
praising  the  Utopia,  a  letter  so  pleasing  to  More  that  it  had  been 
reprinted  in  Froben’s  edition  of  March,  1517/8,  had  sent  to  Bude 
a  pair  of  greyhounds.35  A  lover  of  hunting,  Bude  was  much 
pleased  with  them.  In  his  letter  thanking  More  he  stated  that 
these  dogs  had  been  brought  to  him  by  Lupset,  “a  young  man 
learned  in  both  tongues,  and,  as  I  see,  a  favorite  with  men  of 
erudition.”86  And  on  the  same  day  that  the  above  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten,  Bude  wrote  to  Linacre: 

I  have  perused  such  parts  of  Galen  as  were  recommended  by  your 
Lupset,  a  youth  of  great  candour,  and  exhibiting  a  pattern  of  English 
probity  and  affability,  combined  with  a  generous  descent  and  no  moder¬ 
ate  share  of  erudition.37 

The  work  of  Galen  referred  to  here  was  the  Methodus  Medendi, 
which  was  printed  by  G.  Hittorp  in  Paris  during  June,  15 19. 38  In 
this  volume  appeared  a  letter,  bearing  no  date  whatsoever,  from 
Bude  to  Lupset.39  In  it  Bude  states  that,  having  made  a  brief 
examination  of  Linacre’s  manuscript  entrusted  to  him  by  Lupset, 
he  is  now  returning  it  to  the  young  man.40  When  was  this  letter 
written?  In  the  latter  part  of  it  Bude  says  that  he  is  making  prepa¬ 
rations  for  a  journey.  This  is  almost  certainly  a  reference  to  a 
trip  he  took  to  Montpellier  in  April  and  May  of  1519.41  Hence  the 
letter  was  probably  written  about  the  end  of  March. 

On  November  12,  1518,  Lupset  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Richard  Pace,42  the  Royal  Secretary,  who  was  then  in  England: 

36  Canum  Britannicorum. 

36  Epistolae  Budaei,  Paris,  1520,  p.  9. 

37  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  255. 

38  See  Osier,  op.  cit.,  plate  v,  for  a  facsimile  of  the  title-page.  The  month  is 
indicated  by  the  colophon :  Lutetiae,  sumptu  Godefridi  Hittorpii  spectata  fide  mer- 
catoris  apud  desiderium  Mahev.  Mense  lunio  MDXIX. 

39  On  Aii  (r°.),  just  filling  the  page. 

40  Delaruelle,  Correspondance  de  Bude,  p.  64. 

41  See  ibid.,  p.  65,  n.  1. 

42  For  Pace  see  esp.  Lupton’s  article  in  the  D.N.B.  Scholar,  statesman,  successor 
to  Colet  at  St.  Paul’s,  Pace  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Englishmen  of  the 
time.  As  a  boy  his  precocity  had  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  Bishop  Thomas 
Langton,  who  provided  funds  to  enable  him  to  study  in  Italy.  Going  there  about 
1498,  when  not  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  studied  at  Padua,  Ferrara, 
and  Bologna.  About  1509  he  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  who  went 
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Recently  I  sent  to  your  Eminence  some  letters  of  Berault43  by  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  trustworthy  messenger.  Now  I  am  sending  some  of  Bude;  if  they 
are  delivered  with  greater  delay  than  is  fitting,  this  surely  will  not  hap¬ 
pen  through  any  fault  of  mine,  because  I  gave  them  to  a  courier  as  soon 
as  I  had  been  able  to  find  one — that  is,  the  seventh  day  after  I  had 
received  them.  The  speech  you  delivered  after  the  treaties44  has  been 
remarkably  pleasing  to  the  learned  men  here.  They  insistently  ask  to 
see  the  oration  of  Tunstall.46  We  are  expecting  him  now  shortly  to  bring 
it  with  him  here,  and  we  hope  that  More  will  accompany  him.  Their 
arrival  cannot  be  otherwise  than  very  pleasing.  Yet  it  would  be  even 
more  pleasing  if  you  would  come  at  the  same  time.  Lascaris46  is  here,  ex¬ 
pecting,  as  I  understand,  a  stipend  from  the  King.  He  has  for  sale  some 
cases  of  books  which  he  brought  with  him  from  Italy.  The  list  of  these 
volumes  with  their  prices  he  will  shortly  give  me,  if  he  keeps  his  promise, 
to  copy.  When  he  has  done  this  I  shall  send  the  list  to  you  in  order  that 
you  may  indicate  whether  or  not  there  are  any  you  desire ;  I  personally 
shall  see  to  it  that  those  you  want  are  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
To  Bude’s  wife  I  have  been  blaming  my  haste  in  departure  for  the  fact 
that  she  does  not  have  the  sacred  rings47  you  promised  her. 

Fare  you  well  and  happily,  most  humane  and  learned  of  all  men. 
Paris,  from  the  College  of  Lombards,  the  12  th  day  of  November.48 

If  Lupset  knew  Pace  personally,  which  appears  certain  from 
the  general  content  of  this  letter,  the  acquaintance  was  probably 
formed  when  both  were  in  England;  that  is,  in  either  1515  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  in  1517  and  1518  after  Lupset  had  returned  to 
England  from  France.49  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  there  is 

to  Rome  in  this  year  as  the  English  ambassador  to  the  Holy  See.  Pace  returned 
to  England  in  March,  1515,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  was  sent  by  Wolsey 
to  Switzerland  with  the  mission  to  bribe  the  Swiss  to  attack  France.  While  at 
Constance  he  wrote  a  treatise  which  Froben  published  in  1517,  De  fructu  qui  ex 
doctrina  percipitur.  Unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  win  over  the  Swiss,  he  went 
back  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1517.  In  October,  1518,  after  the  signing  of  the 
marriage  and  peace  treaties  between  England  and  France,  he  preached  at  Paul’s 
a  sermon  on  the  blessings  of  peace,  among  his  hearers  being  Henry  VIII,  Wolsey, 
and  the  ministers  of  state  of  England  and  France. 

43  For  Nicholas  Berault  (Beraldus)  see  Allen,  iii,  pp.  503  f. 

44  See  supra,  n.  42. 

45  See  Ep.  3  introd. 

46  For  Iohannes  Lascaris  see  Allen,  i,  Ep.  269.51  n. 

47  Consecrated  by  the  English  King,  these  rings  were  supposed  to  ward  off 
sickness.  In  1517  Linacre  had  sent  some  to  Bude  (Delaruelle,  Correspondance  de 
Bude,  pp.  23  f.) . 

48  For  the  Latin  of  this  letter,  as  well  as  for  the  fixing  of  its  year-date,  see  Ep.  3. 

49  Possibly,  however,  they  first  met  in  Paris  when  Pace  was  returning  from 
Switzerland  to  England. 
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no  satisfactory  evidence  to  justify  the  statement  that  Lupset  was 
Pace’s  secretary  before  or  when  this  letter  was  written.50 

In  both  the  letter  of  1517  to  Erasmus  and  that  of  1518  to  Pace, 
Lupset  gave  as  his  address  the  College  of  Lombards.61  This  estab¬ 
lishment  had  been  founded  in  1333/4  by  Andrew  Ghini  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  Bishop  of  Arras,  and  three  other  men.52  Except  for  the  two 
references  in  Lupset’s  letters,  there  is  nothing  to  connect  him  with 
this  particular  college.  There  is  positive  evidence,  however,  that 
during  at  least  part  of  his  sojourn  in  France  he  was  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Paris.63  But  no  record  of  any  of  the  details  of 
his  life  at  that  university  has  survived.54  Anthony  a  Wood  states 
that,  though  proof  was  lacking,  he  was  sure  Lupset  received  the 
B.A.  at  Paris.55  Wood  is  probably  wrong,  however;  Lupset’s  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  liber  receptorum  nationis  Germanicae  in 
the  archives  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  which  book  were  listed  the  Eng¬ 
lishmen  receiving  degrees  at  this  period.56  M.  Chatelain,  the  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  very  kindly  examined  for  me  the  pages 
of  this  register  which  are  relative  to  the  years  1517-23, 57  has  as¬ 
sured  me  that  the  absence  of  Lupset’s  name  in  the  manuscript  is 
fairly  conclusive  proof  he  did  not  receive  the  B.A.  degree  at  that 
university.68 

Lupset  returned  to  England  in  1519. 59  He  was  then  not  more 
than  twenty-five  years  old.  Yet  he  was  already  established  as  a 
member  of  the  world  of  humanistic  scholarship.  Entirely,  very 

60  See  p.  S3,  n.  i. 

51  Epp.  2.23  f. ;  3.18  f. 

82  Allen,  ii,  Ep.  44443  n. 

63  When  in  June,  1521,  he  submitted  at  Oxford  his  supplicat  that  he  be  made 
M.A.,  he  stated  that  he  had  studied  four  years  at  Oxford  and  Paris  (p.  98) .  One 
cannot  determine  how  much  of  this  time  was  spent  at  each  institution.  It  is  quite 
possible,  indeed,  that  he  studied  at  Oxford  during  the  academic  year  of  1517-8;  it 
will  be  recalled  that  he  returned  to  England  from  Paris  in  the  early  fall  of  1517, 
and  that  nothing  is  known  of  his  whereabouts  after  that  until  about  a  year  later, 
when  he  was  again  in  Paris  (see  pp.  64  f.).  See  also  p.  58,  n.  22. 

64  See,  however,  Ep.  6.184  ff.;  also  p.  71. 

56  Ath.  Oxon.  (1813),  i,  69.  At  Paris  a  student  could  become  B.A.  after  two 
years  of  attendance  (Lyte,  op.  cit.,  p.  206). 

66  The  merger  of  the  English  and  German  “Nations”  at  the  Sorbonne  took  place 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  (Lyte,  op.  cit.,  p.  333). 

87  University  of  Paris  Library  MS.,  Register  85,  pp.  170-217. 

68  The  register  of  the  College  of  Lombards  for  these  years  would  throw  no  light 
on  the  question  of  Lupset’s  graduation,  for  the  colleges  were  not  empowered  to 
bestow  degrees. 

89  See  p.  71. 
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probably,  through  Colet’s  fatherly  interest  in  him,  he  had  met  in 
England  the  visitor  Erasmus  and  the  outstanding  Englishmen  of 
erudition.  Before  his  departure  for  France  in  the  first  half  of  1517 
he  was  intimate  with  More  and  Linacre;  if  not  before  this  journey, 
at  least  not  long  after  it,  with  Pace.  As  we  have  seen,  More  had 
taken  an  interest  in  Lupset’s  education  when  the  latter  was  at 
Cambridge;  later  More  had  pleaded  Lupset’s  cause — “most  lov¬ 
ingly,”  as  Erasmus  said — when  Lupset  was  in  danger  of  losing 
Erasmus’  friendship.  And  in  1518  More  made  Lupset  his  inter¬ 
mediary  with  Bude.  The  same  office,  that  of  representative,  Lup¬ 
set  performed  for  Linacre  by  acting  as  his  proxy  with  regard  to 
the  emendations  suggested  by  Bude  to  Linacre’s  translations,  and 
by  seeing  to  it  that  the  wishes  of  the  translator  were  carried  out  by 
the  printers  of  these  works.  A  letter  of  introduction  from  Linacre 
was  probably  what  began  Lupset’s  friendship  with  Bude,  a  friend¬ 
ship  which,  as  the  last  part  of  Lupset’s  letter  to  Pace  indicates, 
became  an  intimate  one.  Through  Bude,  Lupset  was  able  to  meet 
other  learned  men  of  the  continent.  The  dean  of  humanism,  Bude 
was  sought  out  by  all  the  scholars  who  came  to  Paris.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  by  him  that  Lupset  was  made  acquainted  with  Nicholas 
Berault  and  Iohannes  Lascaris,  two  men  spoken  of  in  Lupset’s 
letter  to  Pace.  Both  were  famous  scholars,  the  former  a  native  of 
Orleans  who  had  come  to  Paris  as  a  teacher  of  the  humanities,  the 
latter  a  Greek  of  Constantinople  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Greek 
College  in  Rome.  As  his  contact  with  these  two  men  reveals,  Lup¬ 
set’s  circle  of  distinguished  acquaintances  had  been  considerably 
widened  during  his  sojourn  in  Paris.60  He  was  becoming  known 
to  the  international  fraternity  of  humanists,  and  was,  as  Bude 
wrote  of  him  to  More,  apud  doctos  gratiosus. 

The  acquisition  of  prominent  friends  was  not,  however,  Lup¬ 
set’s  greatest  achievement  in  his  career  to  1519.  At  Cambridge  he 
had  helped  Erasmus  in  the  task  of  collating  manuscripts  for  the 
epoch-making  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  In  aiding  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Linacre’s  Latin  versions  of  the  medical  treatises  of 
Galen,  Lupset  had  played  a  part — though  a  minor  one,  by  no 
means  insignificant — in  the  rebirth  in  western  civilization  of  the 
long-lost  inductive  approach  of  the  Greeks  to  the  study  of  medi- 

60  For  his  acquaintance  in  Paris  with  three  scholars  of  his  own  age  see  pp.  71  f. 
It  is  also  known  that  Conrad  Heresbach,  of  about  Lupset’s  age,  read  Plato  with 
him  there  (Allen,  v,  Ep.  1316  introd.). 
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cine.  And  by  getting  the  second  edition  of  the  Utopia  published, 
he  had  helped  to  make  better  known  in  his  day  one  of  the  great 
books  of  the  world.  Lupset  had,  in  a  word,  more  than  justified  the 
interest  taken  in  him  by  Colet,  who,  dying  in  1519,  must  have 
been  well  pleased  with  the  young  man  he  was  proud  to  call  his 
“scholar.” 


VII. 


1519-20 

A  visit  to  Louvain  on  his  way  back  to  England  (151Q) ;  his 
defense  of  Erasmus  against  Edward  Lee — the  Epistolae 
aliquot  eruditorum  .  .  .  (1520). 

AS  has  been  said,  Lupset  returned  to  England  in  1519.  It  is  also 
l\.  known  that  during  part  of  this  year  he  spent  some  time  at 
Louvain.  Because  he  went  there  from  Paris,1  it  appears  probable 
that  he  made  this  visit  on  his  way  home.  Evidently  his  sojourn 
in  Louvain  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  since  we  may 
suppose,  though  we  cannot  be  sure,  that  he  stayed  in  Paris  until 
at  least  almost  the  time — June,  1519 — when  the  edition  of  the 
Methodus  Medendi  he  was  working  on  was  published,  and  since, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  arrived  in  England  before  October.2 
Other  facts,  moreover,  point  to  his  being  in  Louvain  in  July  or 
later.  Writing  to  Lupset  on  October  16,  Erasmus  informs  him  that 
their  common  friends  are  in  good  health.3  Three  are  named:  Wil¬ 
liam  Nesen,  Louis  Kiel  (Carinus),  and  Haio  Hermann  (Phrys- 
ius).4  These  men,  all  about  Lupset’s  age,  had  studied  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris  when  he  did.  There  he  was  intimate  with  them.5 
The  fact,  however,  that  Erasmus  knew  them  to  be  such  close 
friends  of  Lupset  leads  one  to  suppose  that  the  former  had  actu¬ 
ally  witnessed  this  intimacy.  Because  Erasmus  could  have  done 
so  only  in  Louvain,  we  may  deduce  that  Lupset  was  probably  in 
that  city  when  they  were.  Since  his  three  friends  went  from  Paris 

1  Ep.  4.48  ff. 

2  Erasmus  sends  a  letter  to  him  there  dated  October  16  (Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1026).  The 
statement  in  this  letter  (6  f.)  that  Antony  of  Bergen  was  going  where  Lupset  was 
( isthuc )  indicates  that  Lupset  was  in  England,  for  Antony  went  there  in  November, 
1519  (ibid.,  iii,  Ep.  760  introd.). 

3  Ibid.,  iv,  Ep.  1026.9  f. 

4  Accounts  of  these  men  are  in  Allen:  for  Nesen  see  ii,  Ep.  329  introd.;  Kiel,  iii, 
Ep.  920  introd.;  Hermann,  iii,  Ep.  903.12  n. 

5  His  friendship  with  Nesen  in  Paris  is  certain  (see  Ep.  6.184  ff.).  Because  Kiel 
was  Nesen’s  companion,  Lupset  was  surely  also  acquainted  with  him  there.  That 
Lupset  knew  Hermann  in  Paris  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1520  Lupset 
writes  of  him  to  Nesen  as  their  sodalem  communem  (Ep.  6.224  f.). 
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to  Louvain  in  July,6  at  least  a  part  of  Lupset’s  visit  must  there¬ 
fore  have  fallen  in  that  month,  apparently,  or  later  during  the 
summer.7 

While  Lupset  was  at  Louvain,  Erasmus  was  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  quarrels  in  which  it  was  his  misfor¬ 
tune  to  be  engaged,  a  controversy  which,  having  already  lasted 
more  than  a  year,  continued  to  cause  him  much  vexation  and  to 
take  up  a  good  proportion  of  his  time.  On  his  New  Testament 
persistent  attacks  were  being  made  by  an  Englishman  named 
Edward  Lee.  Attempts  to  quiet  Lee  were  of  no  avail.  Erasmus’ 
other  labors  were  constantly  being  interrupted  by  the  necessity 
of  answering  him.  Since  Lupset  was  involved  in  this  affair,  some¬ 
thing  will  here  be  said  of  it.8 

Edward  Lee,9  who  later  became  Archbishop  of  York,  was  born 
of  good  Kentish  stock10  about  1482.  He  had  graduated  at  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  before  he  received  the  B.D.  degree  at  the 
latter  university  in  1515.  In  1517  he  was  a  student  of  theology  at 
Louvain.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  Erasmus,  who  helped 
and  encouraged  him  in  the  study  of  Greek,  never  thinking  that 
this  almost  unknown  man  over  fifteen  years  his  junior  was  to  be¬ 
come  the  most  exasperating  opponent  he  was  ever  to  encounter. 
Knowing  that  Erasmus  was  preparing  a  second  edition  of  his  New 
Testament,  Lee  proceeded  to  examine  the  first  and  to  draw  up  a 
number  of  criticisms  of  it.  These  he  passed  around  in  manuscript. 
Erasmus  declined  to  make  use  of  the  few  notes  he  was  able  to  see, 
giving  as  his  reason  the  fact  that  his  own  manuscript  could  not 
be  got  from  the  scribe.11  Others  appeared  just  before  Erasmus’ 
departure  for  Basle  in  May,  1518.  Having  obtained  a  copy  of 
these  later  notes,  he  promptly  answered  them  in  detail  in  a  letter 
to  Martin  Lypsius,  who  had  procured  them  for  him.  Lee,  however, 

6  See  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  994.9  n.,  and  supra,  n.  4. 

7  Also  supporting  this  conclusion  is  the  fact  that  Lupset  talked  with  Lee  in  Lou¬ 
vain  after,  evidently,  the  latter  had  decided  to  publish  his  notes  (see  Ep.  5 .4  ff .) . 
Lee  had  made  this  decision  after  returning  from  Antwerp  to  Louvain  in  the  latter 
part  of  July  (Allen,  iv,  p.  no). 

8  For  the  details  of  this  controversy  see  esp.  A.  Bludau,  op.  cit.,  pp.  86  ff.,  and 
Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1037  introd.  To  the  excellent  summary  in  Allen  I  am  particularly 
indebted.  See  also  R.  B.  Drummond,  Erasmus,  London,  1873,  i,  327  ff.;  J.  S.  Brewer, 
English  Studies,  London,  1881,  pp.  373  ff. ;  and  F.  A.  Gasquet,  The  Eve  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation,  London,  1900,  pp.  173  ff. 

9  For  Lee  see  esp.  Allen,  iii,  Ep.  765  introd. 

10  Note,  in  connection  with  this,  Ep.  6.28  ff. 

11  Allen,  iii,  Ep.  765.1  f. 
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continued  the  attack;  when  Erasmus  returned  to  Louvain  in  the 
autumn,  other  criticisms  were  being  circulated  among  Lee’s 
friends.  These  Erasmus  was  unable  to  secure.  Here  the  real  con¬ 
troversy  commenced.  Erasmus  said  that  Lee  would  not  let  him 
see  them;  Lee  admitted  this,  but  said  that  to  withhold  them  from 
him  was  justified  because  Erasmus  had  treated  with  disrespect 
the  ones  he  had  formerly  seen.  Lee  insisted  that  Erasmus,  after 
inviting  his  criticism,  had  rejected  it  because  so  many  errors  had 
been  brought  to  light  by  him.  To  this  Erasmus  replied  that  the 
few  corrections  amounting  to  anything  had  been  anticipated  long 
before  Lee  called  his  attention  to  them,  and  that  most  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  were  either  foolish  or  irrelevant.  Lee,  on  the  other  hand, 
let  the  rumor  circulate  that  Erasmus  had  adopted  over  two-thirds 
of  the  three  hundred  criticisms  offered.  But  what  appears  to  have 
angered  Erasmus  most  was  that  a  man  much  younger  than  he,  and 
with  no  standing  as  a  scholar,  should  have  dared  to  challenge  his 
scholarship.  Lee’s  motive,  thought  Erasmus  and  his  friends,  was 
base;  he  was  trying  to  make  a  name  for  himself  by  preying  on  an 
established  reputation.  It  is  fairly  probable,  however,  that  Lee 
believed  in  his  criticisms.  And  to  him  it  appeared  that  Erasmus 
was  trying  to  make  them  seem  trivial  by  treating  them  flippantly, 
and  to  suppress  them  by  bullying  him  with  threats  and  by  using 
against  him  such  underhand  tactics  as  getting  printers  to  refuse 
to  publish  them.  Hence,  with  each  of  the  two  men  regarding  the 
other  as  guided  by  a  bad  motive,  there  was  considerable  bitterness 
on  both  sides,  a  bitterness  which  showed  itself  in  personal  attacks 
of  the  most  undignified  sort.  The  really  important  question  at 
issue  became  secondary  to  a  display  of  immoderate  animadversion. 

That  there  was  an  important  question  at  issue  admits  of  no 
doubt,  for  even  if  it  is  quite  possibly  true  that  most  of  Lee’s  criti¬ 
cisms  were,  as  Jortin  said  of  them,  “disingenuous  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  and  poor  chicaneries,”12  Lee’s  opinion  in  general  of  Erasmus’ 
edition  was  essentially  similar  to  that  of  a  great  many  other  men. 
He  accused  Erasmus  of  purposely  altering  the  text  in  order  to 

12  Op.  cit.,  ii,  398.  Brewer,  who  is  fairer  to  Lee  than  are  most  of  the  other 
writers  on  this  controversy,  points  out  that  “it  was  Lee’s  gravest  and  most  sub¬ 
stantial  charge  that,  in  the  Apocalypse,  Erasmus,  to  supply  the  defects  of  his 
Greek  MSS.,  had  ventured  on  the  extraordinary  license  of  turning  certain  verses 
into  Greek  which  he  had  found  only  in  the  Latin  copies.”  Brewer  adds,  however, 
that  “Erasmus  had  not  intended  to  impose  upon  his  readers.  He  had  acknowledged 
the  fact  in  his  notes”  ( English  Studies,  p.  375). 
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favor  certain  heresies  of  the  Church.  Lee  was  almost  certainly 
wrong  about  Erasmus’  motive.  It  was  true,  for  instance,  that  to 
reject,  as  Erasmus  did,  i  John  v.  7,  the  celebrated  verse  on  the 
Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  was  to  appear  to  invite  a  revival  of  the 
Arian  heresy.  But  Erasmus  had  what  he  considered  a  good  reason 
for  this  omission ;  he  said  that  had  he,  indeed,  come  upon  the  verse 
in  any  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  which  he  had  consulted,  he  would 
have  included  it.  Lee,  however,  insisted  that  such  a  passage  as  this 
should  have  been  kept  in  the  text  even  if  there  was  no  good  au¬ 
thority  for  so  doing.13  In  other  words,  Lee  represented  the  con¬ 
servative  theologian  bent  upon  defending  against  all  attack  those 
passages  of  the  Vulgate  on  which  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  were 
based;  Erasmus,  though  filled  with  the  greatest  respect  for  Je¬ 
rome,  was  first  of  all  the  inquisitive  scholar  desirous  of  finding  out 
and  publishing  the  truth. 

The  controversy  had  reached  a  climax  by  August,  1519,  at 
which  time,  to  repeat,  Lupset  was  very  probably  in  Louvain.  Lee 
had  in  March  sent  a  manuscript  of  his  criticisms  to  England  with 
the  hope  that  Bishop  Fisher  would  act  as  judge  between  him  and 
Erasmus.  Later  in  the  month  Erasmus  made  fun  of  Lee  in  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  book  directed  against  the  writings  of  another  man. 
Whereupon  Lee  decided  to  print  his  notes.  But  letters  from  Fisher, 
More,  Colet,  and  Pace,  which  were  probably  written  at  Erasmus’ 
request,  made  him  change  his  mind.  In  July  he  told  Pace  at  Ant¬ 
werp  that  he  would  not  have  the  book  published.  On  returning  to 
Louvain  at  the  end  of  July,  he  discovered,  however,  that  a  dia¬ 
logue  was  in  circulation  in  which  he  was  depicted  as  an  enemy  to 
learning.  He  was  probably  right  in  supposing  that  Erasmus  had 
written  this,  though  the  latter  may  only  have  revised  it,  the  first 
version  possibly  being  by  William  Nesen.14  To  add  to  Lee’s  griev¬ 
ances  at  this  time  against  his  opponents,  he  found  that  placards 
attacking  him  had  been  affixed  to  several  of  the  buildings  in  Lou¬ 
vain.  Incensed  by  the  unfairness  of  such  tactics,  he  resolved  to 
publish  his  book. 

One  of  those  who  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  doing  so  was  Lup¬ 
set.  That  the  latter  sided  strongly  with  Erasmus  goes  without  say¬ 
ing.  Lupset  admired  him  more,  very  probably,  than  he  did  anyone 

13  It  should  be  said  that  Lee  produced  additional  arguments  in  favor  of  retaining 
this  particular  passage. 

14  See  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1061.505  n. 
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else  except  possibly  Colet.  Moreover,  in  defending  Erasmus’  New 
Testament,  Lupset  was  defending  a  book  which  he  himself  had 
helped  to  edit  and  which  embodied  his  own  ideas  of  the  method 
and  aim  of  true  scholarship.  Naturally  his  bias  in  its  favor  was 
great.  On  the  other  hand,  he  probably  felt  that  because  he  was 
Lee’s  countryman  Lee  would  be  more  inclined  to  listen  to  advice 
from  him  than  from  a  foreigner.  In  this  he  was  disappointed.  In 
a  letter  written  in  1520  to  Thomas  Paynell,  a  young  Englishman 
who  was  studying  theology  at  Louvain  with  Lee’s  brother,  Wil¬ 
frid,  both  of  whom  were  opposed  to  Lee’s  continuing  the  quarrel, 
Lupset  describes  how,  with  the  welfare  of  Lee  at  heart,  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  get  Lee  to  see  what  a  mistake  he  was  making  in 
carrying  on  the  controversy.  He  says  that  he  intimated  to  Lee 
that  it  was  foolish  for  a  young  man  to  contend  with  an  old  one, 
a  novice  with  a  veteran ;  moreover,  that  it  was  particularly  foolish 
in  this  instance,  because  by  engaging  in  such  a  quarrel  Lee  could 
not  help  revealing  to  all  men  that  his  real  motive  was  envy.15 
“But,”  continues  Lupset,  in  telling  Paynell  what  happened,  “I 
did  not  urge  him  very  strongly,  because  I  noticed  that  he  was  so 
pleased  with  himself  that  by  vainly  arguing  I  should  only  have 
incurred  his  hatred.  .  .  .  How  much  I  might  have  accomplished 
by  constantly  keeping  at  him  is,  indeed,  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  wished  to  comply  with  neither  you  nor  his  brother.”16  In 
this  letter  there  is  no  hint  that  a  heated  argument  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  two  men.  But  from  a  letter  which  Lupset  wrote  in  1520 
to  Lee  it  would  appear  that  the  latter  lost  his  temper.17  Appar¬ 
ently  Lee  was  antagonistic  to  Lupset  from  the  start.18  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  Lupset  had  no  success  whatso¬ 
ever  with  him. 

In  these  two  letters  are  all  the  contemporary  accounts  we  have 
of  the  one  or  more  meetings  between  Lupset  and  Lee  in  Louvain. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  Lee’s  version  of  what  happened  then  has  not 
come  down  to  us.  With  only  Lupset’s  description  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  affair,  it  is  impossible  to  know  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
the  facts  have  been  misrepresented  by  prejudice.  But  even  from 
Lupset’s  account  one  is  inclined  to  sympathize  with  Lee.  Natu- 

15  Ep.  54  ff. 

16  Ep.  5.10  ff. 

17  See  Ep.  4.41  ff. 

18  See  Ep.  4.48  ff. 
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rally  the  latter  became  angry  when  Lupset  suggested  that  because 
Lee  was  younger  than  Erasmus  he  should  not  cope  with  him.  It 
was  a  most  tactless  thing  to  say.  Also  tactless  was  the  patronizing 
way  in  which  Lupset,  who,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  Lee’s 
junior  by  more  than  ten  years,  evidently  offered  his  advice,  since 
he  apparently  insisted  that  his  motive  in  approaching  Lee  was 
solely  an  interest  in  Lee’s  own  welfare.19  Nevertheless  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  why  Lee  should  later,  after  Lupset  left  Lou¬ 
vain,  have  shown  toward  him  such  great  bitterness  as  Lupset  was 
to  accuse  him  of  showing,20  unless  the  cause  of  Lee’s  enmity  is  to 
be  found  in  something  Lupset  did  (or  that  Lee  thought  he  did) 
other  than  merely  trying  to  persuade  him  to  cease  attacking  Eras¬ 
mus.  One  cannot,  however,  ascertain  what  this  was.21 

Lee  had  by  August  decided  to  print  his  criticisms.  Accordingly 
he  went  to  Antwerp  in  order  to  get  Hillen,  a  publisher  there,  to 
accept  them.  Upon  Hillen’s  refusal  Lee  sent  his  manuscript  to 
Paris.  As  soon  as  Erasmus  knew  that  the  criticisms  were  definitely 
about  to  be  published,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  in  which  he  reviewed 
the  whole  controversy.22  Dated  December  13,  it  was  published 
very  soon  after.  “It  amounts,”  says  Mr.  Allen,  “almost  to  an 
Apologia.”2*  What  is  particularly  to  be  noted  is  that  Erasmus 
addressed  it  to  Lupset.  Mr.  Allen  says  in  explanation  of  this, 
“The  selection  of  Lupset  for  recipient  of  it  was  perhaps  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  Lee’s  countryman,  and  by  the  warmth  with 
which  ...  he  had  espoused  Erasmus’  cause  against  Lee.”  These 
two  points,  which  are  well  taken,  will  be  considered  in  order. 
Early  in  the  quarrel  Erasmus  appears  to  have  feared  that  the  con¬ 
troversy  might  estrange  him  from  his  English  acquaintances.  He 
knew  that  Lee  was  intimate  with  practically  all  the  English  hu¬ 
manists;24  Lee  had,  for  instance,  been  friendly  with  More,  and 
had  at  one  time  resided  in  Bishop  Fox’s  household.25  But  before 
this  letter  was  written,  Erasmus  was  quite  certain  that,  if  not  all, 
nearly  all  the  English  scholars  of  note  were  opposed  to  Lee.  He 

19  See  Ep.  5.4  ff. 

20  Ep.  5.1  ff. 

21  See  pp.  78  f. 

22  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1053. 

23  Ibid..,  introd. 

24  See  Lee’s  Annotationes  in  annotationes  Noui  Testamenti  Desid.  Erasmi,  1520, 
f.CC.  A  copy  of  this  rare  book  is  in  the  British  Museum  (697. d. 6).  See  also  Jortin, 
op.  cit.,  iii,  191. 

25  Allen,  iii,  Ep.  765  introd. 
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knew,  however,  that  though  his  quarrel  was  not  with  English 
scholars  but  with  Lee  alone,  many  people  who  were  interested  in 
the  controversy  believed  the  contrary  to  be  true.  Naturally  he 
seized  every  opportunity  to  persuade  these  people  that  they  were 
wrong.28  Therefore  he  may  have  addressed  the  letter  to  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  he  was  not  contending 
with  Lee’s  countrymen  in  general.27 

As  Mr.  Allen  suggests,  it  was  probably  because  of  gratitude  to 
Lupset  that  Erasmus  chose  him  in  particular  to  be  the  recipient  of 
this  letter.  No  one  had  so  enthusiastically  come  to  Erasmus’  de¬ 
fense  as  had  he.  For  Erasmus’  cause  Lupset  had  been  willing  to 
risk  bringing  upon  himself  the  ill-will  of  Lee  and  Lee’s  friends.28 
There  is  also  a  possibility  that  Lupset  had  performed,  before 
Erasmus’  letter  was  written,  a  signal  service  for  him.  This  was  to 
send  to  him  a  copy  of  Lee’s  notes.  Erasmus  knew  that  there  were 
several  such  manuscript  copies  in  England ;  Lee  had  sent  them  to 
Fisher,  More,  Latimer,  and  possibly  Tunstall.  How  very  anxious 
Erasmus  was  to  procure  one  the  following  passage  from  his  letter 
of  October  16  to  Lupset  shows: 

My  Lupset,  if  you  wish  to  make  me  your  everlasting  friend,  do  me  the 
favor  of  seeing  to  it  that  somehow  or  other  that  book  reaches  me.  .  .  . 
If  you  can  accomplish  this  business  for  me,  ask  for  anything  you  want 
and  it  will  not  be  denied  you.29 

Whether  or  not  Lupset  executed  this  commission  cannot  be  con¬ 
clusively  determined.  Apparently,  however,  he  did  not:  Lee  did 
not  accuse  him  of  doing  so,a°  and  Erasmus’  reply  to  Lee’s  notes 
did  not  appear  until  well  over  a  month  after  Lee’s  book  was  pub¬ 
lished.  But  even  if  Lupset  failed  after  trying  to  accomplish  this 

26  See  esp.  Jortin,  op.  cit.,  iii,  194,  198.  Cf.  Ep.  6.39  ff. 

27  The  fact  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  supporters  of  Lee’s  cause  were  for 
the  most  part  to  be  found  among  the  English  clergy.  In  addressing  the  letter  to  an 
Englishman,  therefore,  Erasmus  may  have  thought  that  by  so  doing  he  would 
perhaps  better  succeed  in  bringing  his  side  of  the  controversy  to  the  attention  of 
Lee’s  English  friends  than  if  the  letter  were  addressed  to  one  unknown  to  them  and 
a  foreigner.  In  connection  with  this,  see  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1053.482  f. 

28  It  is  not  known  whether  Lee  had  begun,  by  the  time  this  letter  was  written, 
to  spread  the  opprobrious  rumors  about  Lupset  that  were  later  circulated  (see  pp. 
78  f.). 

29  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1026.12  ff. 

30  In  Lee’s  Annot.  in  annot.  N.T.  Desid.  Erasmi,  Lupset’s  name  does  not  occur. 
A  “public  professor”  (see  post,  p.  94)  is  mentioned  (f.BB),  but  this  is  evidently 
a  reference  to  J.  L.  Vives  (see  Jortin,  op.  cit.,  iii,  197). 
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for  Erasmus,  the  latter  must  nevertheless  have  felt  grateful  for 
an  attempt  to  help  him  in  this  way. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  Lee’s  book  appeared  from  the 
Paris  press.  Erasmus  replied  at  once  to  the  introductory  matter. 
He  then  prepared  a  detailed  answer  to  the  notes  themselves.  While 
he  was  doing  this,  there  appeared,  published  by  Hillen  early  in 
May,  a  volume  with  this  title,  Epistolae  aliquot  eruditorum,  nun- 
quam  antehac  excusae,  multis  nominibus  dignae  quae  legantur  a 
bonis  omnibus,  quo  magis  liqueat,  quanta  sit  insignis  cuiusdam 
sycophantae  virulentiaP 1  It  contained  eight  letters  directed  against 
Lee,  three  from  Lupset  at  Oxford  (dated  March  30,  31,  and  April 
1,  1520)  to  Lee,  Paynell,  and  Nesen,  two  from  More,  one  each 
from  Capito  and  Amerbach,  and  Nesen’s  reply  to  Lupset.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  pamphlet  was  edited  by  Nesen.  But  that 
Lupset  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  is  certain.  Not  only  did  he 
write  three  of  the  letters,  of  which  the  one  to  Nesen  is  by  far  the 
longest  in  the  volume  and  was  placed  at  the  beginning,  but  he  also 
forwarded  to  Nesen  the  two  letters  from  More.32 

In  the  letter  from  Lupset  to  Lee  contained  in  this  pamphlet, 
Lupset  stated  that  Lee  was  accusing  him  of  being,  as  Lupset  put 
it,  huius  tragoediae  caput.™  Here  a  most  important,  and  also  a 
most  vexing,  problem  presents  itself.  Evidently  tragoediae  refers 
generally  to  the  commotion  brought  about  by  the  controversy.34 
A  twofold  question  then  arises:  What  was  the  precise  thing  Lee 
thought  was  attributable  to  Lupset,  and  what  was  it  Lee  believed 
Lupset  did  or  did  not  do  which  brought  this  thing  to  pass?  There 
appears  to  be  no  answer.  All  the  evidence  to  guide  us  in  this  matter 
is  contained  in  Lupset’s  reply  to  the  accusation.  Since  the  Latin 
admits  of  more  than  one  rendering,  the  original  is  quoted: 

Quod  ideo  nimirum  spargis,  vt  me  apud  Erasmum  in  odium  induceres. 
Verum  id  qua  ostendas  ratione  nullam  habes,  nisi  forte,  quia  re  con- 
fecta,  et  iam  absoluto  opere  superuenerim.36 

The  second  sentence  of  this  passage  causes  difficulty  because  of 

31  For  a  description  of  this  book  and  of  the  editions  that  followed  see  Allen,  iv, 
Ep.  1083  introd. 

32  Ep.  6.215  ff- 

33  Ep.  4.61  ff. 

34  This  word  is  used  by  Lee  in  reference  to  the  controversy  (see  Allen,  iv,  Ep. 
1061.143  f-)- 

35  Ep.  4.63  ff. 
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the  vagueness  of  re  and  opere.  Perhaps  some  particular  event 
which  happened  about  the  time  Lupset  arrived  in  Louvain  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  these  words.38  Probably,  however,  the  correct  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  sentence  is  to  read  re  as  the  controversy  and 
opere  as  Lee’s  book  of  notes: 

But  you  have  no  reason  by  which  you  can  show  this — unless  per¬ 
chance  because,  after  the  controversy  had  been  brought  about  and  when 
your  book  was  already  finished,  I  arrived  on  the  scene. 

Lupset  appears,  then,  to  be  intimating  that,  since  the  affair  had 
got  well  under  way  before  his  arrival  at  Louvain  and  entrance  into 
it,  the  statement  that  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  him  was  palpably 
absurd.  His  short  and  equivocal  denial  of  Lee’s  charge  carries  in 
itself,  however,  very  little  weight. 

There  are  two  general  tenets  which  Lupset  advances  in  his  three 
letters  against  Lee.  They  are,  it  goes  without  saying,  first,  that 
Lee  was  unprincipled  and,  second,  that  he  was  a  bad  scholar.  They 
are  given  about  the  same  amount  of  space.  Both  are  present  in 
Lupset’s  account  of  what  was  in  his  opinion  most  to  be  empha¬ 
sized,  the  very  unfavorable  reception  that  Lee’s  book  met  with  in 
England.  The  Epistolae  aliquot  eruditorum  .  .  .  begins  with  these 
words  of  his  to  Nesen: 

I  can  scarcely  express,  my  Nesen,  how  great  a  feeling  of  distrust,  how 
much  apprehension,  had  been  aroused  here  by  Lee’s  manuscript  notes, 
which,  just  as  a  certain  holy  thing  among  those  privileged  to  view  it, 
have  now  for  a  long  time  been  passed  around  in  our  midst.  Not  so  much, 
I  think,  feared  in  olden  times  the  inchoate  earth  when  it  believed  the 
laboring  mountain  was  about  to  produce  some  giant.  Nor  do  I  think 
that,  when  at  that  time  the  mountain  produced  instead  only  a  mouse,  a 
greater  laugh  went  up  than  the  one  that  has  been  called  forth  by  Lee’s 
book  recently  printed  at  Paris.  Even  those  who  wish  the  man  well  have 
at  once  detested  the  abuse  which  he,  raging  more  than  a  fury,  pours 
forth  in  prefaces,  indexes,  and  Apologiae.  For  Lee  had  some  friends 
here  who  thought,  before  this  most  unfortunate  book  was  published, 
that  his  abilities  promised  considerable.37 

36  For  instance,  what  largely  determined  Lee  to  print  his  notes  was  the  circula¬ 
tion  in  Louvain — evidently  just  before  or  when  Lupset  was  there — of  a  dialogue 
abusing  him  (see  Allen,  iv,  p.  no,  and  Ep.  1061.505  n.).  Though  he  believed  Eras¬ 
mus  to  be  the  author  of  this  work,  he  may  have  thought  that  Lupset  was  in  some 
way  instrumental  in  printing  or  distributing  it. 

37  Ep.  6.1  ff. 
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Further  on  in  the  letter  he  returns  to  this  subject: 

Particularly  I  beg  of  you,  dearest  Nesen,  ...  to  persuade  your  Ger¬ 
man  countrymen  that  to  no  people  is  Lee’s  deed  more  displeasing  than  to 
the  English.  If  he  could  hear  the  joking  and  loud  laughter  which  all  men 
bestow  upon  his  boastful  notes,  if  he  could  hear  with  what  words  of  ill 
omen,  with  what  curses,  with  what  execrations,  they  assail  him,  what  he 
would  do  I  know  not;  if  I  indeed  were  Lee,  I  should  hang  myself.  If  you 
can,  persuade  everyone  that  he  is  not  an  Englishman.  .  .  ,38 

There  are  a  number  of  other  occasions  when  he  speaks  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  in  which  Lee  was  held  by  his  countrymen.39  Nothing,  he 
knew,  would  have  on  most  people  so  much  of  an  effect  in  dis¬ 
paraging  him. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  reading  chronologically  the 
three  letters  of  Lupset  is  the  extent  to  which  he  relies  on  mere 
assertion  in  combating  Lee.40  Seldom  does  he  make  any  effort  to 
prove  his  points.  Though  he  is  clever  at  times,  he  is  hardly  ever 
convincing.  To  these  letters  part  of  a  remark  Lupset  makes  to 
Lee  about  Lee’s  book  may  in  general  be  applied.  “They  say 
truly,”  writes  Lupset,  “that  if  you  should  remove  from  your  vol¬ 
ume  the  abuse  and  the  worthless  trifles,  .  .  .  what  would  remain 
would  not  be  a  book,  but  blank  pages.”41  Usually  Lupset  does 
nothing  but  throw  forth  without  proof  general  statements — most 
of  them  exaggerated,  some  of  them  contradictory — about  Lee’s 
ignorance  or  weakness  of  character.  The  attack  is  wholly  one¬ 
sided.  Never  does  he  admit  that  Lee  has  any  saving  grace  what¬ 
soever.  This  last,  it  should  be  said,  is  not  strictly  true;  Lupset 
does  credit  him  with  some  knowledge  of  theology.  But  he  intends 
more  condemnation  than  praise  in  what  he  says:  “You  have,  to  be 
sure,  begun  to  learn  something  of  theology,  for  during  two  years 
now  you  have  been  delving  into  that  book  you  would  tear  to 
pieces.”42  In  connection  with  this  remark  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Lee  had  become  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  before 
Erasmus’  edition  of  the  New  Testament  appeared.  Scholasticism, 
as  we  know  from  Lupset’s  own  experience,  was  then  in  vogue 

38  Ep.  6.184  ff- 

89  See  esp.  Epp.  4.25  ff.,  36  ff. ;  6.42  ff. 

40  The  highly  rhetorical  and  un-Ciceronian  style,  as  well  as  the  caustic  diction 
(particularly  the  verbs),  is  also  very  noticeable. 

41  Ep.  4.39  ff. 

42  Ep.  4.15  ff. 
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there.13  Yet  it  would  have  been  much  fairer  to  Lee  to  have  speci¬ 
fied  that  in  studying  this  book  Lee  was  first  introduced,  not  to 
theology,  but  to  new  methods  of  approaching  that  subject — a 
statement  that  would  more  or  less  apply  to  Lupset  himself. 
Equally  exaggerated  and  unfair  are  Lupset’s  assertions  of  Lee’s 
indebtedness  to  Erasmus.  Lupset  starts  his  letter  to  Lee  by  saying 
that  he  wonders  what  may  be  the  unchristian  charity  that  is  Lee’s 
in  railing  against  not  only  the  innocent,  but  those  who  wish  him 
well.  Then  comes  an  accusation  of  ingratitude  toward  Erasmus, 
“to  whom,”  he  says,  “you  are  indebted  not  only  for  what  ability 
you  have  in  Latin  letters,  but  also  for  what  ability  you  have — if 
you  have  any — in  Greek.”44  The  first  part  of  this  assertion — that 
which  pertains  to  Lee’s  knowledge  of  Latin — certainly  needs  con¬ 
siderable  qualification.  It  is  not  surprising  that  no  attempt  is  made 
by  Lupset  to  prove  it.  Nor,  and  in  this  lies  the  unfairness  of  this 
sort  of  thing,  could  Lee  endeavor  to  disprove  it  without  subject¬ 
ing  himself  to  ridicule.  Had  he  said  that  he  was  a  graduate  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  Lupset  would  evidently  have  answered 
either  that  the  Latin  taught  at  these  universities  when  Lee  at¬ 
tended  them  was  barbarous,  or  that  Lee  had  failed  to  profit  when 
at  these  institutions;  had  Lee  submitted  a  specimen  of  any  Latin 
he  had  written  before  he  met  Erasmus,  Lupset  would,  one  is  led 
to  believe,  either  have  pulled  it  to  pieces  or  said  it  had  been  re¬ 
cently  composed.  But  of  all  the  dogmatic  pronouncements  Lupset 
makes  in  this  letter,  it  is  his  parting  shot  that  best  reveals  the 
nature  of  the  attack:  “You  are  so  sensitive  that  you  can  endure  no 
one;  so  captious  that  no  one  can  endure  you.”46  At  a  later  date 
another  English  humanist,  Roger  Ascham,  was  to  prove  by  his 
friendship  with  Lee  that  this  opinion  of  Lupset’s  was,  though 
stated  as  a  certain  fact,  after  all  only  an  opinion.46 

It  is  necessary,  after  what  has  just  been  said,  to  point  out  that 
Lupset  does  at  times  try  to  support  his  assertions  with  evidence. 
This  is  not  to  any  extent  true  in  the  letters  to  Lee  and  Paynell.  In 
the  former  there  are  but  three  occasions  when  he  cites  anything 
by  way  of  proof.  First,  he  says  this: 

But  if  either  the  work  you  speak  ill  of  was  so  full  of  errors,  as  you 
charge,  or  ERASMUS  himself  was  so  wholly  ignorant,  as  you  ask  one 

43  See  pp.  45  f. 

44  Ep.  4.8  f. 

45  Ep.  4.73  f. 

40  See  esp.  Rogerii  Aschamii  epistolarum  libri  quatuor,  Oxford,  1703,  p.  71. 
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to  believe,  why  have  you,  a  man  who  has  been  for  more  than  two  years 
as  a  sharp-eyed  lynx  bent  on  searching  out  the  mistakes  of  others,  not 
found  hardly  any  more  in  addition  to  those  in  which  you  showed  you 
yourself  erred,  or  why  have  you  contributed  to  the  subject  nothing,  cer¬ 
tainly,  of  real  importance?47 

This  argument  is  worth  little  without  further  development.  There 
were  268  notes  in  Lee’s  book,  of  which,  to  be  sure,  only  25  were 
on  the  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament.48  But  the  question 
at  issue  was,  of  course,  their  value  as  criticism.  Lupset  here  an¬ 
swers  this  question  merely  by  asserting  that  Erasmus  is  right  and 
Lee  wrong.  To  enforce  this  he  quotes  what  others  have  said  about 
the  worthlessness  of  Lee’s  book.  Again  nothing  is  presented  but  a 
broad,  and  in  this  instance  a  silly,  generalization.  Nor  are  we  told 
who  the  “others”  were.  Second,  in  accusing  Lee  of  making  a  false 
statement  when  he  wrote  that  he  had  never  spoken  of  Erasmus 
except  honorably,  Lupset  instances  a  disparaging  remark  made  in 
his  presence  by  Lee  about  Erasmus.40  Third,  in  insisting  that  he 
has  borne  Lee  no  ill-will,  Lupset  says  that  “those  may  judge  of 
this  who  have  been  acquainted  with  me  at  Louvain  and  Paris, 
here  [at  Oxford],  and  in  London.”50  Since  Lupset  would  almost 
certainly  not  have  published  such  a  statement  unless  it  was  an 
honest  one — he  knew  that  the  letter  would  be  read  by  many  of 
the  friends  of  whom  he  spoke — this  assertion  is,  to  be  sure,  in 
itself  convincing.  It  should  be  said  also  that  in  his  letter  to  Pay- 
nell  he  gives  the  numbers  of  certain  notes  which  appeared  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  him  when  he  skipped  through  the  book.51  But  there  are 
only  two  occasions  upon  which  he  specifies  the  precise  reason  why 
Lee’s  book  is  bad.  One  is  when  he  speaks  of  Lee’s  prolixity.  No 
specific  instance  of  it  is  cited,  however.52  The  other  is  in  a  passage 
in  which  Lupset  accuses  Lee  of  lying: 

He  is  not  ashamed  to  affirm  (p.  95)  that  it  was  owing  to  his  advice 
that  Erasmus  confesses  a  note  by  Jerome  upon  Matthew  was  corrupt, 

47  Ep.  4.31  ff. 

48  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1037  introd. 

49  Ep.  4.41  ff. 

69  Ep.  4.58  ff. 

51  Lupset  writes  that  his  examination  of  the  book  ended  as  follows :  “When  at 
last  I  perceived  that  either  the  book  had  no  annotation  that  was  worth  anything, 
or  that  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  always  to  come  upon  the  poorer  notes,  I  straight¬ 
way  sent  it  flying”  (Ep.  .5.32  ff.). 

52  See  Ep.  5.21  ff. 
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when  earlier  in  the  book  (p.  3)  Lee’s  note  itself  proves  that  he  learned 
this  from  Erasmus,  since  Lee  has  with  difficulty  understood  Erasmus’ 
exposition.63 

Nowhere  else  in  the  letters  to  Lee  and  Paynell  is  there  any  criti¬ 
cism  of  Lee’s  book  which  is  as  specific  as  this.  It  is,  indeed,  only 
in  the  letter  to  Nesen  that  anything  approaching  a  scholarly  re¬ 
view  of  the  volume  is  found.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  three  letters  were  in  all  probability  intended  to  be  read 
together,  and  that  the  one  to  Nesen  was  placed  first  when  they 
were  printed.  The  absence  of  solid  criticism  in  those  addressed  to 
Lee  and  Paynell  is  not,  therefore,  particularly  significant. 

The  letter  to  Nesen  reveals  Lupset  at  his  best  and  worst  in  his 
conflict  with  Lee.  It  contains  about  a  hundred  lines  of  detailed 
criticism  of  Lee’s  notes;54  in  the  entire  Epist.  aliq.  erudit.  it  is  here 
alone  that  the  question  of  the  value  of  Lee’s  criticisms  receives  an 
answer  supported  by  scholarly  evidence.  Yet  this  letter  contains 
an  attack  on  Lee  which  is  even  more  offensive  than  that  in  the 
letters  to  Lee  and  Paynell.  Here  is  found  the  only  remark  Lupset 
makes  in  all  three  letters  which  is  downright  coarse.65  Here  such 
things  are  said  of  Lee  as  that  if  he  were  as  desirous  of  another’s 
money  as  he  is  of  another’s  glory,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  him.58  This  remark  is  also  made: 

I  hear  there  are  many  crazy  people  about.  If  Lee  were  an  old  man, 
the  explanation  would  be  that  he  is  in  his  second  childhood.57  Being  a 
young  man,  what  else  but  insanity  can  it  be?  Unless  perhaps  excessive 
studying  has  the  same  effect  on  a  young  man  as  age  on  an  old.  It  is  an 
arduous  task  to  get  up  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  all  theology, 
within  a  few  months.58 

After  asking  Nesen  what  the  stars  of  Erasmus  are  that  he  is  so 
often  forced  into  conflict  with  people  like  Lee,  Lupset  points  out 
that  other  great  men  have  had  adversaries.  He  then  proceeds: 

It  is  something  indeed  to  be  vanquished  by  a  creditable  opponent.  So 
great  a  man  as  ERASMUS  is  afflicted  with  Lee!  No  one  has  not  believed 
that  Lee  has  a  mind,  no  one  has  not  supposed  that  he  has  some  discem- 

53  Ep.  5.40  ff. 

64  Ep.  6.84-181. 

55  Ep.  6.52  ff. 

66  Ep.  6.106  ff. 

67  Videri  poterat  deliratio. 

58  Ep.  6.166  ff. 
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ment.  Many  have  thought  he  was  even  moderately  acquainted  with 
philosophy.  A  few  have  considered  him  a  theologian.  Cum  res  abest, 
proximum  est  videri ,59 

There  are  several  other  thrusts  of  this  kind.  But  much  more  ob¬ 
jectionable  is  the  attitude  of  pity  which  Lupset  adopts  toward  Lee. 
“Formerly,”  Lupset  tells  Nesen,  “I  was  somewhat  angry  at  the 
man  because  by  his  attacks  he  called  Erasmus  away  from  his  work 
of  advancing  general  scholarship.  But  upon  reading  Lee’s  book 
I  began  to  feel  sorry  for  its  author.  .  .  .”60  To  one  reader,  at 
least,  Lupset  here  is  at  his  worst. 

Lupset  undoubtedly  profited  by  entering  into  Erasmus’  quarrel 
with  Lee.  He  became  very  widely  known  as  a  champion  of  the  new 
learning  and  as  an  intimate  friend  of  Erasmus.  Three  editions  of 
the  Epist.  aliq.  erudit.  were  printed.131  Yet  his  treatment  of  Lee  is 
by  no  means  to  Lupset’s  credit  so  far  as  posterity  is  concerned. 
It  is  a  mistake,  of  course,  to  judge  by  present-day  standards  one 
who  lived  four  hundred  years  ago.  To  the  great  majority  of  Lup¬ 
set’s  learned  contemporaries  there  was  nothing  unethical  in  de¬ 
fending  by  any  means  possible  a  great  literary  giant  against  an 
infinitely  less-gifted  opponent.  In  acting  as  he  did  Lupset  was 
certainly  no  worse  than  his  age.  But  he  was  also  no  better.  It  is 
this  which  comes  as  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  one  who  remembers 
that  by  his  acquaintances  Lupset  was  looked  up  to  as  a  man  of 
very  high  character,  that  he  was  the  favorite  of  Dean  Colet  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  Reginald  Pole,  and,  particularly,  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  treatises  which  bear  his  name. 

So  far,  almost  all  that  has  been  said  of  Lupset’s  life  from  the 
time  he  was  in  Louvain  to  March  29,  1520,  when  from  Oxford  he 
wrote  the  letter  to  Lee,  has  pertained  to  the  controversy  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  And  indeed,  except  that  he  had  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  before  October,  nothing  is  known  about  him.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  number  of  things  that  should  be  touched  on  before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  his  life  at  Oxford.  They  have  to  do  with  Dean  Colet. 

Colet  died  on  September  16,  1519.  In  his  will,  which  was  made 
on  August  22,  Lupset  is  mentioned: 

I  will  that  Thomas  Lupeshed  my  Schollar  be  remember’d  after  the 

69  Ep.  6.48  ff. 

60  Ep.  6.21  ff.  See  also  lines  28  ff. 

61  The  second  edition,  with  four  new  letters,  appeared  c.  June,  1520;  the  third, 
with  fourteen  new  letters,  in  August. 
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discrecion  of  myn  Executors  and  to  have  all  suche  Bookes  prynted  as 
may  be  most  necessary  for  his  lernyng.62 

What  is  important  to  note  here  is  that  up  to  his  death  Colet  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  greatly  interested  in  Lupset,  and,  it  would  appear,  to 
act  as  his  patron. 

Upon  hearing  the  news  of  his  friend’s  death,  Erasmus  wrote  to 
a  number  of  English  acquaintances.  His  letter  of  October  16  to 
Lupset  begins: 

For  thirty  years  no  one’s  death  has  so  afflicted  me  as  Colet’s.  I  am 
very  desirous  of  dedicating  his  memory  to  posterity.  I  beg  of  you 
through  your  deep  affection  for  him  to  furnish  me  with  any  information 
that  might  be  useful,  particularly  such  as  you  consider  is  not  already 
known  to  me.63 

The  memoir  that  Erasmus  here  speaks  of  appeared  in  a  long  letter 
of  June  13,  1521,  to  Jodocus  Jonas.64  It  is  the  chief  source  of  our 
information  about  Colet.  Yet  it  is  a  very  sketchy  account.  Lupset 
is  partly  to  be  blamed  for  this.  To  him  Erasmus  wrote  on  August 
23, 1521: 

I  have  written  the  life  of  our  Colet  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  If  the  pres¬ 
entation  should  appear  to  be  not  sufficiently  striking,  the  fault  will  be 
partly  yours  for  not  having  fully  provided  me  with  colorful  details  about 
the  subject,  a  service  which  no  one  could  have  performed  better  than 
yourself.65 

The  conjecture  is  made  by  Lupton  that  the  prose  inscription  on 
a  monument  raised  within  St.  Paul’s66  to  Colet’s  memory  is  per¬ 
haps  by  Lupset,  or,  adds  Lupton,  “it  may  have  been  by  Erasmus.” 
“At  any  rate,”  he  continues,  “it  echoes  the  tone  of  a  letter  of  that 
great  scholar  to  Lupset,  written  in  December,  1519.  There,  in  a 
like  strain,  we  find  Erasmus  dwelling  on  his  continued  labour  of 
preaching  without  fee  or  reward,  on  his  imitation  of  St.  Paul,  on 
the  correspondence  between  his  heavenly  doctrine  and  his  purity 
of  life.  If  Erasmus  did  not  pen  the  inscription,  it  is  difficult  to 

62  Knight,  Life  of  Colet  (1724),  p.  466. 

63  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1026.1  ff. 

64  Ibid.,  Ep.  1211. 

65  Ibid.,  Ep.  1229.2  ff. 

60  Just  when  this  monument  was  erected  is  not  known  (see  Lupton,  Life  of 
Colet,  p.  236). 
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believe  that  the  author  of  it  had  never  seen  the  close  of  his  letter 
to  Lupset.”67  The  inscription  is  as  follows: 

Hie  situs  est 
D.  io.  COLETVS 

Hujus  Ecclesiae  Decanus,  Theologus  insignis, 

Quid  ad  exemplum  Sancti  Pauli 
Semper  egit  gratuitum  Evangelicae  doctrinae  praeconem, 

Ac  syncerae  doctrinae  perpetua  vitae  synceritate 
Respondit. 

Scholam  Paulinam  suo  sumptu  solum  et  instituit 
Et  annuo  reditu  dotavit. 

Genus  honestissimum 
Christi  dotibus  cohonestavit, 

Praecipue  sobrietate  mira  ac  pudicitia. 

Nunc  fruitur  Evangelica  margarita, 

Cujus  amore  neglexit  omnia. 

Vixit  annos  53.  Administravit  16. 

Obiit  anno  1519. 


Morere  mundo,  ut  vivas  Deo.68 
These  are  the  words  of  Erasmus  to  Lupset: 

O  verum  theologum!  o  mirum  Euangelicae  doctrinae  praeconem! 
Quanto  studio  vir  ille  imbiberat  philosophiam  Christi!  quam  auide  hau- 
serat  pectus  ac  spiritum  diui  Pauli!  Vt  coelesti  doctrinae  totius  vitae 
puritate  respondit!  Quot  annos  ille  gratis  populum  docuit,  et  in  hoc 
suum  Paulum  referens!69 

The  resemblance  is  indeed  striking.  And  not  only  of  the  thoughts 
expressed,  but  of  the  diction.  But  this  fact  presents  little  reason 
to  suppose  that  Lupset  or  Erasmus  wrote  the  inscription.  Erasmus’ 
words  are  at  the  end  of  the  letter  of  December  13  to  Lupset  about 
Lee.  This  letter,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  printed  very  shortly 
after  it  was  written.  Because  other  English  friends  of  Colet  in 
addition  to  Lupset  must  also  have  read  it,  Lupton’s  interesting 
conjecture  that  Lupset  may  have  been  the  author  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  of  little  value. 

67  Lupton,  Life  of  Colet,  p.  238. 

6S  Ibid.,  pp.  237  f. 

69  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1053.531  ff.  Also  cf.  Ep.  1229.9  ff. 
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AT  OXFORD 


At  Corpus  Christi  College  as  a  student  and  a  university  lec¬ 


turer. 


HE  three  letters  written  at  Oxford  by  Lupset  in  March  and 


A  April,  1520,  and  printed  in  Epist.  aliq.  erudit.,  were  sent 
from  Corpus  Christi  College,  where  he  was  to  spend  as  student 
and  lecturer  the  greater  part  of  several  years.  The  founding  of 
this  institution1  early  in  March,  1516/7, 2  by  Bishop  Richard  Fox, 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  permanent  establishment  of  humanis¬ 
tic  studies  at  that  university.  What  Fisher  had  done  for  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Fox  did  for  Oxford.  But  the  methods  of  the  two  men  were 
different:  Fisher,  as  has  been  pointed  out,8  had  introduced  the  new 
learning  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  make  his  innovations  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  excited  controversy;  Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  defi¬ 
nitely  known  how  strongly  he  was  in  favor  of  radical  changes  in 
the  curriculum.  The  statutes  which  in  1517  he  gave  to  Corpus 
show  how  decided  and  advanced  were  his  views.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  university,  three  public  lecturers  were  to  be  appointed 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Divinity.  Because  the  enumeration  of  the 
duties  of  the  first  two  of  these  professors  reveals  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else  the  humanistic  bias  of  his  educational  programme,  and 
also  serves  to  throw  light  on  Lupset’s  daily  occupation  at  Corpus, 
*  it  is  here  quoted  almost  in  full : 

Of  the  above  three,  one  is  to  be  the  sower  and  planter  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  to  be  called  the  Reader  or  Professor  of  the  Arts  of  Hu¬ 
manity;  who  is  manfully  to  root  out  barbarity  from  our  garden,  and 
cast  it  forth,  should  it  at  any  time  germinate  therein;  and  he  must,  on 
all  common  days  and  half-holidays  throughout  the  year,  during  an  entire 
hour,  or  a  little  more,  beginning  at  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  forenoon, 
publicly  lecture  in  the  Hall  of  our  College,  or  elsewhere  at  some  public 

i-For  information  about  Corpus  see  esp.  T.  Fowler,  The  History  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  1893. 

2  This  is  the  date  when  the  first  president  and  fellows  were  put  in  possession  of 
the  college  {ibid.,  pp.  57  f.). 

3  Pp.  46  f. 
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place  in  the  University,  if  it  seem  good  to  the  President  and  a  majority 
of  the  seven  Seniors,  and  clearly  interpret  some  part  of  the  underwritten 
authors;  namely,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  Cicero’s  Epis¬ 
tles,  Orations,  or  Offices,  Sallust,  Valerius  Maximus,  or  Suetonius  Tran- 
quillus,  at  the  will  of  the  President  and  Seniors.  But  when  his  hearers 
have  made  such  progress  in  the  above  authors,  that  they  wish  and  are 
able  to  mount  to  higher  things,  and  it  seems  good  to  the  President  and 
Seniors,  and  the  majority  of  the  auditors  also,  then  we  permit  Pliny, 
that  luminary  in  natural  history,  Cicero  De  Arte,  De  Oratore,  or  De 
Partitionibus,  the  Institutio  Oratoria  of  Quintilian,  or  the  Declamations, 
or  some  such  exalted  writer  to  be  read  and  explained  in  the  room  of  the 
above-mentioned  authors  and  works.  But  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  Terence,  or  Plautus  are  to  be 
explained  by  him.  And  on  every  feast  day  in  the  afternoon,  at  any  hour 
to  be  assigned  by  the  President  and  Seniors,  at  a  full  meeting  of  all,  he 
is  publicly  to  read  and  explain  Horace  or  Persius.  Nor,  however,  do  we 
forbid  him  to  change  these  lectures,  with  the  consent  of  the  President 
and  Seniors,  and  to  explain  on  consecutive  days  what  we  have  hinted  at 
for  reading  on  alternate  days;  and,  besides,  to  interpret  on  the  same  day 
some  part  of  a  poet,  together  with  an  orator.  Furthermore,  three  times 
during  every  week  of  the  year,  and  four  times  only  at  his  own  election, 
during  the  excepted  periods  of  the  vacations,  on  days  and  at  hours  to  be 
limited  by  the  President  and  Seniors,  he  is  to  read  privately,  in  some 
place  of  our  College  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  to  all  of  the  house¬ 
hold  who  wish  to  hear  him,  either  the  elegancies  of  Laurentius  Vallensis, 
or  the  Attic  Lucubrations  of  Aulus  Gellius,  or  the  Miscellanies  of  Poli- 
tian,  or  some  such  author,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  auditors.  But  the  second  herbalist  of  our  apiary  is  to  be, 
and  to  be  called,  the  Reader  of  the  Grecists  and  of  the  Greek  Language ; 
whom  we  have  placed  in  our  bee-garden  expressly,  because  the  Holy 
Canons  have  established  and  commanded,  most  suitably  for  good  letters, 
and  Christian  literature  especially,  that  such  an  one  should  never  be 
wanting  in  this  University  of  Oxford,  in  like  manner  as  in  some  few 
other  most  famous  places  of  learning.  Nor,  yet,  for  this  reason  would  we 
have  those  persons  excused,  who  ought  at  their  own  charge  to  support  a 
Greek  Lecturer  therein;  but  this  Lecturer  of  ours  is,  on  all  common  or 
half-holidays  throughout  the  year,  publicly  to  read,  and  clearly  to  ex¬ 
plain,  beginning  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  or  a  little  earlier,  some 
portion  of  two  of  the  underwritten  authors,  for  an  entire  hour,  or  some¬ 
what  longer,  in  the  Hall  of  our  College.  He  is,  therefore,  to  read  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  some  part  of  the  Grammar  of 
Theodorus,  or  some  other  approved  Greek  grammarian,  together  with 
some  part  of  the  speeches  of  Isocrates,  Lucian,  or  Philostratus;  but  on 
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Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  he  is  to  read  Aristophanes,  Theoc¬ 
ritus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Pindar,  or  Hesiod,  or  some  other  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  poets,  together  with  some  portion  of  Demosthenes, 
Thucydides,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  or  Plutarch;  but  on  holidays, 
Homer,  the  Epigrams,  or  some  passage  from  the  Divine  Plato,  or  some 
Greek  theologian.  Also,  thrice  every  week  and  four  times  only  at  his 
own  option  during  the  excepted  periods  of  the  vacation,  he  shall  read 
privately  in  some  place  of  our  College,  to  be  assigned  for  the  purpose 
by  the  President,  some  portion  of  the  Greek  Grammar  or  Rhetoric,  and 
also  of  some  Greek  author  rich  in  various  matter,  to  all  of  the  household 
of  our  College  who  wish  to  hear  him.  .  .  .4 

How  different,  this,  from  the  scholasticism  Lupset  had  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  at  Cambridge  only  a  few  years  before.  By  also  de¬ 
creeing  that  attendance  at  these  lectures  should  be  compulsory, 
Fox  left  no  doubt  whatsoever  of  his  intention  to  dedicate  Corpus 
to  the  cause  of  humane  letters: 

But  all  the  Fellows,  Scholars,  and  Students  of  our  College,  even  the 
Masters  not  being  Divines,  who  are  present  in  the  University,  are  to 
hear  throughout  these  public  lectures,  as  well  Greek  as  Latin,  in  the 
order  above  given.  And  whosoever  shall  be  absent  from  any  one  of  these 
lectures,  or  not  present  as  soon  as  any  one  of  them  is  begun,  and  does 
not  remain  till  its  conclusion,  .  .  .  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  he  had  been  absent  on  a  feast  day  from  the  divine  offices.6 

That  by  these  enactments  Fox  “blew  the  trumpet  of  revolt,”  as 
Creighton  says,6  was  proved  by  the  strong  opposition  that  the 
teaching  of  Greek  met  with  at  Oxford  very  soon  after  Corpus  was 
founded.  This  reaction  appeared  in  a  bitter  controversy  between 
the  “Greeks”  and  “Trojans,”  the  latter  having  banded  together 
and  resolved  that  the  study  of  Greek  should  be  exterminated  by 
any  means  possible.  Greek  lectures  were,  as  a  result,  stopped  by 
force;  students  of  Greek  were  waylaid  in  the  streets  and  beaten. 
Luckily,  Thomas  More  heard  of  what  was  taking  place.  There¬ 
upon,  on  March  29,  1518,  he  wrote  a  protesting  letter  to  the  uni¬ 
versity,7  and  with  Richard  Pace  persuaded  the  King  to  take  up 
the  matter.  Consequently  the  “Trojans”  were  soon  routed.  The 
new  learning  had  come  to  stay. 

4  The  Foundation  Statutes  of  .  .  .  Corpus  Christi  College,  tr.  G.  R.  M.  Ward, 
London,  1843,  pp.  99  0. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  102  f. 

6  Early  Renais.  in  Eng.,  p.  40. 

7  Printed  in  Jortin,  op.  cit.,  iii,  App.  VIII. 
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It  is  not  known  when  Lupset  went  into  residence  at  Corpus 
Christi.  Lacking  any  definite  evidence,  we  may  conjecture  that 
his  career  there  dated  from  the  fall  of  1519;  that  is,  from  a  time 
soon  after  his  return  from  the  continent.  Quite  probably  he  was 
at  Oxford  by  the  middle  of  October,  when  the  Michaelmas  term 
began.  The  first  definite  reference  to  his  presence  at  the  university 
bearing  a  specific  date  is  not,  however,  until  March  29,  1520, 
when,  in  a  dispensation8  granted  him  by  the  regents  (that,  follow¬ 
ing  his  request,  he  be  not  required  to  take  part  in  the  public  pro¬ 
cessions),9  he  is  spoken  of  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Lecturer  in 
Rhetoric. 

Here  arises  a  difficult  problem.  Where  and  when  did  Lupset  be¬ 
come  Bachelor  of  Arts?  That  he  acquired  the  degree  before  he 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  professor  seems  highly  probable,  be¬ 
cause  a  student  received  his  standing  as  Bachelor  by  being  li¬ 
censed  by  the  chancellor  to  lecture.10  Unfortunately  we  know  noth¬ 
ing  further  about  his  taking  this  degree  than  that  he  had  done  so 
before  March  29,  1520.  The  question  is  indeed  a  most  vexing  one; 
no  satisfactory  answer  to  it  can  be  given.  To  begin  with,  we  can¬ 
not  be  positive  that  he  received  the  degree  at  Oxford;  there  is,  we 
must  remember,  a  possibility  that  he  became  Bachelor  of  Arts 
at  Cambridge  or  Paris.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  he  did  not  graduate  at  either  of  these 
other  two  universities.11  We  may  suppose,  therefore — though,  to 
repeat,  we  cannot  be  certain — that  he  received  the  degree  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  If  so,  did  he  get  it  before  or  after  his  return  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  1519?  It  is  certainly  not  unlikely  that  Lupset  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Oxford  during  the  years,  of  which  we  have  no  satisfactory 
record  of  his  whereabouts  for  any  length  of  time,  between  his  de¬ 
parture  from  Cambridge  and  his  first  visit  to  Paris.12  Quite  pos¬ 
sibly,  also,  he  studied  at  Oxford  in  the  period  (or  periods)  between 
his  sojourns  on  the  continent.13  Hence  he  may  have  become 

8  Registrum  Congregationis  H.  (Oxf.  Univ.  archives),  f.37. 

9  Bachelors  and  others  of  all  but  the  highest  rank  were  assigned  places  in  these 
processions  (see  Mun.  Acad.,  i,  299  f.). 

10  For  the  B.A.,  admissio  ad  lecturam  alicuius  libri  Facultatis  Artiurn  (H.  Rash- 
dall,  The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Oxford,  1893,  ii,  453) ;  see  also 
Mallet,  op.  cit.,  i,  188  n. 

11  See  pp.  30  f.  and  67. 

12  The  fact  that  he  dined  at  Magdalen  in  1316  should  be  recalled  here  (see  p. 
58). 

13  In  this  connection  the  words  near  the  end  of  his  letter  from  Paris  on  Sept. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Oxford  before  the  fall  of  1519.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  if  we  could  be  certain  that  he  was  not  a  student  at 
that  university  until  then,  that,  in  other  words,  he  had  been  there 
only  a  few  months  in  all  before  March  29,  1520,  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  conclude  that  he  could  not  have  taken  the  degree  in  that 
short  period.  The  requirements  for  it  were  given  in  the  Corpus 
statutes  as  the  following: 

We  enact,  that  every  Fellow  or  Student  who  has  spent  three  years,  or 
four  at  the  utmost,  in  Sophistry  and  Logic,  if  he  appears  .  .  .  to  be  fit 
and  competent  for  the  Bachelor’s  Degree,  in  morals  and  knowledge,  shall 
be  in  such  case  promoted  to  that  Degree  within  six  months,  but  by  no 
means  until  he  has  completed  the  term  of  three  years,  as  above  men¬ 
tioned.14 

According  to  this  statement  Lupset  was  in  every  way  qualified  to 
be  admitted  to  the  degree  soon  after  entrance.  He  had  received 
an  exceptional  education;  he  was,  indeed,  very  probably  the  most 
educated  man  of  his  years  in  England.  Furthermore,  the  time  he 
had  spent  in  study  at  Cambridge  and  Paris,  not  to  add  the  period 
in  which  Colet  and  Lily  were  his  teachers,  almost  certainly  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  “three  years  ...  in  Sophistry  and  Logic”  demanded 
by  the  statute.  Perhaps,  however,  we  are  to  read  the  words  of  the 
above  regulation  as  applying  only  to  years  spent  at  Oxford.  Even 
so,  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  certain  instances  a  deviation  from  it 
might  be  made.15  No  exceptions,  it  is  true,  are  specified  in  the 
Corpus  statutes.  But  a  statement  respecting  the  qualifications  of 
the  president  suggests  that  the  rule  was  not  a  hard-and-fast  one 
applying  to  all  cases : 

We  ordain,  that  the  President  shall  be  .  .  .  learned  and  a  Graduate 
in  Divinity,  a  Bachelor  at  least,  or  at  all  events  so  well  instructed 
therein,  that  within  four  months  after  his  preferment  he  may  actually 
take  the  aforesaid  degree,  and  do  all  things  by  way  of  disputing  and 
preaching  which  usually  appertain  to  the  said  degree.16 

From  this  last  regulation  it  would  appear  that  one  who  was  with¬ 
out  question  sufficiently  educated  to  graduate  could  do  so  within 

15,  1517,  are  worth  noting:  “Written  in  haste  at  Paris,  .  .  .  where  I  shall  stay 
for  this  month  and  some  days  following,  and  shall  then  rush  back  to  England.” 
See  also  p.  67,  n.  53. 

14  Found.  Stat.  of  C.C.C.,  pp.  121  f. 

15  See  Mun.  Acad.,  i,  p.  lxxi. 

16  Found.  Stat.  of  C.C.C.,  p.  4. 
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a  very  short  time  after  entering  the  university.  Equally  it  would 
appear  that  such  a  one  was  not  to  be  excused  from  “determining”; 
that  is,  from  going  during  the  first  part  of  Lent  to  the  different 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  defending,  in  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  Masters,  certain  propositions  he  was  prepared  to  uphold. 
This  exhibition  of  ability  in  argument  was  the  “disputing”  men¬ 
tioned  above.  It  followed  the  actual  conferring  of  the  degree,  for 
from  the  time  a  student  was  admitted  to  the  right  of  lecturing  he 
was  in  practice  called  Bachelor.17  In  the  next  Lent  he  determined; 
not  until  then  was  he  considered  to  have  fully  taken  his  degree. 
If,  therefore,  Lupset  did  not  enter  Oxford  as  a  student  until  1519, 
he  may  nevertheless  have  been  licensed  to  read  on  some  book  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts — have  become,  in  other  words,  a  Bachelor  in 
name — before  the  end  of  (December  of)  that  year,  though  he 
could  not  have  determined — that  is,  have  become  a  full-fledged 
Bachelor — until  the  spring  of  1520.  Here  we  must  leave  this  prob¬ 
lem  until  more  evidence  is  forthcoming.  What  immediately  fol¬ 
lows  concerns  the  chair  he  held — what  it  was,  and  his  occupancy 
of  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1518  Cardinal  Wolsey  visited  Oxford.  Being 
himself  a  Magdalen  man  and  a  friend  of  the  new  learning,  he  was 
desirous  of  contributing  toward  the  development  of  humanistic 
studies  at  that  university.  During  his  visit  he  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  found  six  professorships  for  the  university  at  large. 
Through,  we  naturally  suppose,  cooperation  with  his  friend  Rich¬ 
ard  Fox,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate  at  this  time,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  that  the  incumbents  of  some  (perhaps  all)  of 
these  chairs  were  to  reside  at  Corpus  Christi  until  his  plans  for 
a  new  institution  of  his  own— plans  which  later  matured  in  the 
founding  of  Cardinal  College  (Christ  Church) — could  be  effected. 
About  these  lectures  there  is  much  obscurity.  The  fall  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal  put  an  end  to  them.  Dr.  Fiddes  in  his  account  of  Wolsey 
enumerates  as  many  as  seven:  Divinity,  Civil  Law,  Medicine, 
Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Greek,  and  Rhetoric  and  Humanity.18 
It  is  the  last  two  professorships  that  we  are  here  concerned  with, 
and  particularly  the  one  in  Rhetoric  and  Humanity.19  This  lec- 

17  Rashdall,  op.  cit.,  ii,  441. 

lsThe  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  London,  1726,  pp.  198  ff. 

19  In  contemporary  accounts  of  this  lectureship  it  is  referred  to  variously  as 
that  of  Humanity,  Latin,  or  Rhetoric  (Fowler,  op.  cit.,  p.  370). 
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tureship  was  almost  certainly  closely  similar  to,  and,  indeed,  iden¬ 
tical  with,  the  lectureship  in  Latin  called  for  in  the  Corpus  stat¬ 
utes.  As  Mr.  Allen  puts  it,  “The  lectures  designed  by  Foxe  were  in 
their  early  days  absorbed  in  Wolsey’s  larger  scheme”;  in  other 
words,  while  “Foxe  provided  the  lodging  and  the  lecture-room,” 
Wolsey  appointed  and  remunerated  the  incumbents  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  chairs.20  All  existing  facts  support  the  conclusion,  stated  posi¬ 
tively  by  Mr.  Allen,21  that  Wolsey’s  lecturers  acted  as  Fox’s  read¬ 
ers.  This  contention  is  substantiated  in  one  of  the  manuscripts 
collected  by  Miles  Windsor  and  Brian  Twyne;  here  four  men, 
among  them  Lupset,  are  mentioned  as  being  “four  public  lec¬ 
turers  of  the  Cardinal”  and  “likewise  in  Corpus  Christi  College.”22 
William  Fulman,  the  seventeenth-century  antiquary,  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Corpus  and  the  Wolsey  lectures  were  the 
same.23  We  may  be  quite  certain,  therefore,  that,  with  some  ex¬ 
ceptions  arising  from  actual  practice  and  particular  circumstances, 
the  duties  of  the  Reader  of  Humanity24  on  the  Cardinal’s  founda¬ 
tion  were  essentially  similar  to  those  prescribed  by  Fox  for  his 
professor  of  Latin. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  Cardinal’s  lecturers  to  be  appointed  was 
John  Clement.25  He  had  studied  under  Lily  and  More;  in  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  household  he  had  lived  as  a  tutor  to  the  children.  He  had 
aided  Colet’s  efforts  to  learn  Greek.  Having  entered  the  service 
of  Wolsey,  Clement  was  sent  to  Oxford  in  the  fall  of  1518  as 
Reader  of  Humanity.26  He  was  very  successful  in  this  chair.  More 
wrote  to  Erasmus  that  Clement  spoke  to  a  larger  audience  at  Ox¬ 
ford  than  anyone  hitherto  had  done,  and  that  his  lectures  were  so 
highly  regarded  that  even  those  people  who  were  opposed  to  the 
new  learning  were,  when  listening  to  him,  gradually  won  over  to  it.27 

20  Mr.  Allen,  now  President  of  Corpus  Christi,  has  very  kindly  sent  me  his  most 
useful  pamphlet,  The  Early  Corpus  Readerships.  The  above  quotations  are  from 
p.  4. 

21  Vol.  iii,  Ep.  967.26  n. 

22  Fowler,  op.  cit.,  p.  87. 

23  Ibid. 

24  This  is  the  title  found  in  Reg.  Cong.  H.,  f.34  (v0.). 

26  For  Clement  see  esp.  Allen,  ii,  Ep.  388.173  n. 

26  On  Nov.  9,  1518,  the  university  wrote  to  Wolsey  that  Clement  had  given 
notice  that  his  lectures  were  to  begin  (Fiddes,  op.  cit.,  “Collect.,”  p.  31). 

27  Quibus  bonae  literae  propemodum  sunt  inuisae,  tamen  ilium  charum  habent, 
audiunt  ac  paulatim  mitescunt  (Allen,  iii,  Ep.  907.2  ff.). 
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Lupset  followed  Clement  in  this  lectureship;  in  a  letter  of  More 
to  Erasmus  are  these  words: 

Our  friend  Lupset  lectures  on  Greek  and  Latin  literature28  at  Oxford 
before  a  large  audience;  he  enjoys  a  very  high  reputation,  as  well  as 
being  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  students.  He  has  succeeded  my  friend 
John  Clement,  who  has  given  himself  up  entirely  to  the  study  of  medi¬ 
cine.  .  .  .29 

Mr.  Allen,  basing  his  deduction  on  facts  having  no  direct  connec¬ 
tion  with  Clement  or  Lupset,  or  this  lectureship,  thinks  it  prob¬ 
able  that  this  letter  was  written  at  the  end  of  March  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  1 520. 30  Even  if  we  could  be  positive  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  dating,  however,  the  letter — the  first  More  had  written 
to  Erasmus  in,  so  far  as  we  know,  over  a  year— would  not  in  any 
way  help  us  to  determine  how  long  before  he  wrote  it  the  succes¬ 
sion  here  mentioned  occurred.  That  before  March  29,  1520,  Lup¬ 
set  occupied  the  chair  vacated  by  Clement,  we  know  from  the 
university  register,  where,  to  repeat,  Lupset  was  then  referred  to 
as  Lecturer  in  Rhetoric.  We  may  imagine,  also,  that  he  probably 
held  this  position  on  March  5,  1519/20,  when  all  the  newly 
created  Masters  asked  permission  of  the  regents  not  to  be  required 
to  lecture  over  half  an  hour,  this  request  being  made  in  order  that 
they  might  hear  the  Cardinal’s  Humanity  lecture.31  It  is  neverthe¬ 
less  impossible  to  say  definitely  whether  Lupset  succeeded  Clem¬ 
ent  in  the  last  part  of  1519  (that  is,  before  the  end  of  December) 
or  the  first  part  of  1520. 

It  is  also  impossible  to  answer  the  question — connected  with 
the  problem  just  discussed — whether  Lupset  was  sent  to  Oxford 
as  Reader  of  Humanity  or  was  appointed  to  this  position  while  a 
student  there.  Could  we  prove  that  he  became  Bachelor  of  Arts 
after  he  returned  from  Paris  in  1519,  the  latter  would  appear  more 
likely,  because,  as  has  been  said,  he  very  probably  had  this  degree 
before  being  made  a  professor.  But  we  cannot  be  certain  of  when 
or  where  he  graduated.32  We  have,  indeed,  nothing  to  incline  us 
toward  either  view.  Maxwell  Lyte  writes  that  the  Cardinal  sent 

28  Bonas  literas  in  vtraque  lingua  profitetur. 

29  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1087.615  ff. 

80  Ibid.,  p.  217. 

81  Reg.  Cong.  H.,  f.34  (v°.). 

82  See  pp.  90  f. 
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Lupset  to  Oxford  as  a  teacher.38  This  statement  is  misleading. 
Lyte  bases  it  on  a  letter  of  the  university  to  Wolsey  dated  May  9, 
152 1.34  From  the  context  of  this  letter  it  is  almost  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Lupset  had  been  at  Oxford  before,  for  the  authorities 
speak  of  their  high,  and  evidently  personal,  regard  for  him.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  part  of  the  passage  in  the  Latin  original  reads,  Tua 
beneficentia  .  .  .  dignata  sit  Lupsetum  ad  nos  remittere;  the  pre¬ 
fix  of  the  last  word  also  indicates,  therefore,  that  Lupset  was  re¬ 
turning  to  Oxford.  Anthony  a  Wood,  who  knew  of  this  letter,  says 
that  “Lupset  .  .  .  fixed  in  .  .  .  Oxford,  .  .  .  and  soon  after  he 
succeeded  Clement.”35  The  letter,  indeed,  affords  no  evidence  one 
way  or  the  other.  We  know  nothing  of  this  detail  of  Lupset’s  ap¬ 
pointment. 

The  fact  that  Lupset  lectured  on  both  of  the  classic  literatures 
deserves  comment.  As  has  already  been  explained,  Fox’s  intention 
was  to  have  two  professors  of  Greek  and  Latin,  respectively;  it 
would  appear  that  in  practice  this  division  was  not,  however, 
strictly  adhered  to.  The  following  event  indicates  this.  In  January, 
1523/4,  a  young  scholar  of  Corpus,  Edward  Wotton,  was  given 
permission  to  leave  there  in  order  to  study  Greek  in  Italy,  the 
understanding  being  that  after  three  years  he  was  to  return  as 
lecturer  in  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  both.36  Furthermore,  other  than  a 
reference  by  Dr.  Caius  that  a  native  of  Greece,  Matthew  Calpur- 
nius,  was  at  some  time,  we  do  not  know  when,  appointed  by  Wolsey 
as  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,37  there  is  nothing  to  denote  that 
during  the  years  under  discussion  the  Cardinal  provided  any  pro¬ 
fessor  of  that  language.38  Between  1519  and  1521, 39  what  teaching 
of  Greek  there  was  at  Corpus  seems  to  have  necessarily  been  done 
by  the  incumbents  of  the  chair  of  Humanity,  Clement40  and  Lup¬ 
set.  That  the  latter  taught  it  in  addition  to  Latin  is  not  to  be  won- 

33  Op.  cit.,  p.  438. 

34  See  p.  96.  This  letter  is  dated  septimo  Idus  Mail  .  .  .  M.D.XXI. 

35  Ath.  Oxon.  (18x3),  i,  69. 

36  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  iv,  no.  4;  cf.  Fowler,  op.  cit.,  p.  369,  n.  2. 

37  Quoted  in  Hallam,  op.  cit.  (1854),  i,  272  n. 

38  In  the  statutes  that  Wolsey  caused  to  be  drawn  up  about  1525  for  Cardinal 
College,  a  professor  of  Literae  Humanicnes  takes  the  place  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
readers  of  Fiddes’  list  (see  H.  L.  Thompson,  Christ  Church  [Univ.  of  Oxf.  Coll. 
Hist.],  London,  1890,  p.  3). 

39  In  1521  one  David  Edwards  evidently  taught  Greek  at  Corpus. 

40  That  Clement  taught  Greek  at  Corpus  is  attested  by  Nicholas  Harpsfield,  a 
contemporary  (see  Fowler,  op.  cit.,  p.  88). 
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dered  at;  it  would  be  more  surprising,  indeed,  if  we  should  dis¬ 
cover  that  as  lecturer  at  Oxford  he,  with  his  knowledge  of  Greek, 
did  not  often  do  so. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  Reader  of  Humanity  at  Oxford,  Lup- 
set  was  able  not  only  to  sustain  the  interest  in  the  classics  stimu¬ 
lated  by  Clement,  but  to  increase  it.  Before  Clement  resigned,  the 
novelty  of  the  lectureship  had  very  probably  worn  off;  unless  an 
inspiring  scholar  could  be  found  to  take  his  place,  there  was  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  enthusiasm  for  humane  letters  would  diminish.  To 
be  successful,  he  who  came  after  Clement  had  necessarily  to  be  a 
learned  man  devoted  to  his  subject;  he  had  also,  it  goes  without 
saying,  to  be  gifted  with  the  ability  of  making  his  hearers  share 
his  enthusiasm.  That  Lupset  was  chosen  is  in  itself  an  indication 
of  his  high  reputation  at  this  time.  Moreover,  his  success  was 
great.  In  addition  to  More’s  words  in  his  letter  to  Erasmus,  there 
are  other  contemporary  accounts  that  testify  to  this. 

One  of  these  is  a  statement  by  George  Lily  that  Lupset  read 
publicly  at  Oxford  on  Cicero’s  Philippics,  in  which  lectures,  says 
Lily,  he  brought  out,  to  the  great  admiration  of  learned  men,  the 
figures  of  oratory.41  That  these  lectures  were  among  his  first  seems 
evident  because,  as  the  Corpus  statutes  decree,  the  orations  of 
Cicero  were  to  come  early  in  the  course  in  Humanity. 

Lupset  was  also  highly  praised  in  two  letters  of  1521  from  the 
university  to  Wolsey  and  Linacre,  respectively.  To  Wolsey  the 
university  wrote  on  May  9: 

We  count  it  among  your  immortal  benefactions  that  through  your 
extremely  kind  concern  for  the  common  advancement  of  learning  you 
have  seen  fit  to  send  back  Lupset  to  us.  Though  we  have  always  had  a 
high  regard  for  him,  now,  since  he  has  been  so  lovingly  commended  by 
your  Majesty,  he  is  still  more  endeared  to  us.42 

To  Linacre  this  was  written: 

We  are  certainly  much  indebted  to  your  genius  for  the  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  recently  made  by  you  of  Proclus’  Sphere ,43  which  version  Lupset 

41  Elogia,  ff.49  (v°.)-So(r0.). 

42  Bodl.  MS.  282,  f.43,  Ep.  83.  The  following  words  come  immediately  after  the 
passage  translated  above :  Illud  autem  supra  quam  credi  potest  nos  omnes  exhilara- 
vit,  quod  prudentissima  tua  authoritas  ex  omnium  animis  sustulerit  scrupulos,  qui- 
bus  anxie  alligabamur  ordinariis  lectionibus,  quas  iam  prorsus  extraordinarius 
utinam  tua  prudentia  vel  penitus  ab  omni  ordine  abigeret,  vel  in  meliorem  redi- 
geret. 

43  See  p.  9. 
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with  the  highest  praise  lectures  upon  here  to  a  very  large  audience.  We 
consider  it  our  duty  to  thank  you  for  what  benefits  we  derive  from  this 
man,  since,  able  as  he  is,  he  owes  this  success  wholly  to  your  efforts.44 
For  so  plentifully  does  he  bedew  us  with  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  so 
eloquently  does  he  daily  strive  to  cultivate  our  taste,  that,  the  dregs  of 
barbarism  having  been  removed,  we  trust  that  the  very  form  of  elo¬ 
quence  may  soon  live  again.45 

Established  at  Oxford  as  a  powerful  force  directed  toward  the 
education  of  his  countrymen  in  the  ancient  literatures,  Lupset  is 
seen  as  an  important  figure  in  the  early  English  renaissance.  Ex¬ 
cept  that  a  young  man  of  Orleans,  Gentian  Hervet,  writes  of  hav¬ 
ing  lived  at  Corpus  for  two  years  as  his  pupil,46  we  know  nothing 
of  his  students  at  this  time.47  Therefore  it  is  impossible  to  measure 
his  influence.  Surely  we  may  suppose,  however,  that  many  who 
heard  his  lectures  received  a  love  for  the  classics  which  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  had,  and  that  his  teaching  at  Oxford  did 
much  to  pass  on  to  the  next  generation  that  interest  in  humanistic 
studies  which  was  Lupset’s  heritage  from  Oxford  men — Grocyn, 
Linacre,  Colet,  Lily,  and  More — before  him. 

In  the  day-book  of  John  Dome,  an  Oxford  bookseller,  the  name 
of  Lupset  appears  in  an  item  of  late  August,  1520: 

No.  1179  epistolae  ad  edwardum  lei  2  quaterni  mester  lupset  habet  et 
non  soluit.48 

44  This  passage  is  perplexing  in  the  original:  Quem  virum  ( quoniam  quam  quan- 
tus  est  id  tue  cure  totum  refert  acceptum)  tibi  gratulari  necesse  habuimus.  Because 
we  know  that  it  was  Wolsey,  and  not  Linacre,  who  sent  Lupset  to  Oxford  as 
Reader  of  Humanity,  we  must  discount  somewhat,  as  excessive  flattery,  what  is 
said  literally  in  the  part  outside  the  parentheses.  What  is  inside  them  must  also  be 
attributed  to  the  habit  the  university  had  of  writing  exaggerated  flattery,  the  same 
habit  which  caused  it  to  refer  to  Wolsey,  in  the  above  letter  to  him,  as  “your 
Majesty.”  J.  N.  Johnson  translates  this  passage  as  follows:  “For  whom,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  reputation,  we  have  judged  it  a  duty  to  return  thanks  to  you,  to 
whose  foresight  that  event  is  wholly  to  be  attributed”  ( Life  of  Linacre,  pp.  108  f.) ; 
Dr.  Fiddes,  “And  we  cannot,  in  Point  of  Gratitude,  acquit  ourselves,  without 
acknowledging,  how  much  we  owe  this  extraordinary  Person  to  your  Favour” 
(Life  of  Wolsey,  p.  204). 

45  Bodl.  MS.  282,  f.44  (v0.),  Ep.  86.  In  the  manuscript,  “1521”  is  written  on  the 
margin  in  the  same  hand  as  the  letter. 

46  Gentiani  Herveti  Aurelii  Quaedam  Opuscula,  Lyons,  1541,  p.  45;  see  also  ibid., 
p.  40,  and  Gentiani  Herveti  Orationes,  1536,  p.  6. 

47  It  is  certainly  worth  mention  that  Nicholas  Udall  (n.  1505),  the  dramatist  and 
scholar,  was  a  student  at  Corpus  when  Lupset  was  there. 

48  Collect.  I  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.),  ed.  F.  Madan,  1885,  p.  118. 
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The  last  four  words  are  erased.  The  book  here  referred  to  was  the 
first  edition  of  the  Epist.  aliq.  erudite  In  remarking  that  Lupset 
contributed  some  letters  to  the  volume,  Madan,  the  editor  of 
Dome’s  manuscript,  offers  the  half-serious  conjecture  that  perhaps 
Lupset  considered  this  fact  a  sufficient  reason  for  non-payment.60 

That  Lupset  was  away  from  Oxford  during  part  of  1520  and 
1521  seems  evident  from  the  letter  of  May  9,  already  cited,  from 
the  university  to  Wolsey.51  Into  this  period,  therefore,  probably 
falls  an  incident  of  Lupset’s  life  known  to  us  through  the  dis¬ 
covery  in  1889  in  the  archives  of  Merton  College  of  the  private 
memoranda  jotted  down  by  Linacre  as  executor  of  Grocyn’s  will.62 
One  of  these  stray  leaves  contains  a  list  of  nine  items  below  the 
following  heading: 

Libri  traditi  M(agistro)  Thomae  Lupset  pro  Collegio  Corporis  Christi 
in  Oxonia,  pro  quibus  soluet  Presidens  pretium  quod  Magister  W.  Lati¬ 
mer  prescribet.53 

These  were  valuable  Greek  manuscripts,  six  of  which  are  still  at 
Corpus.64  They  were  entrusted  to  Lupset’s  care  by  Linacre  in 
London,  a  man  having  been  sent  to  bring  them  there  from  Gro¬ 
cyn’s  home  in  Maidstone,  Kent.66  Though  Grocyn  died  in  the 
summer  of  1519,  these  manuscripts,  as  we  know  from  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  found  in  some  of  them,  were  not  bought  by  the  President  of 
Corpus,  John  Claymond,  until  1521. 56 

In  June  and  July  of  1521  Lupset  went  through  the  elaborate 
process  necessary  for  one  who  attained  the  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  the  Oxford  of  his  day.  On  June  2  he  presented  his  supplicat 
that,  whereas  he  had  spent  four  years  in  study  at  Paris  and  Ox¬ 
ford,  this  work  might  be  considered  sufficient  by  the  regents  to 
admit  him  to  proceed  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.67  This  request  was 

49  See  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1083  introd.,  and  ante,  p.  78. 

co  Op.  cit.,  p.  75. 

51  See  p.  96. 

52  This  manuscript  is  printed  in  Collect.  II  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.),  ed.  Burrows,  pp. 
3I9-3I- 

63  Ibid.,  p.  328. 

54  Lupset’s  own  list  of  these  MSS.  appears  in  facsimile,  plate  xxvi,  in  a  volume 
of  Merton  Muniments  which  the  Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.  is  about  to  publish  (Allen,  vi, 
p.  xix). 

55  Collect.  II,  p.  330. 

68  Ibid.,  p.  373- 

57  Reg.  Cong.  H.,  f.63  (v°.). 
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granted  on  condition  that  he,  as  was  customary  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  circuat  ad  Magistros,  go,  in  other  words,  through  the 
schools  to  beg  the  Masters  to  attend  his  vesperies,58  a  ceremony 
which  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  final  function  of  inception.  On 
June  6, 59  however,  he  asked  and  received  permission  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  “circuiting.”60  His  next  supplicat,  dated  June  17, 61 
entails  some  explanation.  A  statute  at  Oxford  required  that  after 
becoming  a  Master  one  was  to  be  a  “necessary  regent”;  that  is, 
to  lecture  regularly  for  a  period  of  two  years.62  But  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  this  enactment  amounted  to  little  more  than  a 
form.  “After  1505,”  to  quote  Rashdall,  “the  necessary  regency  is 
either  dispensed  with  altogether  or  reduced  to  a  period  of  a  few 
days.”63  The  latter  would  appear  to  have  been  so  in  Lupset’s  time, 
though  his  “necessary  regency”  might  better  be  described  as  one 
lasting  several  weeks.  His  supplicat  that  a  dispensation  be  made 
pro  sua  necessaria  regentia  resulted  in  its  being  granted  by  the 
authorities.  The  following  conditions  were  specified  by  them:  he 
was  to  have  five  masses  celebrated  for  the  welfare  of  the  regents, 
to  dispute  upon  the  books  in  one  of  the  prescribed  lists,64  to  lecture 
in  the  black  cope  customary  for  Masters,65  and  to  take  part  twice 
in  the  disputations  of  Bachelors  at  Austin  Friars.66  On  June  19 
he  was  made  a  licentiate67  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,88  and  on  July  9 
he  incepted.69 

The  ceremony  of  inception  has  often  been  described.70  Before  a 
large  gathering  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  the  candidate  received  “the 
book,  the  cap,  the  ring,  the  kiss  of  peace.  He  delivered  his  inau- 

68  For  an  account  of  the  ceremony  of  vesperiae  see  esp.  Lyte,  op.  cit.,  pp.  213  f. 

59  Bodl.  MS.  Twyne,  xxiv,  407,  gives  the  date  as  May  6.  This  is  clearly  a  mis¬ 
take,  because  the  request  of  June  2,  ut  admittatur  ad  Incipiendum,  must  have  pre¬ 
ceded  the  one  made  here,  ut  posset  admitti  ad  suas  depositiones.  1  have  therefore 
followed  Boase,  op.  cit.,  p.  112. 

60  Reg.  Cong.  H.,  f.64. 

61  Ibid.,  f .65  (v°.). 

62  See  Mallet,  op.  cit.,  i,  198,  n.  4;  Lyte,  op.  cit.,  p.  217. 

63  Op.  cit.,  ii,  516,  n.  3;  see  also  Mallet,  op.  cit.,  i,  199. 

64  A  forma  is  printed  in  Rashdall,  op.  cit.,  ii,  737.  Masters  were  to  dispute  for 
forty  days  following  inception  ( Mun .  Acad.,  ii,  423). 

66  See  Mun.  Acad.,  ii,  430. 

60  See  ibid.,  ii,  41 1  f. 

67  See  ibid.,  i,  p.  Ixxxviii. 

68  Reg.  Cong.  H.,  f.59. 

69  Ibid.,  f.69. 

70  See  esp.  Lyte,  op.  cit.,  pp.  214  f. 
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gural  address  and  joined  in  a  last  disputation.”71  At  the  close  of 
the  exercises  he  knelt  down  before  the  proctor  and  swore  to  re¬ 
spect  the  statutes  and  privileges  of  the  university.  Lupset  did  not, 
however,  take  the  oath  at  this  time.  A  dispensation  of  July  n 
states  that  the  oath  was  to  be  postponed  until  the  first  day  of  the 
next  term,  the  reason  being  that  he  was  ill  and  could  not  come 
without  danger.72  That  Lupset  should  have  been  sick  at  the  time 
of  his  inception — what  was  for  many  men  the  greatest  event  of 
their  lives — was  certainly  most  unfortunate.  The  nature  of  his 
illness  is  not  known.  Whether  the  consumption  of  which  he  died 
made  its  appearance  at  this  time,  or  whether  he  was  a  victim  of 
one  of  the  several  epidemics  raging  at  Oxford  during  these  years,73 
cannot  be  answered.  How  long  he  had  been  unwell  before  his  in¬ 
ception  is  also  conjectural.  Perhaps  his  request  in  June  to  be 
excused  from  “circuiting”  was  owing  to  sickness;  also,  perhaps, 
the  fact  that  in  March,  1520,  he  asked  permission  not  to  be  re¬ 
quired  to  walk  in  the  university  processions.  We  do  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  had  become  well  again  before  the  end  of  the  summer 
of  1521,  for  on  August  23  Erasmus  wrote  to  him  expressing  joy 
over  his  recovery.74 

The  oath  which  Lupset  had  omitted  to  take  had  to  be  again 
postponed.  On  October  10,  the  first  day  of  the  Michaelmas  term, 
a  dispensation  was  granted  that,  because  various  tasks  made  it 
difficult  for  him  to  appear  on  that  date,  the  period  for  his  taking 
the  oath  might  be  extended  until  All  Saints.75  He  was  fined  eleven 
pence.  On  the  next  day  the  oath  was  administered  to  him  by  the 
senior  proctor.76 

In  the  “Register  of  Congregation”  kept  during  Lupset’s  years 
at  Corpus,  there  are  two  more  references  to  him  that  have  not 
been  mentioned.  Both  are  of  152 1/2.  On  January  6  he  was  one  of 
several  appointed  to  examine  a  letter  that  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
King.77  On  February  7  his  supplicat  that  he  be  not  required  to  be 

71  Mallet,  op.  cit.,  i,  189. 

72  Reg.  Cong.  H.,  f.69  (v0.). 

73  “In  the  early  part  of  1521,  masses  were  said  at  Oxford  for  the  preservation  of 
the  University  from  pestilence,  and  a  year  later  the  inmates  of  New  College  appear 
to  have  fled  on  account  of  some  outbreak  of  illness”  (Lyte,  op.  cit.,  p.  432). 

74  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1229. 1  f. 

75  Reg.  Cong.  H.,  f.70  (v0.). 

™Ibid.,  f.71. 

77  F.77  (v0.).  This  letter  is  in  all  probability  one  dated  Jan.  31,  1521/2,  in  which 
the  university  returns  thanks  to  the  King  for  his  munificence,  etc.  (see  L.  and  P. 
Henry  VIII,  iii,  no.  2006). 
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present  at  depositions  was  granted.78  This  is  the  last  reference  to 
him  in  the  register.  In  the  first  liber  admissorum  of  Corpus  there 
is,  however,  an  entry  of  June  i,  1522,  which  states  that  on  that 
day  Lupset  attested  the  admission  of  a  scholar  there.79  Of  any  fur¬ 
ther  details  of  his  life  at  Oxford  nothing  is  known.  Presumably  he 
continued  to  be  the  public  professor  of  Humanity  until  shortly 
before  his  departure  from  England  in  the  early  spring  of  152 3. 80 

The  circumstances  of  his  leaving  Oxford  have  been  misrepre¬ 
sented.  George  Lily,  after  describing  Lupset’s  great  success  there 
as  a  lecturer  on  Cicero’s  Philippics,  wrote  as  follows: 

Sed  Ludovico  Vive  homine  Hispano,  difficiliori  prope  aemulatione 
eius  scholam  excipiente,  in  Italiam  .  .  .  [Lupsetus]  transcendit.81 

From  this  passage  Lupton  concludes  “that  it  was  through  inability 
to  compete  with  the  attractions  of  Vives’  own  lectures  at  Oxford, 
that  Lupset  quitted  the  University  for  Italy.”82  It  is,  to  be  sure, 
difficult  to  derive  any  other  meaning  from  Lily’s  words.  The  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause  appears  to  be  a  causative  one  explaining  the  reason 
why  Lupset  left  Oxford,  and  to  consider  it  merely  parenthetic — 
“But  a  Spaniard,  Luis  Vives,  being  his  successor  at  Oxford,  a  man 
who  was  almost  more  difficult  to  emulate  than  he  was,  Lupset  .  .  . 
went  to  Italy” — is  to  disregard  the  force  of  sed  and  scholam  ex¬ 
cipiente.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  facts  which  make  it 
very  difficult  to  believe  that  Lupset  was  forced  to  resign  his  posi¬ 
tion  because  of  Vives’  greater  ability.  They  have  primarily  to  do 
with  Lupset’s  distinguished  successor. 

A  little  older  than  Lupset,  Juan  Luis  Vives83  was  destined  to 
become  one  of  a  literary  triumvirate  with  Bude  and  Erasmus. 
When  he  succeeded  Lupset  at  Oxford  his  fame  was  just  beginning, 
an  edition  he  had  recently  published  of  Augustine’s  City  of  God 
doing  much  to  foster  it.  As  a  young  man  he  had  left  his  native 
city,  Valencia,  to  continue  his  studies  at  Paris.  From  there  he  had 

78  F.78.  On  these  occasions  the  Masters  testified  to  the  fitness  of  a  student  for 
taking  a  degree  (see  Mun.  Acad.,  ii,  424  ff.). 

79  F.5.  For  this  information  I  am  again  indebted  to  Mr.  Allen. 

80  See  p.  105,  and  n.  1  there. 

81  Elogia,  f.50  (r°.). 

82  Life  of  Colet,  p.  61  n. 

88  The  facts  here  stated  about  Vives  are  largely  taken  from  Allen,  iii,  p.  508.  The 
results  of  Mr.  Allen’s  study  of  Vives’  English  residence  are  also  to  be  found  in  The 
Pelican  Record,  vi  (Oxford,  1 901-3),  156-60.  This  I  have  not  seen.  For  Vives  see 
also  F.  Watson,  Luis  Vives,  1922. 
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gone  to  the  Netherlands,  probably  Bruges,  and  in  or  prior  to  1518 
had  settled  at  Louvain.  During  Lupset’s  visit  to  that  city  the  two 
probably  met  for  the  first  time.  In  the  autumn  of  1522  Vives  went 
to  England  with  the  idea  of  getting  employment,84  but  returned 
disappointed.  He  was  in  Bruges  during  May  of  the  next  year. 
Probably  Lupset  visited  him  there  when  the  former  was  on  his 
way  to  Italy;  at  any  rate,  Vives  was  in  communication  with  Lup¬ 
set  about  that  time.85  In  the  same  month  Vives  decided  to  go  to 
Spain,  a  position  having  been  offered  him  in  the  University  of 
Alcala.  Leaving  Bruges  he  went  first  to  England.86  Coming  to  the 
attention  of  Wolsey  he  was  sent  to  Corpus  Christi  to  occupy  the 
chair  of  Humanity  vacated  by  Lupset,  and  was  incorporated  in  the 
university  on  October  10.  His  lectures  at  Oxford  were  exceedingly 
popular.87 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Vives  did  not  receive  his  appoint¬ 
ment  at  Corpus  until  after  Lupset  had  left  there.  We  may  suppose, 
also,  that,  had  Vives  lectured  at  Oxford  during  his  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1522,  he  would,  because  of  his  great  ability,  either  have 
succeeded  Lupset  at  that  time  or  at  least  have  been  encouraged 
to  believe  he  might  do  so  should  Lupset  resign.  Yet  in  May,  1523, 
when  he  almost  certainly  knew  that  Lupset  had  left  England  for 
Italy,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  in  Spain  a  position  which 
he  did  not  think,  as  the  fact  that  he  later  remained  in  England 
proves,  was  so  attractive  as  a  professorship  at  Oxford.88  Therefore 
Lily’s  words  convey  a  wrong  impression ;  he  appears  to  have  corre¬ 
lated  two  facts — first,  that  Vives’  lectures  were  very  popular,  and 
second,  that  Vives  succeeded  Lupset — in  a  wrong  relationship, 
making  five  out  of  two  and  two.  Fuller  says  that  Lupset  resigned 
his  professorship  to  his  friend  Vives,89  but  the  facts  as  we  know 
them  are  simply  that  Lupset  resigned  and  was  later  succeeded  by 
him. 

There  is,  then,  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  Lupset  left  Ox¬ 
ford  against  his  wishes.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Corpus  his  popularity  as  a  lecturer  was 

84  Allen,  v,  Ep.  1306.37  ff.;  iv,  Ep.  1222.18  n. 

85  See  p.  107,  n.  17. 

86  See  Allen,  v,  Ep.  1362.102  ff. 

87  See  Lyte,  op.  cit.,  p.  439. 

88  Vives’  stipend  at  Oxford  was  probably  £20  (Allen,  The  Early  Corpus  Reader- 
ships,  p.  4). 

89  Worthies,  1662,  p.  218  (London). 
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on  the  wane.  Certainly,  however,  he  continued  to  hold  the  high 
regard  of  Wolsey  (and,  we  may  suppose,  of  the  King).  When 
Lupset  was  still  Reader  of  Humanity,  a  grant  was  entered  in  his 
favor,  on  January  31,  152 1/2,  which  allowed  him  “the  pension 
which  the  next  abbot  of  St.  Mary’s,  near  York,  is  bound  to  give 
to  a  clerk  nominated  by  the  king  until  he  be  promoted  to  a  com¬ 
petent  benefice”;90  and  a  little  later  he  received  the  living  of  Ash¬ 
ton,  in  Derbyshire.91  Still  later,  on  March  26,  1523 — about  the 
time,  very  probably,  when  he  started  for  the  continent — he  was 
admitted  to  the  free  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  parish  of  Stan- 
ford-le-Hope,  Essex.92  An  indication  he  was  successful  as  a  teacher 
is  also  found  in  the  fact  that  evidently  his  reason  for  leaving  Ox¬ 
ford  was  that  Wolsey  sent  him  to  Italy  as  tutor  to  a  young  man  in 
whom  the  Cardinal  was  very  much  interested,  Thomas  Winter.93 
For  one  so  devoted  to  scholarship  as  Lupset,  this  was  an  enviable 
position  because  it  permitted  study  abroad.  That  Lupset  should 
have  voluntarily  resigned  his  chair  at  Oxford  is  therefore  easy  to 
understand  if,  as  seems  highly  probable,  the  Cardinal  offered  him 
an  opportunity  to  visit  Italy.  Lupset  was,  indeed,  but  leaving  one 
great  center  of  learning  to  go  to  another,  a  city  which  then  offered 
to  a  student  of  humane  letters  far  more  attractions  than  Oxford — 
Padua. 

90  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  iii,  no.  2029. 

91  Ibid.,  iv,  no.  1989. 

92  Reg.  Tunstall  (cited  in  Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.,  i,  72). 

93  That  Lupset  was  with  Winter  in  Italy  cannot,  however,  be  definitely  proved 
(see  pp.  105  ff.).  Here  it  should  also  be  said  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  Lupset 
was  sent  to  Italy  to  become  a  companion  to  Reginald  Pole  (see  pp.  109  ff.). 
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At  Padua,  a  member  of  Reginald  Pole’s  household  and,  very 
probably,  tutor  of  Thomas  Winter;  intimacy  with  Richard 
Pace;  at  Venice,  aiding  the  Aldine  Galen  (1525);  two 
visits  to  Paris,  the  latter  on  his  journey  back  from  Italy  in 
1526. 


ERY  probably  it  was  in  the  early  spring  of  1523  that  Lupset 


V  set  out  from  England  for  Italy,1  since  he  brought  a  letter  to 
Padua  written  in  London  on  March  6, 2  and  had  arrived  at  Inns¬ 
bruck  before  April  27. 3 

A  reference  to  his  “companion  Thomas,”4  made  by  him  when 
writing  from  Constance,  suggests  what  was  evidently  his  reason 
for  going  abroad.  Though  there  is  nothing  more  said  about  this 
individual  by  Lupset  that  might  enable  us  to  discover  who  he  was, 
the  fact  that  no  last  name  is  given  suggests  either  that  he  was 
quite  young  or  that  Lupset  wished  to  conceal  his  identity.  And  the 
name  “Thomas”  offers  a  clue.  Very  likely,  says  Mr.  Allen,5  this 
was  Thomas  Winter,  Wolsey’s  natural  son.6  The  identification 
rests  largely  on  circumstantial  evidence.  Winter,  born  about  1511, 
had  studied  at  Louvain,  his  tutor  being  Lupset’s  friend,  Maurice 

1  If  he  accompanied  Thomas  Winter  to  Italy,  it  is  probable  that  Lupset  went 
first  to  Louvain,  where  Winter  was  evidently  living  prior  to  going  to  Padua  (see 
infra,  n.  9:  “.  .  .  they  sh [all]  prepare  themself  homwardes  to  Lovayne  .  .  .”). 
In  connection  with  the  dating  of  Lupset’s  departure  from  England,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  also,  that  his  father’s  will  was  proved  on  March  6,  1522/3,  in  London 
by  the  widow,  upon  the  renunciation  of  the  other  executors  named,  of  whom  Lup¬ 
set  was  one  (will  of  Thomas  Lupsett). 

2  Cardinal  Gasquet,  Cardinal  Pole  and  his  Early  Friends,  London,  1927,  p.  47 
(cf.  ibid.,  p.  49).  This  book — often  referred  to  in  this  chapter — contains  a  transla¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  of  some  letters  written  by  and  to  N.  Leonicus,  Pole’s  tutor 
at  Padua.  The  manuscripts  are  in  the  Vatican  Library  ( Rossiana ,  997).  Cardinal 
Gasquet  has  very  kindly  informed  me  that  no  letters  of  Lupset  are  among  them. 

3  He  wrote  a  letter  (Ep.  8)  from  there  on  this  date. 

4  Ep.  7.12. 

5Vol.  v,  Ep.  1360. 11  n. 

6  For  an  account  of  Winter  see  A.  F.  Leach,  Memorials  of  Beverley  Minster: 
The  Chapter  Act  Book,  ii  (Surtees  Soc.,  vol.  108),  1903,  pp.  xcv-ix;  also  Allen,  v, 
Ep.  1360. 11  n. 
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Birchinshaw,7  who  evidently  returned  to  England  in  152 2. 8  That 
Winter  set  out  in  1523  to  study  in  Italy  we  know  from  a  letter 
sent  to  Wolsey  by  John  Clerk,9  who  went  to  Rome  in  1523  as 
ambassador.  On  December  2  Clerk  wrote  that  on  coming  from 
Trent  he  had  left  Winter  sick  in  the  mountains,  and  that  the  boy 
had  later  been  conveyed  to  Padua.  Clerk  had  arrived  in  Rome 
several  months  before,  on  June  3. 10  He  had  passed  through  Trent 
in  the  middle  of  May.11  Because  Lupset  came  through  Switzerland 
in  April,  it  is  therefore  probable  that  he  and  Winter,  since  Winter 
was  in  Trent  in  May,  made  the  journey  together.  He  was  evidently 
not  with  Winter,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  events  described  by 
Clerk,  for  it  is  fairly  certain  that  Lupset  had  arrived  in  Padua 
before  their  occurrence.12  It  would  appear,  then,  that  at  some 
stage  of  the  journey  from  Constance,  he,  if  traveling  with  Winter, 
decided  to  proceed  without  him.  Next,  “Thomas”  was  later  to  be 
with  Lupset  and  Pole.  On  June  26,  1524,  Leonicus  wrote  to  Pole 
from  Padua:  “Let  me  know  that  you  and  Lupset,  and  the  other 
Thomas,  are  well.”18  Here  again  the  omission  of  the  last  name  is 

7  See  p.  58. 

8  See  Allen,  v,  Ep.  1303.50  f. 

9  This  letter,  summarized  in  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  iii,  no.  3594,  has,  I  believe, 
never  before  been  printed.  It  begins  as  follows  (the  period-breaks  denote  portions 
of  the  MS.  which  were  destroyed  in  Cotton’s  fire)  :  “Please  it  your  grace,  as  towch- 
yng  the  towne  aff  .  .  .  at  large  haue  knowlaige  of  thayme  by  other  lettres  w  .  .  . 
by  my  collegis  and  me,  this  shalbe  for  other  particuler  ...  it  may  like  your  grace 
furst  to  vnderstond,  that  as  I  wrot  .  .  .  your  grace  in  my  Joumay  hitherwardes 
from  trent  I  left  ma  .  .  .  wynter  syke  of  a  fevyr  in  the  mountaynes,  and  left  with 
h  .  .  .  my  steward  for  to  see  hym  suerly  conductyd  to  padua  ...  in  deade  he 
dyd:  and  is  nowe  com  from  hym  to  me  to  Rom  .  .  .  brynging  me  worde  by 
mowth  and  by  lettres  from  thaym  that  the  said  master  Wynter  hath  ben  sore 
vexed  sithens  his  comyng  thither  with  sondrye  diseasis :  and  by  experien  .  .  .  and 
also  by  Jugement  of  Phisiciens  doth  evydently  perceyve:  that  the  ayer  of  this 
Countrye  is  not  for  hym  ...  he  cannot  tarry  here :  but  with  losse  of  tyme :  and 
in  conclusio  ...  of  his  liff.  He  hath  signified  unto  me  his  diseasis  by  hi  .  .  . 
lettres:  and  I  haue  counsailled  with  the  best  lemyd  men  we  have  here  vpon  the 
same,  and  they  be  of  this  oppinion :  th  .  .  .he  shall  in  no  wise  tarry  here  no  more 
somers.  And  so  I  ha  .  .  .  sent  thayme  worde  that  agaynst  the  next  somer  they 
sh  .  .  .  prepare  themself  homwardes  to  Lovayne,  and  be  goyng  in  marche.  [Here 
I  have  omitted  about  eighty  words.]  The  worlde  is  here  so  troublyd  with  warres 
and  the  uniuersities  be  so  inquietyd  with  the  same:  that  I  can  not  see  but  that  they 
shall  perfecte  as  moche  and  peraventure  more  in  any  other  place  then  they  shall 
do  here.  .  .  .”  (Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Cott.  Vit.  B.,  vol.  234,  f .2 73) .  I  have  slightly 
changed  the  punctuation. 

10  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  iii,  no.  3093. 

11  Clerk  was  in  Trent  on  May  17  (ibid.,  no.  3077). 

12  See  p.  109. 

13  Card.  Pole  and  his  Early  Friends,  pp.  70  f. 
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significant.  Moreover,  Leonicus’  words  reveal  that  “Thomas”  was 
in  the  company  of  Pole  and  Lupset  as  a  social  equal.  To  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  letter  may  be  added  that  which  is  afforded  by  two 
other  facts  tending  to  strengthen  somewhat  the  belief  that  Lup¬ 
set’s  companion  was  Winter.  First,  Lupset  was  interested  in  Win¬ 
ter  before  the  former  returned  to  England  from  Italy.14  Second, 
Lupset  was  later  (1528),  in  Paris,  Winter’s  guardian  and  tutor.15 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  1523  Lupset  was,  very  prob¬ 
ably,  sent  with  Winter  to  Italy,  the  reason  for  the  journey  being 
that  Wolsey  desired  to  have  his  son,  who  had  been  at  Louvain, 
study,  with  Lupset  as  his  tutor,  at  the  University  of  Padua.16 

A  number  of  details  are  known  of  Lupset’s  journey  as  far  as 
Innsbruck.  In  going  through  the  Netherlands  he  probably  visited 
Vives  at  Bruges,  for  in  a  letter  written  in  May,  Vives  refers  to 
what  was  evidently  a  recent  conversation  with  him.17  It  is  almost 
certain  that  at  Basle  he  visited  Erasmus;  aside  from  the  natural 
conclusion  that  Lupset  would  not  pass  through  a  city  where  Eras¬ 
mus  was18  and  not  see  him,  there  are  also  two  facts  which  indicate 
a  meeting  between  them  at  this  time.  One  is  that  Lupset  presented 
at  Constance  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Botzheim  from  Erasmus;19 
the  other,  and  this  carries  more  weight,  that  in  1525  Lupset  re¬ 
quested  Erasmus  to  greet  for  him  three  citizens  of  Basle  whom 
Lupset  must  have  met  in  that  city:20  John  Froben — the  printer 
whose  name  is  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  Erasmus — and 
two  men  who  did  much  to  give  Froben’s  press  its  high  reputation, 
Henry  Loriti  of  Glarus,  and  Beatus  Rhenanus.  Upon  leaving 
Basle,  Lupset  and  his  companion  were  joined  by  a  certain  Swedish 
adventurer  whom  Bertulf,  an  educated  man  in  Erasmus’  employ, 
had  introduced  to  Lupset’s  fellow  traveller.  The  presence  of  this 
stranger  worried  Lupset.  “I  know  not,”  he  wrote  to  Erasmus, 
“what  idea  he  has  in  following  us.  He  would  not  leave  Basle  until 
we  did.  He  complains  that  he  is  poor  and  has  nothing.  He  appears 
to  be  a  soldier  of  fortune;  I  expect  nothing  good  to  come  to  us 

14  See  Ep.  9.125  ff. 

15  See  pp.  126  ff. 

16  See  the  end  of  the  part  of  Clerk’s  letter  printed  above  (n.  9) . 

17  Lupsetus  negabat  se  in  Anglia  vidisse  Augustinum  vllum  meum  venalem  (Allen, 
v,  Ep.  1362.44  f.).  Vives  suspected  that  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  sale  of  his 
edition  of  the  De  Ciuitate  Dei  was  not  properly  pushing  this  book. 

18  Erasmus  was  at  Basle  in  April,  1523  (see  ibid.,  v,  pp.  272-7). 

is  Ep.  7.1  ff. 

20  Ep.  9.117  f. 
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from  this  acquaintance.”21  By  April  21  Lupset  had  arrived  at 
Constance,  where  John  Botzheim,22  the  canon  of  the  cathedral, 
helped  to  make  the  visit  a  delightful  one.  Accustomed  to  enter¬ 
taining  at  his  house  learned  travellers  who  were  passing  through 
the  city,  Botzheim  showed  on  this  occasion  such  hospitality  to 
Lupset  that  the  latter  described  him  as  a  perfect  host.23  Through 
him  Lupset  became  acquainted  with  Bishop  John  Faber,  who 
attended  an  elaborate  dinner  given  by  Botzheim  for  Lupset,  and 
who  made  arrangements  regarding  the  further  journey.  When  the 
travellers  left  Constance,  one  of  Botzheim’s  servants  was  sent 
along  with  them  as  far  as  Innsbruck.21 

From  Innsbruck  on  April  27  Lupset  wrote  to  Botzheim  a  letter 
thanking  him  for  his  many  favors,25  and  informing  him  that  Je¬ 
rome  Baldung28  had  at  once  found  for  the  coming  journey  a  guide 
whose  services  would  cost  Lupset  nothing,  Baldung’s  kindness 
being  due,  according  to  Lupset,  to  Botzheim’s  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion.  Lupset  requested,  also,  that  as  soon  as  possible  Botzheim 
notify  Erasmus  of  an  incident  which  had  happened  two  days 
before.  At  that  time,  an  unbound  copy  of  Erasmus’  Paraphrase 
on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,21  which  work  the  author  had  dedicated 
to  Prince  Ferdinand  (the  younger  brother  of  Charles  V),  was 
given  to  the  Prince  by  an  unknown  messenger.  But  no  letter  or 
formal  dedication  accompanied  it.  The  Prince  accepted  it  gra¬ 
ciously,  however,  and  presented  it  to  Baldung,  who  promised 
Lupset  that  a  handsomely  bound  copy  would  be  returned  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand.  In  looking  at  the  volume,  Lupset  recognized  Erasmus’  hand¬ 
writing,  and  therefore  felt  sure  he  had  sent  it.  The  inelegant  pres¬ 
entation  could  be  explained,  Lupset  thought,  only  by  supposing 
the  messenger  who  had  delivered  the  book  to  have  been,  if  not 
actuated  by  dishonesty  or  spite,  certainly  guilty  of  gross  careless¬ 
ness.28  Lupset  added  that  he  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opin¬ 
ion  because,  while  Erasmus  could  have  had  no  other  reason  for 

21  Ep.  7.11  ff. 

22  For  Botzheim  see  Allen,  i,  Ep.  i  introd. 

23  Ep.  7.1  ff. 

24  Ep.  8.2  f. 

26  Ep.  8. 

26  Baldung  had  formerly  been  Privy  Councilor  to  Emperor  Maximilian  (Allen, 
ii,  Ep.  400  introd.). 

27  See  ibid,.,  v,  Ep.  1333  introd. 

28  Erasmus  wrote  in  July,  1523:  Vt  video,  alius  sibi  sumpsit  partes  reddendi 
libros  meos  Ferdinando,  vt  aliqttid  ab  eo  extorqueret  (ibid.,  v,  Ep.  1376.12  ff.). 
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sending  an  unbound  copy  than  that  the  Prince  might  be  the  first 
to  read  the  book,  the  volume  was  nevertheless  not  actually  pre¬ 
sented  until  many  weeks  after  it  was  published.29 

Lupset  appears  to  have  arrived  in  Padua  about  May  8,  for 
Leonicus  states  in  a  letter  which  is  almost  certainly  of  152330  that 
on  that  day  Lupset  gave  him  a  letter  of  December  4  from  William 
Latimer.  Lupset  also  brought  him  a  letter  written  early  in  March 
by  Tunstall.31  Answering  this  on  June  8,  Leonicus  writes,  in  part: 

You  strongly  commend  your  friend  Lupset  to  me;  you  ask  that  I  will 
hold  him  as  one  dear  to  my  own  heart,  and  by  every  means  possible  help 
him  in  literary  matters.  You  promise  also  to  regard  what  is  done  for  him 
as  if  done  to  yourself.  ...  I  will  most  willingly  serve  him.32 

During  the  next  few  years,  Lupset  was  to  become  very  intimate 
with  Leonicus.33  It  is  unfortunate  that,  of  Lupset’s  many  letters 
to  him,  only  one  short  note  has  survived.  This,  which  he  probably 
wrote  soon  after  arriving  in  Padua,  is  translated  thus  by  Cardinal 
Gasquet: 

I  am  greatly  obliged  that,  according  to  my  request,  you  have  been 
pleased  to  write  such  amiable  letters.  The  man’s  name  is  John  Claymond 
and  he  holds  a  great  position,  since  he  is  President  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.34 

Here,  as  in  his  visit  to  Paris  six  years  before,  Lupset  is  seen  acting 
as  intermediary  between  English  and  continental  scholars. 

During  much  of  his  sojourn  in  Italy,  Lupset  was  a  companion 
to  Reginald  Pole.  Evidently  it  was  not  long  after  the  former’s 

29  The  first  edition  had  appeared  in  February. 

30  Card.  Pole  and  his  Early  Friends,  pp.  33  f.  The  date  of  this  letter  is  arrived 
at  as  follows.  A  letter  of  Leonicus  to  Latimer  (ibid.,  pp.  56  ff.)  is  of  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  1523,  since  Pace  is  spoken  of  as  at  Padua  after  concluding  a  peace.  Pace 
had  arrived  in  Padua  on  August  5,  1523  (ibid.,  p.  54),  staying  a  little  over  a  month, 
and  the  treaty  (with  the  Venetians)  had  been  drawn  up  in  July  (Brewer,  The 
Reign  of  Henry  VIII,  i,  502).  In  this  same  letter  Leonicus  refers  to  a  gelding  which 
Latimer  had  given  him.  Since  the  letter  cited  in  the  body  of  the  text  contains  what 
is  clearly  an  earlier  reference  to  this  horse,  its  date  must  be,  then,  about  the  middle 
of  1523,  for  it  was  written  after  Lupset  arrived  in  Italy. 

31  Card.  Pole  and  his  Early  Friends,  p.  47  (cf.  p.  49). 

32  Ibid.,  p.  48. 

33  For  Leonicus  (Nicholas  Leonicus  Thomaeus)  see  esp.  Allen,  v,  Ep.  1479.180  n. 
This  famous  scholar  was  born  at  Venice  in  1456.  After  studying  in  several  places 
in  Italy,  he  became  in  1497  a  Greek  professor  at  the  University  of  Padua.  He  was 
made  tutor  to  Pole  soon  after  the  latter’s  arrival  there. 

34  Card.  Pole  and  his  Early  Friends,  pp.  50  f.  (see  also  ibid.,  pp.  83  f.). 
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arrival  in  Padua  that  the  two  started  to  live  together,35  for  in  a 
letter  written  to  Pace  in  November,  1523, 36  Leonicus  says  that 
“Lupset  and  Pole  .  .  .  are  doing  great  things  in  the  study  of  let¬ 
ters.”37  At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  return  for  a  moment  to 
what  has  already  been  stated  as  highly  probable — that  Lupset 
went  to  Italy  as  Winter’s  tutor.  As  Clerk  wrote  to  Wolsey,  Winter 
had  gone  on  to  Padua  after  having  been  delayed  in  his  journey 
by  illness.  Clerk  also  said  in  this  letter  that  because  the  physicians 
believed  that  Winter’s  health  would  not  permit  him  to  stay  in  Italy 
another  year,  the  boy  should  return  to  Louvain  in  the  following 
March.  If,  however,  the  “Thomas”  of  Leonicus’  letter  of  June  26, 
1524,  was  he,  Winter  had  not  returned  home  before  that  date,38 
but  was  living  with  Pole  and  Lupset  in  the  mountains  above 
Padua.39  Since  he  was,  therefore,  evidently  with  Pole  and  Lupset 
during  part  of  1524,  we  may  infer  that  he  had  probably  become  a 
member  of  Pole’s  household  in  1523,  inasmuch  as  Lupset  went  to 
live  with  Pole  in  that  year. 

To  the  life  and  character  of  Reginald  Pole,  “the  greatest  Eng¬ 
lishman  of  his  time”  according  to  his  latest  biographer,40  several 
books  have  been  devoted.  He  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
history  of  England  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Made  a  cardinal 
in  1536,  when  Henry  had  already  broken  with  the  papacy,  he 
tried  in  vain,  while  living  outside  England,  to  bring  about  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Catholic  uprising  against  the  King.  In  the  pages  of  Froude 
he  is  depicted  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  a  scheming,  implacable 
reactionary  bent  especially  on  stirring  up  trouble.  Extremely 
biased  as  is  this  portrait,  particularly  in  the  motives  Froude  as¬ 
cribes  to  Pole,  it  is  nevertheless  a  true  one  in  so  far  as  it  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  actively  interested,  when  absent  from  England  after 
the  divorce  of  Henry  and  Catherine,  in  English  politics.  From  the 

86  Note  Epistolae  Reginaldi  Poli,  ed.  G.  Guirini,  Brescia,  pt.  i  (1744),  p.  220: 
.  .  .  Lupsetum,  quern  Polus  Patavii  contubernalem  habuit. 

36  This  letter  was  written  soon  after  the  election  of  Pope  Clement  VII  (see  Card. 
Pole  and  his  Early  Friends,  p.  44),  which  occurred  on  November  17,  1523. 

37  Ibid.,  p.  45  (see  also  ibid.,  p.  57). 

38  He  appears,  however,  to  have  returned  to  Louvain  before  the  end  of  the 
year  (see  Allen,  v,  Epp.  1486.18  f. ;  i49i.igff.). 

39  See  p.  xi 5. 

40  Martin  Haile,  Life  of  Reginald  Pole,  London,  1910,  p.  2.  To  this  book  I  am 
much  indebted.  See  also  A.  Zimmermann,  Kardinal  Pole,  Regensburg,  1893.  T.  Phil¬ 
lips,  The  Hist,  of  the  Life  of  Reg.  Pole,  Oxford,  1765,  and  F.  G.  Lee,  Reg.  Pole, 
London,  1888,  are  controversial  and  unscholarly. 
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time  when  the  marriage,  in  spite  of  the  Pope’s  refusal  to  sanction 
such  a  proceeding,  was  annulled,  Pole  did  what  he  could  to  restore 
in  England  the  papal  supremacy.  Later,  when  Mary,  who  was  his 
cousin,  ascended  the  throne,  he  returned  to  his  country  as  papal 
legate  and  became  strenuously  engaged  in  fighting  a  losing  battle 
in  an  attempt  to  undo  the  effects  of  the  English  Reformation,  a 
movement  which  at  that  time  had  almost  a  quarter-century  of 
growth.  It  is  in  this  part  of  his  career  that  he  stands  out  most 
prominently.  The  Pole  of  English  history  is  the  Pole  of  Mary’s 
reign.  And  during  his  years  as  legate  he  was  involved  in  a  contro- 
versy  with  the  Pope.  Though  striving  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
papacy,  Pole  was  hated  by  its  head,  Paul  IV,  who  went  so  far  as 
to  bring  the  charge  of  heresy  against  him.  It  is,  therefore,  as  a 
zealous  ecclesiastical  statesman  entangled  in  controversy,  that  he 
is  most  often  remembered.  But  the  Reginald  Pole  with  whom  Lup- 
set  was  intimate  was  very  different,  a  meditative  scholar  with 
little  interest  in  anything  except  his  studies  and  his  devotions,  a 
young  man  who  was  preparing-— as  he  himself  says  in  the  dialogue 
between  him  and  Lupset  which  Thomas  Starkey  wrote41 — for  an 
active  life  by  living  one  of  contemplation.  To  know  him  as  he  was 
when  Lupset  was  his  companion  in  Italy,  it  is  necessary  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  period  of  thirty  years  lies  between  his  student  days  at 
Padua  and  the  time  when  Mary  became  queen,  and  that  during 
this  earlier  part  of  his  career  nothing  which  might  compel  him  to 
enter  upon  a  life  of  conflict  had  as  yet  seemed  at  all  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  affairs  of  his  country. 

To  know  him  as  a  young  man  is  of  value  in  a  study  of  Lupset. 
Nothing,  except  possibly  Lupset’s  works,  gives  us  such  an  insight 
into  Lupset’s  character  as  does  the  fact  he  was  so  intimate  with 
Pole.  That  the  tastes  and  interests  of  these  men  were  in  many 
respects  very  similar  admits  of  no  doubt.  They  were  constant  com¬ 
panions  in  Padua.42  They  returned  from  Italy  together.  And  Pole’s 
regard  for  Lupset  was  known  to  be  so  great  that  later  it  was  very 
probably  Lupset  who  was  chosen  by  Henry  for  the  task  of  per¬ 
suading  Pole  to  lend  the  King  his  support  in  the  matter  of  the 
divorce.43 

Very  fittingly,  the  best  description  of  Pole  as  a  young  man 

41  Ed.  J.  M.  Cowper,  E.E.T.S.,  E.S.  xxxii  (1878),  3. 

42  See  Ep.  9.56  ff. 

43  See  pp.  138  f. 
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comes  to  us  from  Lupset.  On  August  23,  1525,  he  wrote  from 
Padua  a  letter  to  Erasmus  in  which  Pole  is  introduced  to  the  great 
scholar.  The  information  it  contains  about  him44  has  been  com¬ 
bined,  in  what  follows  here,  with  that  taken  from  other  sources. 

He  was  born  in  1500.  In  his  veins  ran  the  blood  of  York  and 
Lancaster:  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Pole  and  Margaret 
Plantagenet,  the  elder  sister  of  the  beheaded  Earl  of  Warwick; 
the  father  of  Sir  Richard  Pole  had  married  Edith  St.  John,  half- 
sister  to  Margaret  Beaufort,  Henry  VIPs  mother.  Upon  coming 
to  the  throne,  Henry  VIII  did  what  he  could  to  make  restitution 
for  the  execution  of  the  innocent  Warwick,  which  had  taken  place 
through  the  order  of  Henry  VII;  upon  Reginald’s  mother,  then  a 
widow,  and  a  close  friend  of  the  Queen,  Henry  bestowed  numer¬ 
ous  favors.  He  created  her  Countess  of  Salisbury,  and,  among 
other  things,  paid  for  Reginald’s  education.  Pole  had  entered  Mag¬ 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  before  June,  1513;  two  years  later  he  be¬ 
came  B.A.  He  lived  at  Magdalen  as  a  nobleman,  having  rooms  in 
the  president’s  quarters  and  being  attended  by  a  numerous  familia. 
Among  his  teachers  were  William  Latimer— the  greatest  scholar 
in  England46 — and  Thomas  Linacre.46  How  long  he  stayed  at 
Oxford  is  not  known.  In  152147  the  King,  who,  according  to  Lup¬ 
set,  held  no  one  more  dear  than  Pole,48  sent  him  to  Padua  to  study. 

In  Padua  he  lived  as  became  a  near  relative  of  the  English  King. 
His  retinue  was  large.  To  the  Paduans  he  was  known  as  “the 
Nobleman  of  England.”  At  his  spacious  house — described  by 
Leonicus  as  more  like  a  museum  than  a  private  residence49 — were 
entertained  the  English  ambassadors  and  their  suites  when  jour¬ 
neying  to  and  from  Venice.  He  was  very  friendly  with  Richard 

44  Ep.  9.53  ff. 

45  Note  Lupset’s  high  praise  of  him  (Ep.  9.103  f.). 

46  Ep.  9.68  f. 

47  In  Epist.  Reg.  Poll  .  .  .,  i,  196,  it  is  stated  that  Pole  was  five  years  at  Padua. 
Since  he  returned  to  England  in  1526,  this  would  make  1521  the  date  of  his  arrival 
in  Italy.  This  agrees  with  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  iii,  p.  1544,  where,  in  the  King’s 
Book  of  Payments  for  February,  1520/1,  is  found,  “To  Mr.  Pole,  whom  the  King 
sends  to  Italy,  finding  for  one  year,  £100.”  It  also  agrees  with  the  fact  that  the  first 
letter  from  Bembo  to  Pole,  dated  July  n,  1521,  seems  to  have  been  written  soon 

after  Pole’s  arrival  (see  Pietri  Bembi  .  .  .  Epist . 1525 ?,  p.  590).  But  cf. 

L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  iii,  no.  411,  which  causes  Haile,  op.  cit.,  p.  15,  and  Zimmer- 
mann,  op.  cit.,  p.  15,  to  place  his  arrival  in  1519. 

48  Ep.  9.85  f. 

49  Card.  Pole  and  his  Early  Friends,  p.  45. 
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Pace,50  who  had  been  sent  to  Venice  to  induce  the  Venetians  to 
cease  supporting  France.  Deeply  interested  in  learning,  Pole  wel¬ 
comed  scholars  to  his  home.  He  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  greatest  of  Italian  humanists,  Pietro  Bembo,  who 
was  then  living  at  Padua.  At  the  university  were  several  profes¬ 
sors  who  were  frequently  at  Pole’s  house.51  Of  these  Leonicus  was 
his  favorite;  under  the  guidance  of  this  scholar  he  was  able  to 
complete  before  his  twenty-fifth  year  an  intensive  study  of  all  the 
works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.52 

Pole  did  not  follow  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Lupset  de¬ 
scribes  how  his  friend,  in  his  eagerness  to  become  more  learned, 
ever  considered  the  chief  aim  of  acquiring  an  education  to  be  the 
development  of  character.  In  him,  continues  Lupset,  were  found 
both  a  stoical  tranquillity  of  mind  and  the  Christian  virtues  of 
love  and  forgiveness.53  Very  serious-minded — Bembo  remarks  on 
his  gravity — he  in  reality  cared  little  for  the  superficialities  of  life 
that  his  position  demanded.  For  one  able  to  indulge  in  the  greatest 
luxuries  he  lived  very  simply.  His  secretary,  Beccatelli,  thus  de¬ 
scribes  him: 

He  was  robust  of  body,  and  seldom  sick  .  .  .  moderate  in  eating, 
though  of  a  healthy  appetite,  which  ill  supported  fasting;  he  ate  only 
twice  a  day,  and  his  evening  meal  was  slight;  he  slept  lightly,  and  gen¬ 
erally  rose  before  dawn,  to  attend  to  his  studies  and  devotions;  he  did 
not  care  for  much  personal  service,  and  often  got  up  and  went  to  bed 
without  assistance.  In  England  and  abroad  he  was  noted  for  the  chastity 
of  his  life  and  conversation.64 

Such  was  the  man — a  zealous  scholar  of  pagan  literature  and  at 
the  same  time  a  devout  Christian;  a  nobleman  of  very  ample 
means,  and  yet  at  heart  an  ascetic — who  invited  Lupset  to  become 
his  intimate  companion. 

The  two  men  were  evidently  well  acquainted  before  they  met 
at  Padua.  In  Starkey’s  Dialogue  Lupset  is  made  to  say  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Much  tyme  past,  Master  Pole,  I  haue  desyryd  greatly  to  commyn 

50  In  this  connection  see  esp.  G.  Lily,  Elogia,  f.51  (r0.). 

61  See  esp.  L.  Penlock,  “Cardinal  Pole  and  his  Friends  at  Padua”  ( Dublin  Re¬ 
view,  July-Dee.,  1923,  vol.  173,  pp.  210-20) ;  Haile,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 

62  Ep.  9.66  ff.  Cf.  Card.  Pole  and  his  Early  Friends,  p.  35. 

53  Ep.  9.71  ff. 

54  Haile,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13  f. 
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wyth  yow,  beyng  mouyd  therto  by  the  great  frenchype  and  famylyaryte 
wych,  of  youth  growyng  betwyx  vs,  ys  now  so  by  vertue  incresyd  and 
confyrmyd,  that  nature  hathe  not  so  sure  a  band  and  knot  to  coupul 
and  joyne  any  hartys  togyddur  in  true  loue  and  amyte.55 

Before  this  passage  is  accepted  as  evidence,  the  statement  should 
be  made  that  Starkey  undoubtedly  drew  considerably  on  his  imagi¬ 
nation  in  writing  this  work.  Yet  there  was  probably  a  basis  in  fact 
for  these  first  words  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lupset.58  It  is  also 
probable  that  they  do  not  refer  to  the  period  when  Pole  and  Lup¬ 
set  were  together  at  Padua,  for  by  Starkey,  who  was  a  little 
younger  than  Lupset,  or  by  Lupset  himself,  the  two  friends  could 
hardly  be  considered  as  being,  at  that  time,  youths.57  Therefore 
they  had  evidently  become  intimate  before  1523. 58 

Of  their  life  together  in  and  about  Padua  few  facts  have  sur¬ 
vived.  Brief  references  to  it  are  found  in  two  letters  of  January, 
1523/4,  from  Leonicus  to  Latimer  and  Linacre.  On  the  16th  he 
wrote  to  the  former: 

Pole  and  Lupset  study  most  diligently  and  are  united  affectionately, 
and  both  venerate  you.  Not  a  day  goes  by  when  we  are  together  that  we 
do  not  talk  about  you  many  times:  nothing  so  delights  these  youths;69 

and  on  the  19th,  to  the  latter: 

Pole  and  Lupset  are  well  and  both  salute  you.  They  are  youths,  me 
hercule!  worthy  of  all  praise.  When  they  apply  to  the  higher  studies  of 
letters,  they  make  such  progress  that  few  are  to  be  found  their  equal, 
and  certainly  none  their  superior.60 

55  Ed.  Cowper,  p.  i. 

56  See  pp.  152  f. 

67  Lupset  was  almost  thirty  in  1523. 

68  If  so,  this  close  friendship  could  not,  it  would  appear,  have  started  anywhere 
else  than  at  Oxford.  Before  Pole  went  there  he  was  educated  in  the  grammar-school 
attached  to  the  monastery  at  Sheen,  and  in  also,  perhaps,  the  school  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury.  So  far  as  we  know,  Lupset  was  in  London  or  Cambridge 
during  all  this  period.  It  is  a  likely  conjecture,  then,  that  Pole  and  Lupset  became 
acquainted  when  both  were  at  Oxford.  In  addition,  the  phrase,  “of  youth,”  seems 
to  refer  to  a  period  earlier  than  that  when  Lupset  was  a  professor.  Two  facts  are 
worth  repeating  here :  Pole  was  a  student  at  Magdalen,  and  Lupset  dined  there  in 
1516  (see  p.  58).  But  since  this  is  all  that  is  known  of  Lupset’s  connection  with 
Magdalen  or  Oxford  before  two  years  later,  the  conjecture  that  he  and  Pole  were 
before  1519  intimate  at  Oxford  rests  on  evidence  far  from  conclusive. 

59  Card.  Pole  and  his  Early  Friends,  p.  56  (see  also  ibid.,  pp.  57  f.). 

60  Ibid.,  p.  53. 
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On  May  15  Leonicus  wrote  from  Padua  to  Pace: 

I  am  much  in  the  company  of  Pole,  and  with  him  our  conversation 
almost  always  begins  about  you  and  certainly  finishes  with  thoughts 
about  you.  Lupset  also  is  always  with  us.  He  loves  you  sincerely.  .  .  .61 

Soon  after,  Pole  and  Lupset  were  away;  in  his  letter  of  June  26, 
1524,  Leonicus,  after  inquiring  about  the  health  of  the  two  men 
and  “Thomas,”  writes: 

Tell  me  what  and  how  much  you  are  studying  and  what  you  do  in 
those  delightful  hills,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  in  this  great 
heat.  With  us  certainly  it  is  hard  to  live  when  we  can  scarcely  breathe.62 

Before  September  they  had  returned.63 

Though  there  is  nothing  of  a  very  definite  sort  in  any  of  these 
references,  they  reveal  how  very  devoted  Lupset  and  Pole  were  to 
each  other.  The  significance  of  this  close  friendship  has  already 
been  partly  commented  on.  Since  the  cause  of  it  was,  obviously, 
the  essential  similarity  of  their  characters,  each  is  reflected  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  other.  Not  the  least  of  Lupset’s  claims 
to  distinction  was  that  his  personality  was  such  that  he  became 
endeared  to  Pole.64  Moreover,  an  important  result  of  Pole’s  affec¬ 
tion  for  him  was  that  Lupset  was  given  a  remarkable  opportunity 
to  advance  very  far  indeed.  He  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  royal  family.  Pole  was  their  favorite;  he  alone  among  the 
nobles  was  in  his  studies  supported  by  the  King.65  And  Lupset  was 
the  favorite  of  Pole.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  from  the  court  came  a  gift  of  some  rings  to  Lupset.88  It 

61  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

62  Ibid.,  pp.  70  f. 

63  Leonicus  wrote  in  September  to  Pole :  “I  have  had  letters  .  .  .  that  the  printer 
[at  Venice]  .  .  .  will  begin  to  set  up  our  Commentaries  [lectures  on  philosophical 
subjects,  published  by  the  Gregorii  in  September,  1524  (Allen,  v,  Ep.  1479.180  n.)] 
in  three  or  four  days.  .  .  .  He  .  .  .  begs  to  have  the  Preface.  ...  I  therefore  send 
it  to  you  so  that,  together  with  our  friend  Lupset,  you  may  carefully  examine  it; 
re-write  if  you  think  anything  should  be  changed  ...”  {Card.  Pole  and  his  Early 
Friends,  p.  72). 

64  In  this  connection  see  Phillips,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13  f. 

65  In  his  Pro  Ecclesiasticae  Unitatis  Dejensione  (1539?;  see  P.  Van  Dyke,  Re¬ 
nascence  Portraits,  N.  Y.,  1905,  pp.  383,  n.  2,  and  399),  a  book  which  Pole  wrote 
against  Henry’s  break  with  the  papacy,  he  confesses  in  these  words  his  deep  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  King  for  his  education :  .  .  .  cuius  liberalitate  et  cura  me  fateor  habere 
quod  scribere  possum,  quod  litteras  noverim,  qui  me  solum  ex  nobilitate  Anglica  in 
Uteris  educendum  et  instituendum  curavit  (H.  Ellis,  Original  Letters,  2d  Ser.,  ii, 
71  n.). 

66  Ep.  9.114  ff. 
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also  was  partly  through  Pole’s  influence,  we  may  believe,  that  two 
benefices  were  conferred  on  Lupset  before  he  left  Padua.  On 
April  21,  1526,  upon  the  death  of  Henry  Bullock,67  he  was  insti¬ 
tuted  to  the  rectory  of  Great  Mongeham  in  the  diocese  of  Canter¬ 
bury.68  And  on  July  3  of  the  same  year  he  became  rector  of  St. 
Martin’s,  Ludgate.69  The  companion  of  Pole,  Lupset  had,  indeed, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  future  promised  him  much.  That 
he  did  believe  this  is  indicated  by  his  answer  to  a  charge  of 
haughtiness  which  Erasmus,  realizing  how  fortunate  Lupset  was, 
half  seriously  brought  against  him.  In  denying  the  accusation, 
Lupset  said  that  to  the  benefits  he  had  derived  from  Erasmus 
would  be  due  whatever  affluence  and  position  of  honor  might  come 
to  him.70  This  is  clearly  the  remark  of  a  man  who  looks  toward 
the  future  with  confident  hope. 

There  are  numerous  references  which  disclose  the  great  friend¬ 
ship  existing  between  Lupset  and  Richard  Pace  during  the  years 
they  were  both  in  Italy.71  From  a  letter  written  by  Leonicus  in 
1 523, 72  it  would  appear,  indeed,  that  Lupset  upon  his  arrival  in 
Italy  visited  Pace  at  Venice  and  remained  some  time  with  him 
before  living  with  Pole  at  Padua.73  And  either  late  in  1524  or 

67  Cf.  p.  so,  n.  38. 

68  Reg.  Warham  (cited  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  N.S.  xlv  [1856],  120).  This 
living,  which  Lupset  resigned  a  few  months  before  his  death  (see  p.  145),  was  of 
the  annual  value  of  £20  1  5.  6  d.,  and  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  For  a  further  description  see  Starkey’s  Life  and  Letters,  ed.  S.  J.  Herrtage, 
E.E.T.S.,  E.S.  xxxii  (1878),  p.  viii. 

69  Novum  Repertorium  Ecclesiasticum  Parochiale  Londinense,  ed.  G.  Hennessy, 
London,  1898,  p.  292.  Lupset  held  this  living  until  his  death  {ibid.)-  The  patronage 
of  this  church  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Westminster  {ibid.,  pp. 
291  f.).  The  stipend  attached  to  it  was  £140  per  annum  (see  W.  Jenkinson,  op.  cit., 
pp.  231  ff.,  for  this  and  other  facts  about  this  living). 

70  Ep.  9.32  ff.  Lupset  adds:  “If  I  should  become  a  cardinal,  you  would  be  as  a 
pope  to  me;  and  if  I  were  pope,  I  would  with  all  reverence  and  piety  venerate 
you  next  to  Christ.” 

71  In  addition  to  the  references  cited  elsewhere,  see  also  Brief e  an  Desid.  Erasmus 
.  .  .,  herausgegeben  von  Joseph  Forstemann  und  Otto  Gunther  (xxvii  Beiheft  zum 
Zentralblatt  fiir  Bibliothekswesen)  Leipzig,  1904,  p.  43.24!.;  post,  Ep.  9.50  ff.  (in 
this  letter  Lupset  describes  at  some  length  how  Pace  is  suffering  from  sleeplessness 
brought  on  by  overwork  [105  ff.]) ;  and  Epist.  D.  Erasmi,  London,  1642,  p.  780A. 

72  See  supra,  n.  30. 

73  After  speaking  of  some  treatises  of  Aristotle  he  has  been  reading  with  Pole, 
Leonicus  says :  “I  had  wished  also  that  your  friend  Lupset,  whom  you  also  spe¬ 
cially  commended  to  me,  could  have  had  time  to  study  these  treatises,  but  he  is 
much  away  with  the  illustrious  Pace,  who  never  likes  to  let  him  be  absent  from 
him”  {Card.  Pole  and  his  Early  Friends,  p.  35). 
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early  in  1525  Lupset  was  evidently  in  Trent  with  Pace,74  where 
the  latter  had  gone  in  order  to  look  after  English  interests  in  the 
confederacy  formed  to  oppose  the  entry  of  Francis  I  into  Italy. 
Early  in  February,  1524/5, 75  Pace  returned  to  Venice,  during 
which  month  Lupset  and  Pole  resided  with  him.76  Lupset  at  this 
time  kept  Leonicus  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  war  on  the 
Ticino,  telling  him  about  the  siege  of  Pavia  and  sending  him  a 
map  which  showed  the  fortifications  of  the  city  and  the  positions 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  armies.77 

In  all  these  references  there  is  nothing  sufficiently  definite  to 
justify  Anthony  a  Wood’s  statement  that  Lupset  “performed  the 
Office  of  Secretary  to  Rich.  Paice,  when  he  was  Ambassador  to 
the  Venetian.”78  Although  it  is  true  that  Lupset  writes  of  Pace 
most  intimately,79  this  is  certainly  not  enough  to  establish  Wood’s 
assertion.  Tending,  on  the  other  hand,  to  disprove  it,  is  the  fact 
that  letters  from  Pace  in  1525  are  not  in  Pace’s  hand,80  and  yet 
are  in  a  hand  quite  different  from  Lupset’s.81  Moreover,  Lupset 
neither  went  to  Venice  nor  returned  from  there  when  Pace  did.82 

During  part  of  1525  Lupset  aided  in  bringing  out  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  Galen  in  Greek.  The  five  volumes  of  this  work,  which  was 
published  at  Venice  by  the  Aldine  press,  appeared  from  April  to 
August.83  Andreas  Torresanus  of  Asola,  Aldus  Manutius’  father- 

74  Leonicus  speaks,  on  Feb.  8,  1524/5,  of  having  received  letters  from  him  there 
{ibid,.,  p.  83). 

75  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  iv,  no.  1055.  He  remained  in  Venice  during  February 
(ibid.,  nos.  1072,  1098,  1107,  1108,  and  1153). 

76  Card.  Pole  and  his  Early  Friends,  pp.  75  ff. 

77  Ibid.,  pp.  77,  78  f.,  82,  and  84. 

78 Ath.  Oxon.  (1691),  p.  28. 

79  Ep.  9.105  ff. 

80  Pace  added  to  these  letters  the  final  greeting  and  the  signature  in  a  hand  very 
different  from  that  of  the  letters  proper. 

81 1  have  compared  the  hand  of  Lupset’s  letter  to  Pace  (Ep.  3)  with  that  of 
two  letters  of  Pace  written  from  Venice  in  1525  (B.M.  MS.  Vit.  B.,  vii,  143  [now 
139]  and  155  [now  1 51  ] ) .  The  two  hands  are  quite  different:  Pace’s  letters  are  in 
a  rather  square,  formal  hand,  being  the  ordinary  English  court-hand  of  the  time; 
the  letter  of  Lupset  is  in  a  finer,  Italian  hand.  Yet  there  are  instances  of  the  court 
hand  and  the  Italian  hand  of  the  same  person  being  as  different  as  are  the  two 
distinct  hands  of  these  letters. 

82  Pace  had  arrived  in  Venice  by  September,  1522  ( L .  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  iii,  no. 
2495) ;  he  started  home  about  October,  1525  (ibid.,  iv,  no.  1678). 

83  For  a  description  of  this  edition  see  A.  Renouard,  Annales  de  I’imprimerie  des 
Aide,  Paris,  1803,  i,  177.  Renouard  says  that  while  it  was  most  voluminous,  it  was 
far  from  being  most  esteemed,  and  points  out  that  it  was  very  imperfect.  Erasmus 
thought  the  edition  a  very  bad  one  indeed  (Opera  Omnia,  Leyden,  1703,  iii,  938E). 
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in-law  and  successor,  was  the  publisher.  Andreas  did  most  of  the 
editing  also,  though  he  was  assisted  in  this  by  a  celebrated  physi¬ 
cian  who  edited  several  works  for  him,  Joannes  Baptista  Opizo. 
In  the  preface  to  the  fifth  volume,  Andreas  tells  Opizo  how  much 
the  book  has  owed  to  the  labors  of  others.  Three  Englishmen,  he 
says,  should  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection:  John  Clement, 
Odoardus,84  and  Roseus.85  “Nor,”  he  adds,  “should  you  underesti¬ 
mate  Lupset’s  labors,  who  has  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost, 
inasmuch  as,  while  you  were  working,  an  Atlas  revolving  the 
world  on  your  shoulder,  he,  another  Hercules,  has,  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  succeeded  you.”  Andreas  states  also  that  George  Agricola 
deserves  not  a  little  praise  for  his  part  in  emending  the  text.  From 
the  scanty  information  we  have,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the 
exact  nature  of  Lupset’s  work.  Since  his  labors  did  not,  appar¬ 
ently,  come  at  the  same  time  Opizo’s  did,  and  since  the  emenda¬ 
tion  of  the  text  seems  to  have  been  performed  by  Agricola,88  it  is 
probable  that  Lupset  helped  in  the  actual  editing,  taking  Opizo’s 
place  on  one  or  more  occasions.  He  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
acted  only  as  supervisor  of  the  correcting  of  the  press. 

While  Lupset  was  working  on  the  Aldine  Galen  he  was  involved 
in  an  affair  which  caused  great  commotion  at  the  time,  but  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  much  ado  about  nothing.  In  the  late  spring  or 
early  summer  of  1525,  Charles  Harst,  who  on  several  occasions 
acted  as  Erasmus’  messenger,  stopped  off  in  Padua  on  his  way  to 
Rome.  To  Leonard  Casembroot,  Erasmus’  friend,  Harst  spoke87 
of  how  very  desirous  Erasmus  was  that  work  be  started  imme¬ 
diately  on  an  edition  of  the  Adagia  which  the  Aldine  press  was  to 
have  commenced  publishing.88  Whereupon  Harst  and  Casembroot 
rushed  off  to  Venice  to  interview  Andreas’  son,  Francis.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  would  not  listen  to  them.  Whenever  they  tried  to  see  him 
they  were  told  he  was  out,  though  they  could  hear  him  talking. 

84  See  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  x,  no.  945.  This  was  perhaps  David  Edwards  (see 
ante,  p.  95,  n.  39). 

85  The  information  here  given  comes  at  the  end  of  the  preface  (Aiii). 

88  See  Forst.-Gunth.,  op.  cit.,  p.  44.5  ff. 

87  It  is  true  that  he  brought  letters  from  Erasmus  to  Casembroot  and  Lupset 
(see  ibid.,  p.  41.32  f.  and  post,  Ep.  9.1  f.),  and  that  the  letter  to  Casembroot,  if 
not  the  one  to  Lupset,  pertained  in  part  to  the  printing  of  the  Adagia  (see  Forst.- 
Giinth.,  op.  cit.,  p.  42.4  ff.).  But,  as  the  sequel  indicates,  the  misunderstanding 
which  resulted  must  have  been  due  to  Harst’s  overstating  the  facts  to  Casembroot 
in  their  conversation. 

88  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  source  of  what  is  said  here  is  Casembroot’s  letter 
of  August  23. 
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Finally  a  conference  was  arranged  through  the  intervention  of 
Lupset.  Francis  signed  an  agreement  to  begin  the  printing  of  the 
book  within  fifteen  days.  Harst  went  to  Rome;  he  was  to  return 
in  two  months,  when,  he  thought,  a  good  part  of  the  printing  would 
be  already  done.  But  he  was  to  be  disappointed.  Francis  did  noth¬ 
ing.  Lupset  kept  urging  him  to  keep  his  promise.  Others  did  also. 
Casembroot,  who  took  part  in  the  whole  affair  from  beginning 
to  end  and  put  up  with  considerable  unpleasantness,89  went  to 
Venice  to  plead  with  Francis.  All  to  no  avail;  Francis  answered 
them  by  saying  that  Erasmus  was  his  friend,  and  that  Erasmus 
would  be  satisfied.  And  he  was  right.  After  describing  to  Erasmus, 
in  his  letter  of  August  23,  the  entire  sequence  of  events,  Casem¬ 
broot  asked  what  should  be  done  next.  On  October  4  Erasmus 
replied  to  him  as  follows: 

Dearest  Leonard,  in  that  the  matter  of  the  Adagia  has  excited  all  of 
you,  I  note  a  marked  feature  of  Harst’s  character.  He  has  a  habit  of 
raising  much  dust  over  a  trifle.  Froben  is  printing  this  book.  .  .  .90 

By  this  letter  a  touch  of  farce  is  given  to  the  whole  proceeding. 

At  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  1525  or  the  beginning  of  1526, 
Lupset  was  in  Paris.  To  Pole  the  following  was  written  by  Eras¬ 
mus  on  March  8,  1525/6: 

If  Lupset  has  yet  returned,  tell  him  that  the  Greek  Chrysostom  was 
delivered,91  but  that  it  was  Chrysostom  only  in  the  title.  .  .  .  Tell  him 
also  that  the  Jerome  was  with  difficulty  finished  by  the  first  of  March, 
and  from  his  letter  it  appeared  that  he  was  not  to  stay  in  Paris  as  long 
as  that.  Therefore  I  shall  do  what  he  wishes,  provided  I  know  where  in 
the  world  he  is.92 

The  reason  why  Lupset  went  to  Paris  is  unknown.  Nor  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  determine  how  long  he  remained  there,  though  it  would 
appear  from  Erasmus’  letter  to  Pole,  quoted  above,  that  he 
planned  to  return  to  Padua  early  in  1526. 

That  he  did  return  is  certain,93  for  he  accompanied  Pole  back 

89  His  letter  (see  n.  88)  well  reveals  how  greatly  Francis  exasperated  him. 

90  Opera  Omnia  (1703),  iii,  896E.  Erasmus  wrote  to  Lupset  at  the  same  time: 
“I  was  not  anxious  to  have  the  proverbs  printed”  ( Epist .  D.  Erasmi,  1642,  p.  779F). 

91  See  Erasmus  to  Egnatius,  Basle,  Oct.  3,  1525:  “I  have  sent  back  Harst  [to 
Venice]  to  bring  me  Chrysostomi  Commentarii  in  Acta  Apostolorum”  ( Opera 
Omnia,  iii,  894F).  At  the  same  time,  Erasmus  wrote  to  Lupset  about  this  MS.:  “I 
wanted  it,  but  Harst  preferred  coming  back  without  it.  .  .  .  See  to  it  that  it  be  not 
mutilus  aut  mendosus”  {Epist.  D.  Erasmi,  1642,  pp.  779G-780A). 

92  Epist.  D.  Erasmi,  1642,  p.  918D. 

93  See  Card.  Pole  and  his  Early  Friends,  p.  95. 
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from  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  At  Constance  the  two 
visited  Botzheim,  who  on  October  22  wrote  to  Erasmus  a  letter 
that  begins  as  follows: 

Thomas  Lupset,  the  sincere  friend  of  both  of  us,  came  through  Con¬ 
stance  on  his  journey  back  from  Italy.  With  him  came  your  friend,  the 
distinguished  Pole,  whom  he  considered  it  fitting  to  bring  to  my  house 
out  of  kindness  to  me,  so  that  the  number  of  my  friends  might  be  in¬ 
creased.  But  Pole  left  without  knowing  that  I  knew  who  he  was,  for  he 
took  special  pains  to  remain  incognito.  I  pretended  I  did  not  know  him. 
He  was  a  most  delightful  guest.  ...  I  showed  Pole  and  Thomas  the 
Book  of  the  Evangelists,  and  especially  that  passage  in  the  last  of  John, 
at  which  sight  they  were  much  pleased.  They  were  able  to  bear  witness 
that  si  eum  volo  manere  was  written  on  both  sides  in  letters  easy  to 
read.94 

Evidently  Lupset  remained  some  months  in  Paris  before  he 
returned  home,95  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long.  Pole 
arrived  in  England  early  in  152  7; 98  lacking  any  definite  evidence, 
we  may  conjecture  that  perhaps  Lupset  accompanied  him.  A  refer¬ 
ence  to  Lupset’s  sojourn  in  France  at  this  time  is  found  in  a  letter 
written  at  Paris  to  Erasmus  on  May  10,  1527,  by  Germain  de  Brie, 
Canon  of  Notre  Dame.  Speaking  of  the  fact  that  Oecolampadius 
revealed  in  his  translations  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  De  Brie  proceeds: 

Nor  must  I  neglect  to  mention  what  your  letter  discloses  and  what, 
long  before  I  had  read  that  letter,  Lupset  had  hinted  to  me, — that  in 
Oecolampadius’  translations  scholars  had  discovered  several  passages 
which  he  had  distorted,  changing  them  to  dogmas  not  held  by  good 
men.97  Yes,  Lupset  and  I  through  our  common  interest  in  scholarship 
became  friendly  to  an  unusual  degree;  his  affectionate  regard  and  charm¬ 
ing  courtesy  toward  me  were  such  that  he  of  his  own  accord  offered 
me  an  honorable  place  in  the  friendship  of  his  Maecenas,  Reginald 
Pole.  .  .  ,98 

This  letter  contains  all  the  information  extant  about  Lupset’s  life 
from  the  date  of  his  call  upon  Botzheim  to  a  time  subsequent  to 
his  arrival  in  England. 

94  Forst.-Giinth.,  op.  cit.,  Ep.  54. 

95  See  Leland’s  second  poem  on  p.  123. 

96  Card.  Pole  and  his  Early  Friends,  p.  90  (see  also  ibid.,  pp.  93  f.). 

97  Erasmus  mentions  Oecolampadius’  book  in  a  letter  written  about  October, 
1525,  to  Lupset  (see  Epist.  D.  Erasmi,  1642,  p.  780D). 

98  Forst.-Giinth.,  op.  cit.,  Ep.  67,  p.  75.4  ff. 
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In  England;  in  France  with  Thomas  Winter  and ,  later,  with 
Pole ;  the  three  original  treatises ;  death,  in  London  {Dec., 
1530 ). 

IN  writing  an  account  of  the  last  four  years  of  Lupset’s  life,  the 
biographer  is  faced  with  many  vexing  problems,  for  although 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  definite  evidence,  many  details  can 
only  be  inferred.  These  years  are,  besides,  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  and  interest.  At  this  time — probably  in  1529 — he  had  the 
conversation  with  Reginald  Pole  evidently  used  later  by  Thomas 
Starkey  as  a  basis  for  his  well-known  dialogue.  During  these  years 
he  wrote  his  original  works  and  probably  his  translations.  Further¬ 
more,  at  no  other  period  of  his  life  is  it  so  apparent  how  essentially 
typical  his  career  was  of  that  common  to  the  cultured  middle- 
class  Englishmen  of  his  day.  Diversified  as  were  the  pursuits  and 
occupations  he  had  engaged  in  before  his  return  to  England  from 
Italy,  a  more  striking  diversity  was  yet  to  be.  He  was  to  teach, 
two  London  youths  receiving  instruction  from  him.  He  was  to  go 
on  at  least  two  occasions  to  Paris,  once  in  order  to  become  the 
tutor  and  guardian  of  Thomas  Winter,  and  once  in  order,  it  would 
appear,  to  persuade  Pole  to  help  the  King  in  the  matter  of  the 
divorce.  He  was,  evidently,  to  be  employed  in  Wolsey’s  household. 
Though  Lupset  was  a  scholar,  a  man  whose  major  interest  was  in 
gaining  knowledge  from  books,  his  life,  like  the  lives  of  many  of 
his  contemporaries  who  were  primarily  scholars,  was  an  active  one. 
And  it  is  particularly  during  his  last  years  that  he  stands  out  as 
so  much  a  member  of  the  world  about  him. 

Upon  Lupset’s  return  from  Italy,  John  Leland,  whose  labors, 
undertaken  later  in  life,  have  caused  him  to  be  remembered  as  the 
earliest  of  modern  English  antiquaries,  wrote  the  following  poem: 

Venisti  incolumis  jam  mihi  reddite 
Lupsete?  &  Venetum  linquere  floridos 
Vis  campos,  studiis  mote  Britannicis, 

Quae  sic  auxilium  concupiunt  tuum? 
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Venisti  ut  veteres  sospes  amiculos 
Nunc  tandem  recolas?  6!  niveam  mihi 
Lucem,  quae  potuit  te  modo  reddere 
Optatum  toties  sollicita  prece. 

Haec  festis  radians  frondibus  est  dies, 

Et  sertis  mihi  fignanda  recentibus: 

Haec  votiva  dies,  haec  mihi  calculo 
Ornanda  est  niveo:  quae  simul  expulit 
Curas  e  tremulo  pectore  lugubreis, 

Et  te  delicium  reddit  amabile. 

Non  certe  lyrico  lauriger  ille  erat 
Flacco  Virgilius  gratior,  Atticis 
Post  longum  rediens  tempus  ab  intimis, 

Quam  Lupsete  mihi  tu  modo  reddite: 

Quern  longum  cupiens  cernere  saepius 
Lassabam  Superos  vocibus  asperis.1 

So  little  is  known  about  Leland’s  life2  that  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  where  or  when  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Lupset.  During  some  of  the  time  when  the  latter  was  a  professor 
at  Oxford,  Leland,  who  was  over  ten  years  younger,  was  evidently 
at  Cambridge.3  Since  Leland  was,  however,  for  a  while  at  Oxford 
after  leaving  Cambridge,  it  is  probable  he  had  gone  there  before 
the  end  of  Lupset’s  sojourn  at  that  university.  Later  he  went  to 
Paris,  but  neither  the  year  of  his  departure  nor  that  of  his  return 
is  known.  Upon  coming  back  to  England  he  was  employed  by  the 
King.  As  a  boy  he  had  attended  St.  Paul’s  School  during  those 
years  when  nothing  is  known  of  Lupset’s  occupation  or  where¬ 
abouts.4  Possibly  the  two  became  first  acquainted  at  that  time. 

Two  other  poems  were  written  in  praise  of  Lupset  by  Leland. 
The  one  which  follows  was  perhaps  composed  when  Lupset  was 
still  abroad: 

1  Principum,  ac  Illustrium  aliquot  et  Eruditorum  in  Anglia  Virorum,  Encomia 

a  Joanne  Lelando  Antiquario  conscripta  .  .  . ,  London,  1589,  reprinted  in 
Joannis  Lelandi  .  .  .  Collectanea,  ed.  T.  Heame,  London,  1770,  v,  79-167.  The 
three  poems  devoted  to  Lupset  are  on  pp.  87,  89,  and  108  f.  (see  also  a  reference 
to  Lupset  on  p.  120). 

2  For  Leland  see  esp.  The  Life  of  John  Leland  .  .  .  printed  from  a  hitherto  un¬ 
published  work  ( by  the  learned  Edward  Burton),  London,  1896;  also,  the  D.N.B. 

8  Leland  appears  to  have  entered  Cambridge  in  1517  (see  Burton,  Life  of  Leland, 
p.  10). 

4  See  pp.  si  and  53. 
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Sunt  qui  pectore  postulent  avaro 
Thesauros  Phrygii  Midae  nitentes. 

Sunt  qui  Nirea  maximis  venustum 
Votis  ore  petant  referre  pulchro. 

Sunt  qui  Caesareum  ambiant  favorem, 

Munus  tarn  breve  blandientis  Aulae. 

Sunt  &  qui  ambrosiis  gulae  placere 
Affectent  dapibus,  meroque  dulci. 

Ast  ter  magnum  ego  deprecor  Tonantem, 

Lupsete,  ut  liceat  mihi  petenti 
Tecum  vivere,  commorique  tecum, 

Tam  noto  &  niveo  undecunque  amico. 

Queis  nunc  si  annuerit  meis  secunda 
Sors  votis,  titulum  invidebo  nulli 
Quantumvis  (mihi  credito)  superbum. 

The  other,  more  interesting  because  more  specific,  appears  to  have 
been  written  somewhat  before  the  first  of  the  two  already  pre¬ 
sented  here: 

Laus  notissima  temporum  tuorum, 

Lupsete,  aequoreis  frequens  in  ore 
Facundo  Venetis,  &  eruditis 
Gallis,  hie  placidam  parabis  aurem 
Dum  scribit  numeros  tuus  volanti 
Lelandus  calamo  tibi  dicatos: 

Sint  quamvis  meritis  tuis  minores. 

Tam  sunt  omnia,  quae  facis,  serena, 

Ut  nulla  facula  nitere  nostra 
Possint  splendidiusve,  fusiusve. 

Artes  in  patriam  bonas  reducis, 

Linguas  restituis  politiores, 

Thesauros  veterum  invehis  librorum 
Doctos,6  &  recolis  chorum  disertum. 

Interpres  facilis  Latina  formas 
Ex  Graecis  monumenta,  &  ex  Latinis 
Rursus  Graeca  quidem  labore  grato, 

Nec  certe  minus  utili  pioque. 

Perge  hac  ire,  precor,  via,  nec  alto 
Londino,  patriae  tuae,  meaeque, 

Clarus  lumina  turn  feres  minora, 

Germano  eloquii  suo  Novo  quam 
Como  fulmine  Plinius  politus. 

B  See  Forst.-Giinth.,  op.  cit.,  Ep.  67,  p.  75.14  ff. 
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Lupset  had  evidently  hoped  that  upon  his  return  to  England  he 
could  devote  almost  all  his  time  to  study.  After  speaking  of  the 
years  spent  at  Padua  with  Pole,  George  Lily  wrote  as  follows : 

Upon  returning  to  his  native  country,  Lupset,  who  especially  admired 
the  golden  eloquence  of  Chrysostom,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  citadel 
of  sacred  literature.  But  being  urgently  requested  by  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
he  very  unwillingly  abandoned  the  plans  he  had  made  for  his  own 
studies,  and  was,  with  a  large  stipend,  employed  for  some  time  as  tutor 
at  Paris  to  the  Cardinal’s  foster  son,  Thomas  Winter.6 

This  statement  by  Lily  is  the  only  definite  information  extant 
regarding  Lupset’s  life  during  the  time  between  his  return  from 
Italy  and  his  subsequent  arrival  in  Paris.7  It  is  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  length  of  his  residence  in 
England  at  this  period.  He  had  probably  arrived  home,  as  Botz- 
heim’s  letter  indicates,  toward  the  end  of  1526  or  early  in  1527. 
By  October  2,  1526,  Winter  was  in  Paris,8  having  gone  there  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.9  But  evidently  Lupset  did  not  live  with  him  in 
Paris  until  about  a  year  and  a  half  later.10  Lupset’s  sojourn  in 
England  seems,  therefore,  to  have  extended  through  all  or  most  of 
1527  and  probably  a  small  portion  of  1527/8. 

Apparently  it  was  during  this  part  of  his  life  that  he  taught  a 
class  in  which  there  were,  evidently,  only  two  pupils.11  In  An  ex¬ 
hortation  to  young  men  .  .  .,  written  in  August,  1529,  he  speaks 
of  having  instructed  two  youths,  Edmund  Withypoll  and  Christo¬ 
pher  Smith,  together.12  The  treatise  is  addressed  to  the  former. 
Because  we  cannot  believe  that  these  young  men  were  members  of 
Thomas  Winter’s  familia  in  Paris  and  were  taught  there  by  Lup¬ 
set — no  evidence  exists  either  that  Winter  had  any  fellow  students 
at  that  time,  or  that  Lupset  had  any  pupils  in  Paris  except  Winter 

6  Elogia,  f.50  (r0.). 

7  It  was  quite  possibly  during  this  period  that  Lupset  wrote  some,  perhaps  all, 
of  his  translations  (see  p.  173).  The  only  information  by  which  to  date  any  of  them 
is  in  An  exhortacion  to  young  men  .  .  .,  written  in  August,  1529,  in  which  work 
Lupset  speaks  of  having  made  an  English  translation  of  Xenophon’s  Oeconomia 
(see  pp.  170  ff.). 

8  See  p.  126. 

9  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  iv,  no.  2342. 

10  Lupset’s  letter  to  Wolsey  dated  March  4,  1527/8,  seems  to  have  been  written 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  (see  Ep.  10.29  ff.). 

11  It  is  highly  probable  that  Withypoll  and  Smith  were  the  sole  members  of  this 
class  (see  p.  236.22  ff.). 

12  P.  236.22  ff. 
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— it  is  probable  that  he  taught  these  youths  between  his  return 
from  Italy  and  his  departure  for  Paris  as  Winter’s  guardian,  inas¬ 
much  as  evidently  a  period  of,  at  the  most,  only  a  few  months13 
separates  Lupset’s  return  to  England  after  being  with  Winter  and 
the  time  when  he  wrote  A  n  exhortation  to  young  men.  .  .  ,14 

Since  both  Withypoll  and  Smith  were  Londoners,  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  Lupset  taught  them  in  that  city.  Edmund15  was  the  son 
of  Paul  Withypoll,  who,  after  leaving  Bristol  for  London,  became 
a  prosperous  and  prominent  member  of  the  Company  of  Merchant 
Taylors.  Born  about  1514,  Edmund  grew  up  to  become  a  very 
successful  merchant  and  a  great  landed  proprietor.  He  later  lived 
at  Walthamstow,  and  finally  in  a  beautiful  mansion  he  built  upon 
acquiring  the  estate  of  Christchurch,  Essex.  There  he  was  known 
in  his  latter  years — he  died  in  1582 — to  Gabriel  Harvey.16  This 
acquaintance  of  the  friend  of  Spenser  and  the  pupil  of  Lupset 
links  in  a  most  interesting  way  the  golden  age  of  the  Renaissance 
in  England  with  the  period  in  which  that  movement  definitely 
started  there. 

Christopher  Smith  was  the  son  of  Andrew  Smith,17  a  close  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  John  Leland18  and  also  of  Erasmus.19  The  elder 
Smith  is  to  be  identified,  very  probably,  with  a  prominent  public 
notary  of  that  name20  who,  a  member  of  St.  Faith’s  parish,  died 

13  See  pp.  130  f. 

14  A  passage  near  the  beginning  of  An  exhortacion  to  young  men  .  .  .  suggests 
that  this  treatise  was  written  very  soon  after  Lupset  taught  these  youths  (see  p. 
235.22  ff.,  esp.  25  f.).  But  earlier  in  the  treatise,  Lupset  had  said  to  Withypoll,  “My 
mynde  hath  longe  coueted  to  shewe  what  affecte  I  beare  towarde  you”  (p.  235. n  f.). 
This  last-cited  passage  seems  to  indicate  that  Lupset  had  started  teaching  Withypoll 
at  a  time  more  anterior  to  that  when  the  treatise  was  written  than  March  i5j 
1528/9  (see  context;  also  p.  236.27  f.).  On  that  date,  however,  Lupset  was  evidently 
in  Paris  with  Winter  (see  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  iv,  no.  5382).  Cf.  Gasquet,  Eve  of 
the  Reformation,  p.  36  n. 

15  I  am  much  indebted  to  an  interesting  account  of  Edmund  Withypoll  by  G.  C. 
Moore  Smith  in  Archiv  f.n.  Sprachen,  143.  Band  (1922),  183-9. 

16  See  Two  other,  very  commendable  Letters  .  .  .,  London,  1580,  reprinted  in 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser,  ed.  J.  C.  Smith  and  E.  de  Selincourt,  Ox¬ 
ford,  1912,  pp.  642  f. 

17  P.  236.5  ff. 

18  The  following  pages  in  Leland’s  Encomia  contain  poems  celebrating  Andrew  or 
Christopher  Smith,  or  both:  84,  91,  93,  and  no  f. 

19  Allen,  v,  Ep.  1491.22  f.,  and  n. 

20  There  are  several  references  in  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII  between  1522  and  1527 
to  Andrew  Smith,  notary  (see,  e.g.,  iii,  no.  2163).  He  it  was  who  drew  up  Linacre’s 
will  (Johnson,  Life  of  Linacre,  p.  345). 
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in  1 52  7. 21  About  his  son  Christopher  little  is  known.  Leland  writes 
of  his  precocity  when  a  student  hardly  ten  years  old,  and  of  his 
personal  charm.22  A  man  by  this  name  was  one  of  the  clerks  of 
the  Exchequer  in  1545.23  In  Somerset  House  is  preserved,  also,  the 
will  of  a  Christopher  Smith  who  died  in  1591. 24  Since  the  poor  of 
St.  Faith’s  are  remembered  in  it,  this  man  was  evidently  he  who  as 
a  boy  was  taught  by  Lupset.  He  was  one  of  the  Proctors  of  the 
Arches.26 

When  Lupset  took  charge  in  Paris  of  Wolsey’s  son,  Thomas 
Winter,  who  had  recently  become  Dean  of  Wells,  Winter  had  re¬ 
sided  in  that  city  about  a  year  and  a  half,  having  been  escorted  to 
France  by  John  Clerk  in  the  summer  of  152 6. 26  The  earliest  infor¬ 
mation  we  have  of  Winter’s  life  in  Paris  is  in  a  letter  of  October 
5,  1526,  from  John  Tayler,  Ambassador  to  France,  to  Wolsey: 

Syth  my  commyng  to  Parys,  I  have  sene  Mr.  Deane  of  Wellys,  and 
on  the  seconde  daye  of  October  I  was  at  a  lecter  within  him  commensed 
in  Greke,  the  whiche  dayly  shall  be  contynued  at  towe  of  the  clocke  at 
after  none.  He  ys  not  as  yet  well  settellyd;  for  the  sodeyn  deth  of  one 
of  the  compeny  he  was  compelled  to  leve  hys  howse,  and  ys  nowe  with 
a  Scottysshman,  a  kynd  and  a  very  gentyll  person  and  well  lyerned,  and 
dothe  all  the  pleasure  he  can  for  Mr.  Deane  and  all  his  compeny,  nowe 
Mr.  Deane  and  Mr.  Doctour  lye  in  his  howse;  yt  standyth  in  a  very 
hollsom  soyle  with  a  fayr  and  a  large  garden,  sequestrate  from  recorse 
of  people,  havyng  a  churche  within  them  and  dayly  servyce.  .  .  .  There 
within  ys  a  howse  longyng  to  my  Lord  of  Saynct  Johnes.  Yf  my  Lord 
of  Bathe  and  I  can  obteyn  of  the  Great  Chauncellor  that  howse  for  Mr. 
Deane  and  hys  compenye,  they  thinke  they  shalbe  as  commodyously 
settylled  as  in  any  place  of  Parys.  As  sone  as  the  Chaunceller  commyth, 
we  trust  to  be  sped,  for  I  wyll  not  depart  out  of  Parys,  tyll  I  see  they 

21  Christopher’s  father  was  dead  when  the  Exhortation  was  written  (see  p.  236. 
5  ff.).  Now  the  will  of  Andrew  Smith  of  St.  Faith’s  was  drawn  up  and  proved  in 
1527.  His  children,  all  under  sixteen  when  the  will  was  made,  are  not  named  in  it. 
He  was  wealthy,  having  several  servants.  Two  bequests  are  of  interest :  To  “Maister 
Spacheford”  his  book  of  St.  Jerome  and  all  his  other  books  of  holy  scripture;  to 
“Maister  Rightwysse”  (then  head-master  of  St.  Paul’s  School)  his  black  velvet 
jacket.  To  his  cousin  Zachary  were  given  all  his  law  books.  This  last  item  leaves 
little  doubt  that  the  testator  was  the  Andrew  Smith,  notary,  mentioned  above  (n. 
20).  The  will  cited  here  is  in  Somerset  House  (P.C.C.,  28  Jankyn). 

22  See  Encomia,  pp.  84,  91,  and  93. 

23  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  xx,  pt.  ii,  no.  910  (32). 

24  P.C.C.,  64  Sainberbe. 

25  Ibid. 

26  See  p.  124,  n.  9. 
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be  bestowed  wher  they  may  quyetly  applye  their  lernyng,  as  they  have 
begon  and  intend  to  contynewe.27 

The  Scotchman  referred  to  here  was  possibly  Florentius  Voluse- 
nus  (Wilson),  author  of  the  celebrated  treatise,  De  animi  tran - 
quillitate  (1543).  In  December,  1528,  Winter  suspended  his 
studies  to  allow  Volusenus  to  pay  a  visit  to  England.28  The  latter 
was  again  with  him  before  the  end  of  the  next  year.29  Another  man 
who  taught  Winter  in  Paris  was  Cyprianus,  an  Italian.  Writing  to 
Wolsey  on  March  13,  1527/8,  George  Hampton  quoted  Lupset  as 
saying  that  Winter  had,  since  coming  to  France,  profited  more 
from  Cyprianus  than  from  any  other  teacher.30  In  March,  1529, 
Winter  wrote  to  Wolsey  that  Cyprianus  had  been  instructing  him 
daily  for  the  last  twelve  months.31 

Early  in  1527  Sir  John  Russell  wrote  to  Wolsey  as  follows: 

Sith  my  last  letters  to  your  Grace  I  have  seen  and  visited  Master 
Dean  (of)  Wellys,  again,  who  lieth  in  another  man’s  (house,)  which  is 
very  costly  and  very  uncommodious;  wher(efore)  under  your  Grace’s 
correction  my  thinketh  it  were  (very)  well  done  if  it  pleased  your  Grace 
to  be  so  good  u(nto)  him  that  he  might  have  a  house  of  his  own, 
t (hough)  it  were  more  chargeable,  it  should  be  more  hono(rable)  for 
your  Grace,  for  he  is  taken  here  as  your  kins  (man),  and  men  doth 
(honor)  him  for  your  sake;  wheref(ore  it)  were  meet  he  (should)  live 
somewhat  according.32 

This  letter  is  particularly  interesting  because  it  suggests  the  diffi¬ 
culty  Lupset  was  later  to  encounter  when  he  was  made  Winter’s 
guardian — a  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  a  suitable  house¬ 
hold  for  his  charge.  One  of  the  accusations  brought  against  Wol¬ 
sey  at  the  time  of  his  downfall  is  most  significant  in  this  connec¬ 
tion:  “For  making  his  son  Winter  spend  2700  pounds  a  year, 
which  the  Cardinal  takes  to  his  own  use,  and  gives  Winter  only 
200  pounds  to  live  on.”33 

Lupset  had  arrived  in  Paris  before  February  28,  1527/8.  On 

27  State  Papers  Henry  VIII,  vi  (1849),  547  f.  See  also  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII, 
iv,  nos.  2568,  2587,  and  2807. 

28  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  iv,  no.  5019. 

29  Ibid.,  no.  5946. 

30  Ibid.,  no.  4064. 

31  Ibid.,  no.  5382. 

32  Ibid.,  no.  2806. 

33  Ibid.,  no.  607 s,  art.  27. 
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that  date  Stephen  Gardiner  and  Edward  Fox,  who  stopped  off  in 
Paris  on  their  journey  to  Rome  to  obtain  a  papal  dispensation 
favoring  the  divorce,  wrote  as  follows  to  Wolsey: 

We  have,  since  our  coming  to  Parys,  visited  Master  Dean  of  Wells, 
and  I,  Stephyn  Gardyner,  delivered  your  grace’s  letters  unto,  with  such 
token  as  your  grace  sent  unto  the  same;  who  welcomed  us  in  as  kind, 
loving  and  humane  fashion  and  manner  as  we  had  been  his  brethren, 
without  suffering  us  for  the  time  of  our  tarrying  here,  which  was  one 
day,  to  dine  or  sup  from  him ;  assuring  your  grace  that  he  is  honourably 
served  at  his  board,  and  may  have  to  dinner  well  any  man  of  what  be¬ 
haviour  soever  he  be;  and,  as  we  can  perceive,  every  thing  in  good  train 
and  order,  et  alit  magnam  familiam,  and  in  number  above  that  your 
grace  appointed,  being  nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Lupsett  shewed  us,  so  neces¬ 
sary  as  no  one  of  them  could  be  spared.  Master  Dean  is  marvellously 
well  lodged,  and  studieth  very  diligently  as,  facto  pericule,  we  perceive 
and  understand.34 

From  the  last  of  this  passage  it  would  appear  that  Lupset  had 
already  acted  contrary  to  Wolsey’s  orders,  and  had  made  up  his 
mind  that,  though  the  allowance  was  insufficient,  Winter  was  not 
to  suffer  because  of  this. 

That  Lupset  had  taken  matters  into  his  own  hands  soon  after 
his  arrival,  is  indicated  by  a  letter  of  his  to  Wolsey  dated  March 
4,  1527/8.  In  it  he  speaks  of  his  great  disappointment  with  the 
house  in  which  Winter  is  lodged.36  Because  it  was  poorly  fur¬ 
nished,  it  has  been  necessary  to  spend  money  very  fast,  and,  since 
a  large  part  of  the  yearly  allowance  has  already  been  used  up, 
Wolsey  must  not  be  surprised  if  a  request  for  an  increase  follows.38 
Later,  on  April  28,  he  writes  that  he  is  sending  an  account  of  the 
expenses,  and  that  if  they  seem  excessive  it  is  not  his  fault,  but  is 
owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  time  and  place.37  Evidently  Wolsey 

84  Records  of  the  Reformation,  ed.  N.  Pocock,  Oxford,  1870,  i,  82. 

85  Apparently  Winter  had,  at  some  time  after  Russell’s  letter  of  1527  was  written, 
removed  to  “a  house  of  his  own.”  On  March  7,  1527/8,  Winter  wrote  Wolsey  that 
“Walter”  had  been  buying  furniture,  and  that  Wolsey  would  hear  from  George 
Hampton  how  they  lived.  Winter  adds  that  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  spend 
a  little  more,  for  the  sake  of  their  office  and  honor  ( L .  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  iv,  no. 
4023).  See  also  ibid.,  no.  3170,  and  post,  Ep.  10.15  ff- 

80  Ep.  10.20  ff. 

37  Ep.  12.7  ff.  Clerk  too,  in  a  letter  to  Wolsey  in  1528,  explains  why  Winter’s 
expenses  are  so  high  ( L .  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  iv,  no.  4645).  He  adds  that  Wolsey 
must  either  increase  Winter’s  exhibition,  remove  him  to  some  other  study,  or  put 
him  to  commons  in  some  other  man’s  house. 
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continued  to  refuse  Lupset  the  sum  the  latter  thought  necessary; 
though  the  allowance  was,  it  would  appear,  raised  somewhat,  Win¬ 
ter  was  forced  to  practice  economy.  This  we  know  from  a  letter  of 
August  19,  1528,  from  Clerk  to  Wolsey,  which  is  summarized  as 
follows : 

Master  Dean  has  more  maturely  debated  his  affairs  with  the  wise  men 
about  him;  in  whose  advice  Clerk  concurs,  and  thinks  that  now  Master 
Dean  may  right  well  continue  with  such  exhibition  as  Wolsey  lately 
appointed.  The  fault  was  only  a  little  evil  husbandry  in  keeping  his 
house,  ‘wherein  it  is  no  marvel  though  scholars  be  not  so  shortly  expert; 
but  now  they  have  learned.  And  your  Grace  will  be  so  good  unto  them 
as  to  let  them  begin  now  the  year,  and  abolishing  the  time  past,  to  let 
them  begin  a  new  year,  all  woll  be  well  enough,  and  that  that  is  past 
shall  be  a  good  learning  unto  them.  Surely  the  living  here  is  very  charge¬ 
able.’38 

Very  few  details  have  come  down  to  us  of  Lupset’s  life  in  Paris39 
with  Winter.  Though  his  office  was  essentially  that  of  guardian, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  he  himself  taught  Winter.  In  his 
letter  of  March  4,  1527/8,  he  tells  Wolsey  that  he  has  decided 
upon  the  course  of  life  and  studies  he  intends  to  pursue  with  his 
charge.40  His  relations  with  Winter  were  most  cordial.  In  the 
letter  just  cited,  he  speaks  of  how  pleased  he  was  with  Winter’s 
attitude  of  good-will  toward  him,  and  that  no  one  could  be  more 
inclined  than  his  pupil  to  probity,  humanity,  and  letters.41  Later, 
on  October  15,  when  there  was  a  report  that  Wolsey  was  dis¬ 
pleased  with  Lupset,  Winter  wrote  the  Cardinal  a  long  letter 
praising  Lupset  highly  and  emphasizing  how  greatly  indebted  he 
was  to  him.42  There  is  very  little  information  regarding  the  prog- 

38  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  iv,  no.  4646. 

39  There  is  a  reference  to  Lupset  in  a  letter  from  Germain  de  Brie  to  Erasmus 
of  August  12,  1528.  De  Brie  says  that  Lupset,  their  common  friend,  has  with  him 
constantly  opposed  the  attacks  made  upon  Erasmus’  Ciceronianus  (Froben,  March, 
1528),  and  that  Lupset  can  bear  witness  to  the  high  regard  and  affection  that  De 
Brie  has  for  its  author  ( Erasmi  Opera  Omnia,  iii,  1092A).  See  I.  Scott,  Contro¬ 
versies  over  the  Imitation  of  Cicero,  New  York,  1910,  for  the  objections  made  to 
Erasmus’  book. 

40  Ep.  10.29  ff.  Lily,  also,  said  that  Lupset  was  employed  as  Winter’s  praeceptor. 

41  Ibid.,  7  ff. 

42  This  letter,  which  has,  I  believe,  never  before  been  printed,  reads  in  part  as 
follows:  Si  putarem  Consultissimam  D.  tnam  ignorare,  qualis  mens  sit  Lupsetus, 
quantumque  illi  mea  vita  debeat,  vellem  profecto  in  ea  re  declaranda  omnes  lingue 
mee  diuicias  efferre.  Sed  nihil  esse  opus  video.  Verum  cum  iam  diu  tacite  apud  me 
studio  quodam  ardebam,  vt  illius  erga  me  beneuolentiam  singularemque  industriam 
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ress  Winter  made  in  his  studies  when  Lupset  was  his  teacher. 
Practically  the  only  references  to  this  subject  are  in  letters  from 
Clerk  to  Wolsey  of  April  and  May,  152 8. 43  In  the  first  the  writer 
states  that  Winter  has  grown  much  in  body  and  mind;  the  second 
begins,  “Master  Dean  dothe  well  and  gothe  to  his  boke  very  well.” 

All  that  is  definitely  known  of  Lupset’s  return  to  England  is 
that  he  had  arrived  before  August  24,  1529,  the  date  he  affixed  as 
a  colophon  to  An  exhort acion  to  young  men  .  .  .,  this  colophon 
also  stating  that  the  treatise  was  written  at  the  More,  Wolsey’s 
palace  in  Hertfordshire.44  He  was  evidently  still  with  Winter  on 
March  15,  152 8/9. 45  Soon  after,  he  was  away,  probably  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for  on  May  18  Winter  wrote  fi>  Wolsey  that  Lupset  was 
much  expected  and  had  just  written  him  Wolsey’s  wishes  regard¬ 
ing  Latin  and  French.46  Possibly  Lupset  returned  to  Winter  for  a 
while;  on  June  5  the  latter  wrote  to  Wolsey:  “Lupset  has  signified 
to  me  that  your  most  Reverend  Lordship  wishes  me  to  dwell  in 
the  home  of  some  Frenchman  in  order  to  learn  the  language  more 
quickly.”47  This  message  was,  however,  more  probably  a  written 
one.  Whether  Lupset  planned  to  return  to  Winter  after  being  at 

sciret  non  perisse,  sed  bene  locatam  esse,  in  hominem  memorem  et  gratum,  volebam 
enim  si  vllomodo  fieri  posset,  egregiam  illi  referre  gratiam.  Ecce  autem  dum  istud 
mecum  cogito,  superuenit  nescio  quis  malus  Demon,  qui  omnes  et  mihi  et  Lupseto 
meo  sensus  perturbat,  euertit,  et  plane  enecat.  Ac  cui  summopere  pro  meritorum  in 
me  magnitudine  cupiebam  bene  facere,  impellor  eidem  prospicere,  ne  mea  causa  ille 
indignis  modis  tractaretur.  Sic  inquam  loco  beneficii  quod  ille  promeritus  est,  auer- 
tere  oportet  maleficium  quod  insonti  imminet.  Certe,  vt  vere  dicam,  Clarissime  Mi 
Domine,  nihil  mihi  accidere  potest  acerbius,  quam  si  contigerit,  vt  aliqui  ex  his  qui 
de  me  bene  meriti  sunt  male  [aliquid,  erased]  quoquo  modo  afficerentur .  Quod  si 
mea  etiam  causa  male  afficiantur,  id  multo  acerbius  contingit.  Lupseto  meo  nihil 
male  accidere  potest,  quin  illud  idem  mihi  accidisse  existimem,  pro  cuius  fide  et 
obseruantia  erga  Reuerentissimam  tuam  D.  ausim  periclitari  et  famam  et  vitam 
meam  atque  etiam  omnem  graciam  qua  a  Benignitate  Amplitudinis  tue  pendeo.  Est 
incredibilis  dolor  quo  ille  angitur  ob  spersum  istic  rumorem  commeruisse  se  vt  a  tua 
sublimitate  grauiter  puniretur,  de  quo  scripserunt  nonnulla  eius  amici  admonentes , 
vt  melius  se  gerat  et  vt  se  Amplitudini  tue  quamprimum  reconciliet.  Cui  ego  testis 
sum  nihil  in  eius  animo  fuisse  prius  quam  vt  satis  a  se  fieret  voluntati  celsitudinis 
tue  (P.R.O.  MS.,  S.  P.  Henry  VIII,  vol.  50,  f.221). 

43  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  iv,  nos.  4294  and  4645.  See  also  4214  and  5036. 

44  P.  262.31  f.  A  description  of  the  More  is  found  in  Ellis,  Original  Letters,  First 
Series,  i,  277  n.  This  manor  was  in  the  parish  of  Rickmeresworth. 

46  See  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  iv,  no.  5382.  The  reference  in  this  letter  to  Benet’s 
presence  in  Paris  makes  1528/9  certain.  In  March,  1527/8,  Benet  was  at  Peter¬ 
borough  (see  no.  4047). 

46  Ibid.,  iv,  no.  5563. 

47  P.R.O.  MS.,  S.  P.  Henry  VIII,  vol.  54,  f.75.  The  date  is  1529  because  of  the 
mention  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk’s  visit  to  Paris  (see  no.  5606,  dated  May  29). 
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the  More  in  August  is  not  known.  That  he  did  not  return  is  almost 
certain.  Soon  after  the  Exhortacion  was  written  came  Wolsey’s 
overthrow.  On  October  22  he  surrendered  the  Great  Seal.  Eustace 
Chapuys,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  wrote  on  October  25  that  the 
downfall  of  the  Cardinal  was  complete,  and  that  Wolsey’s  son  had 
been  sent  for  from  Paris.48  By  December  13  Winter  was  in  Eng¬ 
land.49 

Though  it  is  impossible  definitely  to  determine  when  Lupset 
wrote  A  treatise  of  charitie,  there  are  certain  facts  which  tend  to 
place  this  work  in  the  first  half  of  1529.  An  important  bit  of  inter¬ 
nal  evidence  bearing  on  this  problem  is  in  the  following  passage, 
which  occurs  as  one  of  several  examples  of  the  relativity  of  time: 

Ye  will  saye  that  my  lady  princes  hath  lyen  a  great  whyle  atte  Eltham, 
and  yet  her  grace  hath  not  lien  there  one  yere.50 

Unfortunately  there  exists  no  specific  evidence  of  when  Mary 
went  to  Eltham.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  statement  in  a  letter  of 
February,  1529/30,  from  Chapuys  to  the  Emperor,  that  the  Prin¬ 
cess  “remains  at  Alton,  about  two  leagues  from  Greenwich.”51 
“Alton”  is  clearly  a  reference  to  Eltham.  And,  since  Mary  was  evi¬ 
dently  living  at  Richmond  in  July,  1530, 52  Chapuys’  words  must 
have  been  written  during  the  latter  part  of  her  stay  at  Eltham.  But 
just  how  long  she  had  been  there  before  February,  1529/30,  it  is 
impossible  to  discover.  It  is  known  that  about  March,  1528,  her 
establishment  at  Ludlow  was  given  up  because  the  King  desired 
that  she  reside  nearer  him.63  We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  she 
removed  to  Eltham  shortly  after  this.  Hence,  since  A  treatise  of 
charitie  was  written  somewhat  but  not  much  less  than  a  year  after 
she  went  to  Eltham,  the  conclusion  is  that  it  was  probably,  but  by 
no  means  certainly,  written  in  the  first  half  of  1529. 64 

This  treatise  is  a  moral  discourse — rather  similar  in  structure 
and  style  to  the  sermons  of  Chrysostom — addressed  to  “my  en- 

48  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  iv,  p.  2683. 

49  Ibid.,  iv,  no.  6094. 

50  P.  224.8  ff. 

61  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII  (Spanish),  iv,  pt.  i,  p.  468.  Mary  also  lived  at  Eltham 
after  the  divorce  (see  ibid.,  v,  pt.  i,  p.  224). 

62  See  ibid.,  v,  pt.  i,  p.  633. 

63  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  iv,  no.  4096. 

54  It  cannot  be  proved  that  this  work  was  written  in  England.  See  p.  224.10  ff.; 
cf.,  however,  pp.  160  f. 
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tierly  beloued  syster.”55  It  carefully  defines  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  “charity”  and  sets  forth  in  detail  the  way  in  which  this 
summation  of  all  virtues  may  be  attained.  Tyndale’s  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  had  arrived  in  England  in  1526.  In  it  the 
word  ayai n?  was  translated  as  “love.”  As  did  More,  Lupset  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  rendering.58  In  this  treatise  he  points  out  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  that  “trouthe  it  is,  that  all  Charite  is  loue:  but  it 
is  not  trouth,  that  all  loue  is  charite.”67  In  another  part  of  the 
work  he  says  that  “this  worde  sygnifieth  the  hole  perfection  of  a 
cristen  man”;58  and  again,  “the  hotte  feruente  burnynge  hartes 
affect  towarde  god  is  the  loue  that  is  vnderstand  in  the  name  of 
charitie,  the  which  (as  is  sayd)  doth  not  only  conteyn  all  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christe,  but  also  it  is  aboue  all  lawes,  to  rule  rather  than 
to  be  ruled.”59  With  the  word  meticulously  defined,  Lupset  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  speak  of  the  many  passions,  engendered  by  an  inordinate 
love  of  this  life,  that  hinder  one  “from  takynge  the  possession  of 
this  great  treasure.”60  These  “impedimentes  and  lettes”  are  enu¬ 
merated  and  described.  Lupset  hastens  to  explain,  however,  that 
he  is  not  advocating  withdrawal  from  the  world;  “We  may  vse 
this  worlde,  but  we  may  not  abuse  it,  whan  for  the  worlde  we 
breake  charitie  with  god.”81  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that 
true  happiness  can  come  only  with  tranquillity  of  mind.62  Much 
is  also  said  of  the  attitude  of  the  charitable  man  toward  his  neigh¬ 
bor — “Charitie  hath  but  one  waye  of  louynge  a  man  truly  and 
welle,  that  is  onely  for  goddes  sake.”88  A  long  review  of  what  has 
been  written  follows  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  author 
and  his  “sister.”84  Then,  as  a  final  conclusion,  the  substance  of  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  on  the  subject  of  charity05  is  given,86  and  the 
treatise  ends  with  the  following  broad  summary:  “.  .  .  who  so 
euer  kepeth  in  hym  charitie,  he  hath  god  with  hym:  and  he  in  god 

65  p.  222.30. 

60  See  p.  226.14  ff. 

67  P.  226.21  f. 

88  P.  208.16  f. 

59  P.  209.25  ff. 

60  P.  210.26  ff. 

61  P.  216.24  ff. 

62  P.  217. 1  ff. 

63  p_  221.21  f. 

04  p.  223.16  ff. 

65  I  Cor.  xiii. 

68  P.  231.15  ff. 
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dwelleth,  that  dwelleth  in  charite.  For  both  god  is  charite  and 
charitie  is  god.”67 

In  contrast  to  the  other  two  original  works  written  by  Lupset, 
A  treatise  of  charitie  contains  no  references  of  a  classical  nature. 
The  absence  of  such  references  is  obviously  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  subject  is  exclusively  Christian.  There  are,  moreover,  very  few 
specific  illustrations  of  any  sort.68  It  is  on  account  of  this  that  the 
treatise  has  in  general  far  less  character  than  the  others.  Yet  there 
are  at  least  two  very  interesting  passages.  One  of  these  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the  English  language: 

Whan  we  be  driuen  to  speake  of  thynges  that  lacke  the  names  in  oure 
tonge,  we  be  also  driuen  to  borowe  the  wordes,  that  we  haue  not,  some- 
tyme  out  of  latin,  sometyme  out  of  greke,  euen  as  the  latin  tonge  doth 
in  like  necessitie  borowe  &  take  of  other.09 

Another  is  that  of  which  a  part  has  already  been  quoted,  the 
passage  in  which  Lupset  points  out  that  the  expression,  “a  long 
time  ago,”  is  relative,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  event 
discussed.70  The  history  of  the  period  in  which  this  work  was 
written  is  also  reflected  in  the  reference,  already  mentioned,  to 
Tyndale’s  New  Testament.  And  the  reader  recalls  Flodden  Field 
in  one  of  the  examples  the  author  gives  of  the  attitude  of  the 
charitable  person  to  his  fellow.71  On  the  whole,  however,  A  treatise 
of  charitie  has,  when  compared  with  Lupset’s  other  works,  much 
less  color. 

Of  the  precise  nature  of  Lupset’s  business  at  the  More,  no  evi¬ 
dence  exists.  Possibly  he  was  called  there  merely  to  confer  with 
Wolsey  about  Winter.  Probably,  however,  he  was  employed  in 
some  official  capacity;  at  the  beginning  of  the  Exhortacion  he 
says: 

I  lye  waytynge  on  my  lorde  Cardinal,  whose  houres  I  muste  obserue, 
to  be  alwaye  at  hande,  lest  I  be  called,  whan  I  am  not  bye:  the  whiche 
shuld  be  streight  taken  for  a  faute  of  gret  negligence.72 

Furthermore,  since  the  Exhortacion  was  written  when  Lupset  was 

67  P.  231.28  ff. 

68  See  esp.,  however,  p.  218.16  ff. 

69  P.  228.1  ff. 

70  P.  224.3  ff. 

71  P.  220.27. 

72  P.  235.5  ff.  See  also  G.  Cavendish,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  Wolsey, 
“Temple  Classics,”  pp.  25  f. 
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at  the  More,  his  sojourn  there  must  have  been  of  some  duration. 
But  just  what  his  occupation  was  is  wholly  conjectural. 

An  exhortacion  to  young  men  ...  is  certainly  the  most  read¬ 
able  of  Lupset’s  works.  It  is  a  moral  discourse  addressed,  as  has 
been  said,  to  a  youth  whom  Lupset  had  recently  taught,  Edmund 
Withypoll.  In  many  respects  closely  similar  to  the  moral  dis¬ 
courses  of  Seneca,  like  these  discourses  it  reveals  very  careful 
planning,  and  at  the  same  time  conveys  no  sense  of  strain.  Rigid 
as  is  its  structure,  an  informal  manner  is  present  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  After  explaining  that  he  is  attendant  on  the  Cardinal  and 
therefore  cannot  study,  Lupset  writes:  “Wherfore,  nowe  that  I  am 
well  satiated  with  the  beholdynge  of  these  gaye  hangynges,  that 
garnishe  here  euery  wall:  I  wyll  tume  me  and  talke  with  you.”73 
In  the  next  few  pages  there  are  numerous  details  of  a  personal 
nature  which  pertain  to  Lupset’s  former  acquaintance  with  Ed¬ 
mund  and  Edmund’s  fellow  student,  Christopher  Smith.  Hence, 
the  reasons  for  writing  to  Edmund  at  this  time,  and  for  giving  him 
the  advice  that  is  to  follow,  fall  into  this  introduction  naturally. 
In  none  of  Seneca’s  treatises  is  this  very  artificial  and  conven¬ 
tional  way  of  beginning  a  moral  discourse  handled  any  more  skill¬ 
fully,  with  greater  ease. 

While  the  advice  given  would,  generally  speaking,  be  of  value 
to  any  young  man,  Lupset  does  not  forget  he  is  writing  it  for  one 
youth  in  particular.  It  was  expected  that  Edmund  was  soon  to 
follow  his  father’s  occupation  and  enter  upon  the  career  of  a  mer¬ 
chant.74  Therefore  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  danger  of  his  be¬ 
coming  so  interested  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  that  more  important 
things — his  health  and,  particularly,  his  soul’s  state— would  be 
slighted  by  him.76  Lupset  broadly  summarizes  his  advice  in  the 
following  words: 

Let  then  the  eie  of  your  inward  minde  fyrst  &  chiefely  euer  beholde 
the  first  thing  in  you,  that  is  your  soule:  Nexte  therto  haue  a  respecte  to 
your  bodye:  and  thirdely  considre  the  worlde:  Care  for  your  soule,  as 
for  your  chiefe  iewell  and  only  treasure.  Care  for  your  body,  for  the 
soules  sake.  Care  for  the  worlde  for  the  bodis  sake.  Beware  aboue  al 
thinges,  that  you  go  not  backewarde,  as  he  doothe,  that  carethe  fyrste 
to  be  a  ryche  man,  nexte  to  be  an  helthye  manne,  and  thyrdely  to  be  a 

73  P.  235.8  ff. 

74  See  esp.  p.  256.11  ff. 

76  See  esp.  p.  240.10  ff. 
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good  manne:  where  he  shoulde  do  clene  contrary,  first  to  study  for  good- 
nes,  nexte  for  helth,  and  then  for  welthe.76 

This  plea  that  Edmund  order  his  life  according  to  the  relative 
importance  of  these  three  cares — an  idea  Lupset  has  clearly  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Plato77 — constantly  recurs  in  the  treatise.  And  into 
some  one  part  of  the  threefold  division  fall  most  of  the  passages 
containing  more  particular  advice.  When,  however,  the  value  and 
practicability  of  thus  ordering  one’s  life  have  been  explained  and 
enforced  by  examples  and  illustrations  of  a  definite  and  practical 
nature,  and  when  each  of  the  three  parts  of  the  division  has  been 
treated  in  detail,78  Lupset  proceeds  to  warn  Edmund  of  certain 
things  the  boy,  because  of  his  disposition,  “muste  moste  ernestly 
beware  of.”79  For  example,  he  is  admonished  at  great  length  not 
to  lose  his  temper,80  this  being  one  of  his  most  serious  failings.81 
One  of  the  sentences  in  this  part  of  the  treatise  well  illustrates 
both  the  author’s  habit  of  giving  lucidity  and  vividness  to  his 
writings  by  using  detail,  and  of  adding  considerable  interest  by 
making  his  advice  definitely  applicable  to  the  person  addressed: 
“And  sometyme  a  good  worde  behynde  your  back  may  auantage 
you  more  then  a  longe  sayling  in  to  Spaine,  and  an  yuel  worde 
lykewyse  may  do  you  more  hurte  than  a  losse  of  a  shyp.”82 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  treatise  is,  finally,  the  advice  Lup¬ 
set  gives  Edmund  about  what  books  he  is  to  read.  Nothing  better 
illustrates  the  rapid  development  of  humanism  in  England  during 
the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  than  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  works  here  recommended  and  those  Colet  wished 
to  be  read  at  St.  Paul’s  School.  The  Dean,  it  will  be  remembered, 
omitted  in  his  list  the  writings  of  pagan  authors;83  and  in  one 
of  his  sermons  he  said:  “Those  books  in  which  Christ  is  not  found 
are  but  a  table  of  devils.”84  A  glance  at  the  list  of  books  Lupset 
advises  Edmund  to  read  reveals  the  much  broader  attitude  of  the 

76  p.  239.26  ff. 

77  See  Dr.  K.  Schroder’s  comments  upon  the  influence  of  Plato  on  this  treatise 
( Archiv  j.n.  Sprachen,  142.  Band,  56  ff.). 

78  See,  e.g.,  pp.  245.34  ff.;  250.24  ff. 

79  P.  253.3  ff. 

80  P.  253.12  ff. 

81  Mr.  G.  C.  Moore  Smith  points  out  in  this  connection  that  in  1545,  when  living 
at  Walthamstow,  Edmund  killed  a  servant  ( Archiv  j.n.  Sprachen,  143.  Band,  185). 

82  P.  255.27  ff.  See  also  p.  247.15  f. 

83  See  p.  30. 

84  P.  30. 
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next  generation  after  Colet.  After  stressing  the  great  worth  of  the 
New  Testament85  and  advising  Edmund  to  have  at  hand  Chrysos¬ 
tom  and  Jerome  in  reading  the  Gospels,86  Lupset  mentions  other 
works  “to  shewe  you  what  is  vertue,  and  what  is  vice”:  Aristotle's 
Ethics,  “with  comment  of  Futtiratius”;87  “lette  Plato  be  familiar 
with  you,  specially  in  the  bokes  that  he  wryteth  De  re  public  a”  ;88 
“you  shal  fynde  moch  ...  in  the  moral  philosophy  of  Cicero.”89 
“Specially  rede  with  diligence,”  Lupset  continues,  “the  workes  of 
Seneca:  of  whom  ye  shall  lerne  as  moche  of  vertue  as  mans  wit 
can  teche  you.”90  The  other  writings  recommended  by  Lupset  in 
this  treatise  are:  Erasmus,  Enchiridion ;91  Galen,  De  bona  vale- 
tudine  tuenda ;92  Xenophon,  Oeconomia ;93  Aristotle,  Politics, 
books  seven  and  eight;94  and  Epictetus,  Enchiridion,  translated 
into  Latin  by  Politian.95  The  marked  contrast  between  these  books 
and  those  on  Colet’s  list  constitutes  an  important  chapter  in  the 
cultural  history  of  Tudor  England.  In  these  twenty  years  a  great 
step  forward  toward  the  culture  of  the  age  of  Bacon  and  Shake¬ 
speare  had  clearly  been  taken. 

Of  his  life  between  the  time  when  he  was  employed  by  Wolsey 
at  the  More  and  his  death  a  year  and  a  half  later,  very  little  is 
known.  George  Lily,  after  stating  that  Lupset  acted  as  preceptor 
to  Wolsey’s  son  in  Paris,  wrote: 

But  when,  shortly  after,  the  Cardinal’s  fortune  declined,  and  Lupset 
had  commenced  to  be  again  independent,  the  latter  once  more  became 
the  companion  of  Pole  (who  also  at  this  time  had  very  opportunely,  en¬ 
joying  his  King’s  high  favor,  gone  to  France)  and  took  up  his  former 
study  of  sacred  letters.96 

85  P.  244.9  ff. 

86  P.  244.35  ff. 

87  P.  245.2  ff. 

88  P.  245.4  f- 

89  Lupset  names  these  works  of  Cicero :  De  officiis,  De  senectute,  De  fato,  De 
finibus,  De  Academicis,  Tuscidanae  disputationes  (all  of  these  are  mentioned  on 
p.  245),  and  De  amicitia  (p.  250.22  f.). 

00  P.  245.8  ff.  Lupset  in  two  other  references  emphasizes  the  great  value  to  be 
derived  from  reading  Seneca  (pp.  246.30  ft.;  254.14  ff.). 

81  P.  245.21. 

92  P.  246.25  f. 

93  P.  251.6. 

94  P.  251.22. 

95  P.  261.35  f. 

90  Elogia,  f.50  (r°.). 
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This  passage  suggests  that  Lupset  did  not  at  once,  after  leaving 
Wolsey’s  service,  go  to  Paris,  but  remained  for  a  while  in  England 
before  doing  so.  Now  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  visited  Pole 
at  Bisham  in  Berkshire  during  part  of  this  time  and  held  there 
with  him  the  conversation  upon  which  Thomas  Starkey’s  Dialogue 
is  evidently  to  some  extent  based.  The  chief  source  of  evidence 
respecting  this  visit  is  the  Dialogue  itself.  Before  any  of  the  state¬ 
ments  contained  in  it  are,  however,  adduced  as  factual,  throwing 
light  on  Lupset’s  actual  life,  the  work  must  be  studied  as  a  whole. 
This  examination  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter.  There,  also, 
the  probability  that  Lupset  visited  Pole  during  this  period  will  be 
considered  in  detail.97 

Pole  evidently  left  England  in  October,  1529.98  Possibly  Lupset 
accompanied  him.  In  the  Public  Record  Office  there  is  a  manu¬ 
script  which  contains  in  Pole’s  hand  a  list  of  instructions  about 
preparations  for  a  journey.99  This  list  is  addressed  “to  Mr.  Star- 
key  for  Thos.  Lupset.”  Though  the  manuscript  bears  no  date,  the 
journey  was  with  little  question  either  the  one  that  Pole  himself 
took  to  Paris,  or  one  that  was  to  precede  or,  more  likely,  follow 
very  shortly  his  journey  there.  Lupset  is  told  that  there  are  five 
trussing  chests  full  of  Pole’s  stuff,  and  not  to  forget  “my  little 
trussing  bedstocks.”  He  is  reminded  “to  cause  the  two  mattresses 
of  white  fustian  to  be  trussed,”  and  that  “there  are  two  hogsheads 
full  of  books.”  The  manuscript  also  contains,  in  Starkey’s  hand, 
an  account  of  the  money  expended  on  a  journey  from  London  to 
Paris.  In  this  account  “Mr.  Lupset  at  London”  is  mentioned  with 
several  others.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  one  of  the  travellers;  in 
the  list  of  instructions  to  him  there  is  found,  “To  let  Archpol  the 
scot  haue  warnyng  of  your  departtyng  that  he  may  com  in  com¬ 
pany.”100  More  probably,  however,  he  did  not  accompany  the 
others  to  Paris,  but  saw  to  it  that  Pole’s  belongings  were  brought 
from  his  home  at  Bisham  to  London,101  and  that  certain  other 
preparations  were  made  for  the  journey  abroad.  There  is,  never¬ 
theless,  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Lupset  went  to  Paris  about 
the  time  of  this  expedition.  In  London  when  the  preparations  for 

97  See  pp.  152  f. 

98  See  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  iv,  no.  6003. 

99  Ibid.,  6004. 

i°o  S.  P.  Henry  VIII,  vol.  55,  f.193. 

101  One  of  the  instructions  given  him  suggests  an  inland  voyage:  “Let  the  canvas 
mattress  serve  for  Jack  to  lie  in  the  boat  with  the  stuff.” 
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the  journey  were  being  made,  he  had  completed  in  Paris  by  Janu¬ 
ary  io  of,  evidently,  the  next  year,  A  compendious  treatise  .  .  . 
oj  dieyng  well .102 

Since  his  return  from  Padua,  Pole  had  been  living  a  life  of 
retirement.  Wholly  unsympathetic  toward  the  projected  divorce, 
he  had  kept  away  as  much  as  possible  from  the  court.  When  he 
saw  that  a  definite  break  with  the  papacy  was  imminent,  and  that, 
for  one  as  prominent  as  he,  it  would  be  impossible  to  remain  in 
England  without  becoming  involved  in  the  controversy  resulting, 
he  asked  and  obtained  Henry’s  permission  to  study  in  Paris.  He 
went  there,  to  repeat,  in  October,  1529.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
was  wholly  taken  aback  when  he  found  he  had  been  appointed 
by  the  King  to  secure  from  the  University  of  Paris  an  opinion 
favorable  to  the  King’s  cause.  Later  Pole,  addressing  Henry,  wrote 
of  this  appointment: 

I  can,  God  is  my  witness,  truly  declare  that  no  commission  was  ever 
more  displeasing  to  me  in  my  whole  life  than  that  of  collecting  opinions 
in  favour  of  the  divorce.  As  I  had  left  England  with  the  object  of  escap¬ 
ing  from  the  plots  and  intrigues  which,  under  your  own  protection  and 
direction,  were  agitating  against  your  honour  and  your  house,  your  com¬ 
mands  were  doubly  grievous  to  me.  I  thought  there  would  be  no  such 
agitation  abroad,  when  suddenly  your  letter  and  commission  came  upon 
me;  I  was  to  undertake  your  business  with  the  University. 

I  can  still  remember  that  as  soon  as  grief  at  the  unexpected  news  al¬ 
lowed  (for  some  time  the  blow  robbed  me  not  only  of  speech,  but  of  the 
faculty  of  thinking),  I  wrote  to  you,  setting  forth  my  ignorance,  and 
entreating  you  to  send  a  more  experienced  person  in  such  matters.  You 
did  so  at  once,  or  I  would  have  considered  any  torments  preferable  to 
such  a  service,  which  I  never  really  took  upon  myself,  as  I  only  played 
the  part  of  his  representative,  until  the  newcomer  arrived.  I  took  no 
share  in  the  matter,  and  was  convinced  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the 
divorce.103 

To  what  extent  Pole  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  at  the 
University  of  Paris  a  majority  vote  supporting  the  legality  of  the 
divorce  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy — Sir  Francis  Bryan  and 
Edward  Fox  were  also  engaged  in  this  business.  What  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  this  biography  is  that  one  is  somewhat  led  to  believe  that 

102  See  pp.  139  f. 

103  This  passage  is  found  in  Pole’s  Pro  Ecclesiasticae  Unitatis  Defensione.  The 
translation  is  taken  from  Haile,  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 
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Lupset  was  commissioned  by  Henry  to  persuade  Pole  to  aid  the 
King  in  this  matter.  The  following  memorandum  from  Henry’s 
book  of  payments  for  May,  1530,  suggests  this: 

Item  the  xvij  daye  paied  by  the  kinge  commaunde  to  maister  lubished 
by  way  of  Rewarde  .  .  .  x  li.  104 

It  was  soon  after  this  payment  was  made  that  Pole,  on  July  7, 
wrote  that  the  conclusion  of  the  divines  of  the  University  of  Paris 
in  regard  to  the  divorce  had  shortly  before  been  achieved.  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  letter  there  is  a  reference  to  Lupset: 

And  whereas  I  was  informed  first  by  Mr.  Lupsett  and  afterward  by 
Mr.  Fox,  how  it  standeth  with  your  grace’s  pleasure,  considering  my 
fervent  desire  therein  that,  your  matter  once  achieved  and  brought  to 
a  final  conclusion  in  this  University,  I  should  repair  to  your  presence, 
your  grace  could  not  grant  me  at  this  time  a  petition  more  comfortable 
unto  me.  And  so,  making  what  convenient  speed  I  may,  my  trust  is 
shortly  to  wait  upon  your  highness.105 

As  has  been  said,  it  was  evidently  while  Lupset  was  at  Paris 
with  Pole  that  he  wrote  A  compendious  treatise  ...  of  dieyng 
well.  The  colophon  appended  by  him  to  this  work  reads,  “At  Paris 
the  .x.  day  of  Januarye.”106  While  it  is  true  that  he  was  probably 
in  Paris  during  January,  1528/9,  and  possibly  during  this  month 
in  1 52 7/8, 107  certain  details  within  the  work  itself  make  1529/30 
a  somewhat  more  probable  date  for  this  treatise  than  either  of  the 
other  two  years.  First,  Lupset  begins  by  speaking  of  how  busy  he 
is  in  pursuing  those  studies  that  pertain  to  his  leisure.108  This 
statement  favors  1529/30.  In  January  of  that  year  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  companion  of  Pole  in  Paris;  in  January  of  1527/8  or 
1528/9,  he  was,  if  in  Paris  at  all,  with  Winter.  Now  according  to 
George  Lily,  Lupset  had  been  forced  to  neglect  his  own  studies 
when  he  was  employed  by  Wolsey,109  whereas,  Lily  says,  he  “took 

104  The  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII,  ed.  N.  H.  Nicolas,  London,  1827, 
p.  44.  It  is  worth  noting,  also,  that  on  April  29,  1530,  Pole  received  from  the  King 
300  crowns,  and  on  the  same  day  the  King  gave  ioo  crowns  to  Lupset,  “for  himself 
and  a  White  Friar”  (L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  v,  p.  749). 

105  Records  of  the  Reformation,  ed.  Pocock,  i,  563. 

106  P.  290.24. 

107  See  pp.  124,  n.  10,  and  130. 

108  P.  265.21  ff. 

109  See  p.  124. 
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up  his  former  study  of  sacred  letters”  when  living  with  Pole.110 
Moreover,  if  engaged  as  Winter’s  tutor  when  the  treatise  was 
being  written,  Lupset  would  hardly  have  said  nothing,  in  his 
remarks  about  how  busy  he  was,  of  the  time  taken  up  by  his 
regular  duties.  Second,  the  work  is  addressed  to  John  Walker,  who 
was  in  the  employ  of  Pole.111  In  speaking  of  being  busily  occupied 
in  study,  Lupset  puts  in,  parenthetically,  “as  you  maye  see  me.”112 
Therefore,  whatever  meaning  is  given  the  word  “maye”  here,  and 
whether  or  not  Walker  was  with  Pole  in  January,  152 9/30, 113 
these  words  decidedly  strengthen  the  conclusion  that  Lupset  was 
with  Pole  when  the  treatise  was  written.114 

A  compendious  treatise  ...  of  dieyng  well  admirably  serves  to 
illustrate  the  great  concern  that  Lupset,  being  a  scholar  of  the 
classics,  shows  in  all  three  of  his  original  works  for  order  and  pro¬ 
portion.  In  its  construction,  certainly,  the  treatise  is  a  finished 

110  See  p.  136. 

111  See  esp.  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  xiii,  no.  422,  and  Haile,  op.  cit.,  p.  89  n.  Other 
references  to  John  Walker  are  in  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  v,  nos.  530  and  838  (25) ; 
viii,  nos.  511  and  801. 

112  P.  265.22. 

113  Walker’s  name  is  not  mentioned  in  Starkey’s  account-book  of  the  journey  to 
Paris  made  by  Pole’s  retinue  (see  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  iv,  no.  6004). 

114  A  passage  near  the  end  of  the  treatise  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
discussing  this  dating.  There  Lupset  writes,  in  part,  of  Pole :  “So  tender  he  is  in  all 
poyntes  ouer  you,  that  if  you  ponder  well  his  state  and  your  owne  condition,  you 
shall  finde  your  life  better  defended  from  all  stormes  agaynst  the  mindes  rest,  than 
your  maisters  condition  is.  He  is  in  suche  a  syghte  of  the  worlde,  that  necessarily 
his  studye  and  care  muste  moue  hym  to  satysfye  the  greatte  expectation,  that  his 
hole  contrey  hath  of  his  towardnes.  And  fortune  on  the  tother  syde,  is  so  contrary 
to  hym,  that  nedes  he  muste  by  wisdom  procure,  with  no  smale  thoughte,  howe 
he  may  in  penury  maynteyne  the  outwarde  face  of  his  reputatyon :  so  that  for  your 
quietnes  his  mynde  often  laboureth,  where  you  may  do  what  you  wyll  without  feare 
of  the  worldes  displeasure,  without  feare  of  lackynge  or  not  hauynge  inough  for 
your  necessarys,  and  moche  more  than  necessitie  requireth”  (p.  288.30  ff.).  At  first 
sight,  the  words  “in  penury”  appear  to  make  1530  an  impossible  date,  for  on  Oct. 
16,  1529,  the  King  granted  Pole  £100,  “for  one  year’s  exhibition  beforehand”  ( L . 
and  P.  Henry  VIII,  v,  p.  315),  which  was  the  same  sum  he  had  been  allowed  at 
Padua  (p.  1 12,  n.  47).  When,  however,  the  quoted  passage  is  considered  in  its  en¬ 
tirety,  and  the  existence  is  recalled  of  strong  evidence  favoring  1530  as  the  date 
of  the  treatise,  Lupset’s  meaning  appears  to  be  that  Pole,  lacking  a  large  private 
income  of  his  own,  is  forced  to  use  considerable  discretion  in  order  to  obtain  the 
means  to  “maynteyne  the  outwarde  face  of  his  reputatyon.”  Probably  there  is  an 
allusion  here  to  Pole’s  predicament  in  having  to  depend  upon  money  from  Henry, 
with  whom  he  disagreed  about  the  divorce.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Pole 
persuaded  Henry  to  send  him  abroad  (see  Gairdner  in  DJV.B.).  It  should  be  added 
that  the  entire  passage  suggests  that  Pole  was  not  living  in  retirement  (as  he  was 
in  1528  and  1529)  when  it  was  written,  but  was  then  conspicuously  before  the 
world,  and  was  already  maintaining  his  reputation  publicly. 
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product.  “In  euerye  thynge,”  he  wrote  to  Withypoll,  “an  order  wel 
obserued,  bringeth  more  profitte  then  any  labour  or  peine  be- 
syde,”115  and  from  a  study  of  Lupset’s  works  it  is  evident  he 
believed  that  this  dictum  applied  as  much  to  the  art  of  writing 
as  to  anything  else.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  structure  of 
each  of  his  discourses  was  very  carefully  planned.  The  treatise  on 
dying  well,  for  instance,  falls  naturally  into  two  parts.  The  first 
of  these  is  an  introduction  which  constitutes  about  a  fifth  of  the 
entire  work.  The  second  is  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the 
central  theme.  Before  entering  upon  the  main  topic,  Lupset  has 
stated  that  there  are  two  things  which  hinder  one  from  dying  well 
— fear  of  death  and  love  of  this  life — and  that  the  former  is  of 
greater  importance.110  He  therefore  devotes  many  more  pages  to 
the  first  category  than  to  the  second.  An  outline  of  just  the  intro¬ 
duction  shows  the  author’s  skill  in  ordering  his  thought  logically 
and  artistically,  and  in  observing  a  nice  proportion  of  the  parts: 

A.  Prefatory  remarks  of  a  personal  nature.  (265.1  ff.) 

1.  A  promise  is  not  necessarily  binding,  because  sometimes  it  becomes 
much  more  difficult  to  perform  than  was  thought  when  the  promise 
was  made.  (15  lines.) 

2.  Lupset  would,  therefore,  break  his  promise  to  write  to  Walker  “the 
way  of  dyenge  well”  if  the  latter  would  accept  his  excuses: 

(a)  the  subject  is  a  difficult  one  for  the  author’s  “poore  witte”; 
especially  difficult  at  this  time,  when  he  is  otherwise  occupied; 

(b)  to  treat  the  subject  properly  demands  a  knowledge  both  of 
life  and  death; 

(c)  “the  mater  requireth  a  philosophers  stomake  and  a  sadde” — 
Marcus  Cato  could  have  handled  it.  (17  lines.) 

3.  Other  pagans  also — for  instance,  Catulus  and  Merula — -could 
speak  well  of  death,  since  they  died  courageously.  But  Christian 
philosophers  can  declare  the  thing  more  truly  and  forcibly  (Paul, 
Peter,  Jerome).  However,  it  “passeth  my  power  to  speake  to  you 
eyther  lyke  Socrates,  or  lyke  Chrysostome.”  Therefore,  since  I  am 
unable  to  speak  well  on  this  subject,  particularly  at  this  time,  I 
should  be  justified  in  breaking  my  promise.  Nevertheless  I  shall 
try,  because  you  desire  it,  “to  say  somewhat  herein.”  Understand, 
however,  that  the  advice  applies  as  much  to  me  as  to  you.  Hence, 
let  both  of  us  endeavor  to  follow  “suche  men  as  we  commende  and 
prayse.”  (40  lines.) 

116  P.  237.26  ff. 

116  P.  272.12  ff. 
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B.  Prefatory  remarks  leading  more  definitely  to  the  main  theme.  (267. 

4  ff-) 

I.  Man  has  ever  been  blessed  with  the  means  of  attaining  a  knowledge 
of  God’s  will. 

1.  One  Canius,  a  pagan,  showed,  when  in  the  face  of  death,  great 
fortitude  and  a  strong  desire  for  knowledge.  (59  lines.) 

2.  Though  Canius  was  not  a  Christian,  he  could  rise  above  his 
natural  instincts  and,  without  believing  in  a  life  to  come  and 
without  having  Christ’s  teachings  to  follow,  could  die  fearlessly 
and  willingly.  (19  lines.) 

3.  Yet,  wonderful  as  this  is,  it  is  evident  from  the  Bible  that, 
from  the  first  creation  of  Adam,  God  has  given  mankind  grace 
to  understand  his  will.  “Euer  by  goddes  mere  goodnes  man 
knewe  what  was  well  to  be  done,  and  what  was  contrarye 
yuelle  to  be  done.”  For  man  has  been  given  a  mind.  (24  lines.) 

II.  A  marked  distinction  exists  between  two  kinds  of  men,  the  worldly 
and  the  spiritual.  (269.32  ff.) 

1.  From  the  beginning  of  history  most  men  have,  however,  been 
worldly,  worshipping  this  life.  (10  lines.) 

2.  Yet,  to  repeat,  there  have  ever  been  spiritual  men,  philoso¬ 
phers  who  have  attained  understanding.  (7  lines.) 

3.  This  sharp  distinction  does  not  depend  on  whether  or  not  one 
has  learning  and  a  high  position  in  life,  but  on  whether  one  is 
guided  by  his  mind  and  spirit  or  by  a  love  of  this  world.  (10 
lines.) 

4.  The  worldly  man,  accordingly,  thinks  it  pleasant  to  live  and  a 
bitter  thing  to  die;  the  spiritual  man,  on  the  other  hand,  wel¬ 
comes  death.  (11  lines.) 

C.  Short  transitional  paragraph  immediately  preparatory  to  the  main 

theme.  (270.31  ff.) 

1.  The  division  just  made  will  be  clearer  when  the  exact  meaning 
of  “dying  well”  is  explained.  Then  you  will  understand  whether 
the  brave  death  of  Canius  is  more  praiseworthy  than  the  cow¬ 
ardly  death  (briefly  described)  of  the  traitor  Francis  Philip.  (19 
lines.) 

The  section  just  outlined  is,  strictly  speaking,  wholly  of  an 
introductory  nature.  Yet  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  treatise,  not 
only  for  an  understanding  of  what  is  to  follow,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  and  developing  interest.  The  account  of 
Canius’  last  days  is  advantageously  placed  immediately  after  the 
short  preface.  This  story,  treated  in  detail,  is  in  itself  interesting. 
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Furthermore,  it  serves  as  an  admirable  introduction  to  what  comes 
after.  With  this  story  told,  Lupset  gradually  draws  nearer  to  the 
main  topic — the  way  by  which  one  may  be  prepared  to  meet 
death  gladly.  The  reader  is  led  on;  the  interest  caught  at  the 
beginning  is  sustained. 

Several  books  on  the  subject  of  death  had  appeared  in  the 
period  between  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  year  in  which 
Lupset’s  treatise  was  written.  A  brief  glance  at  these  older  writ¬ 
ings  clearly  reveals  how  very  different  they  are  from  his  work  in 
matter  and  form.  This  difference  is  indeed  so  marked  that  one  is 
led  to  believe  that  Lupset  was  perhaps  actuated  in  writing  his 
treatise  by  a  strong  reaction  on  his  part  against  the  point  of  view, 
and  possibly  the  formlessness,  of  these  works  still  popular  after 
the  classical  revival  in  England.  One  of  the  very  earliest  books 
known  is  the  block-book,  printed  about  1450  (at  Cologne?), 
called  Ars  moriendi .117  Here  the  text  is  placed  opposite  different 
pictures  in  which  devils  and  angels  strive  to  win  the  soul  of  a 
dying  man,  and  is  largely  made  up  of  their  alternate  speeches — 
words  of  temptation  are  followed  by  words  of  encouragement  to 
withstand  evil.  As  these  very  morbid  pictures  reveal,  each  faction 
in  turn  gains  the  mastery.  This  was  an  extremely  popular  work. 
In  1490  and  1491  two  short  treatises  on  death  were  printed  by 
Caxton.  The  first118  was  translated  by  the  printer  from  a  French 
version;  the  second119  is  probably  based,  at  least  in  part,  on  a 
Latin  original.  The  1490  volume  begins  by  stating  that  since  a 
good  thing  will  come  to  a  good  end  “euery  man  oughte  to  entende 
in  suche  wyse  to  lyue  in  this  worlde  in  kepynge  the  commaunde- 
mentes  of  god  that  he  may  come  to  a  goode  ende.”120  Emphasis 
here,  it  will  be  noted,  is  on  living  well;  but  in  each  of  the  six 
parts  into  which  the  treatise  is  divided,  the  advice  concerns  what 
is  to  be  done  when  death  is  near  at  hand.  In  the  last  one,  for  in¬ 
stance,  mention  is  made  of  the  orisons  and  prayers  to  be  uttered 

117  This  has  been  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  the  Holbein  Society  (London,  1881). 
In  the  introduction  G.  Bullen  discusses  several  of  the  earliest  printed  books  on  the 
subject  of  death  (see  esp.  pp.  18-22). 

118  “Here  begynneth  a  lityll  treatise  shorte  and  abredged  spekynge  of  the  arte 
and  crafte  to  knowe  well  to  dye”  (B.M.,  C.n.c.8.).  The  colophon  states  it  was 
translated  into  English  by  Caxton. 

119  “Ars  moriendi/  that  is  to  saye  the  craft  for  to  deye  for  the  helthe  of  mannes 
sowle.”  There  is  a  facsimile  reprint  by  B.  Quaritch,  London,  with  introd.  by  W.  B. 
Nicholson. 

120  Ai  (r9.). 
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by  the  dying  man  or  those  people  who  are  present  with  him.121 
These  six  parts  are  arranged  in  an  abrupt  series;  there  is  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  an  artistic  unity.  The  somewhat  shorter  Caxton  of  1491 
is  in  content  and  form  of  the  same  general  nature  as  the  other  of 
the  year  before. 

In  revealing  little,  if  any,  regard  for  form,  these  older  works 
differ  greatly  from  Lupset’s  treatise,  which,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  shows  how  thoroughly  he  was  imbued  with  the  classical  ideals 
of  order  and  proportion.  Also  they  differ  greatly  from  his  treatise 
because  in  them  the  period  when  one  is  actually  dying  is  treated, 
whereas  Lupset’s  work  is  concerned  with  life  as  a  preparation  for 
death.  He  insists  that  the  end  of  one’s  life  will  not  be  a  time  of 
suffering  and  tribulation  if  one  has  lived  well.  Such  a  man  will 
die  gladly,  for  to  one  whose  life  has  been  guided  by  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  there  will  be  “a  full  truste  of  opteynynge  the  rewarde 
of  vertue.”122  The  fear  of  death,  he  says,  is  due  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  not  to  the  dread 
of  the  actual  pain  of  dying  or  to  the  thought  of  purgatory  or  of 
hell.128  But,  he  says,  this  innate  fear  of  death  has  been  by  others, 
and  can  be  by  all  men,  overcome;  and  he  philosophically  points 
out  how  foolish  it  is  to  worry  about  something  that  is  certain  to 
happen,  and  which  is  either  not  present,  or  past.124  Man,  having 
a  soul,  puts  himself  on  a  level  with  brute  beasts  if  he  fears  death, 
which  is  only  of  the  body.125  “Let  vs  than  take  a  lusty  courage  of 
this  desperation,  seinge  there  is  no  remedy:  lette  vs  manfully  go 
to  it.”126  Death  is  an  opportunity  to  end  nobly  and  gladly  a  life 
well  spent.  Different  in  spirit  as  is  this  treatise  from  Stevenson’s 
Aes  triplex,  Lupset’s  wholesome  attitude  toward  death  is  very  far 
removed  from  the  morbidity  found  in  the  older  works  on  the  same 
subject. 

It  is  not  known  when  Lupset  returned  once  more  to  England. 
Possibly  he  accompanied  Pole  when  the  latter  went  home  in  the 
middle  of  the  year.  All  that  is  definitely  known  of  the  last  few 
months  of  his  life  is,  indeed,  that  he  was  granted  certain  prefer¬ 
ments  at  this  time,  and  that  he  died  in  London.  These  preferments 

421  Biii  (r°.) . 

122  P.  271.18  ff. 

123  P.  272.36  ff.  See  also  p.  269.1  ff. 

124  P.  278.32  ff. 

125  P.  274.21  ff. 

120  P.  280.20  ff. 
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were  as  follows.  On  August  1,  1530,  he  was  collated  by  Wolsey  to 
the  parish  church  of  Cheriton  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester.127 
Shortly  before,  he  had  resigned  the  living,  held  since  152 6, 128  of 
Great  Mongeham,  Kent.129  He  kept  the  living  at  Cheriton,  Hants, 
until  his  death.130  In  this  year  he  also  became  prebendary  of  Rus- 
combe,  in  the  church  of  Salisbury.131 

Lupset  died  of  consumption132  on  December  27,  1530,  at  his 
mother’s  house  in  London.133  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Alphage,  Cripplegate,  and  over  his  remains  was  placed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription: 

Hie  situs  est  Thomas  Lupsetus,  vir  Grgce  et  Latine,  atque  in  sacris 
literis  eruditissimus,  qui  obiit  xxxvj.  su§  gtatis  anno  xxvij.  die  Decem- 
bris,  A.D.  1530. 134 

In  two  letters  of  the  next  year  there  are  references  to  his  death. 
His  beloved  teacher,  Erasmus,  wrote  to  Lupset’s  very  intimate 
friend,  Reginald  Pole,  Accipio  etiam  Lupsetum  nostrum  in  meli- 
orem  vitam  demigrasse .135  And  by  Edmund  Harvel,  a  gentleman 
in  Pole’s  employ,  words  were  written  to  Thomas  Starkey  which 

127  Registrum  Thome  Wolsey  (Canter,  and  York  Soc.,  pt.  lxxvii),  Oxford,  1926, 
p.  181. 

128  See  p.  116. 

129  Thomas  Starkey  was  presented  to  this  living  in  July,  1530,  per  resignationem 
Magistri  Thomae  Lupsett,  A.M.,  ultimi  Incumbentis  ibidem  vacantem  ( Starkey’s 
Life  and  Letters,  p.  xiii). 

130  See  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  v,  no.  80  (2).  Lupset’s  successor  was  Robert  Al¬ 
drich  (cf.  p.  So). 

131  Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.  (1813),  i,  71.  See  also  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  xi,  no.  835 
(May  10,  1536).  It  should  be  noted  in  addition  that  Pole,  when  seventeen,  was 
given  by  the  King  this  same  living  (Haile,  op.  cit.,  p.  11),  and  that  William  Latimer 
was  prebendary  of  Salisbury  when  he  was  Pole’s  tutor  ( D.N.B. ). 

132  Lily’s  words  are  as  follows :  .  .  .  pituitae  distillatione  a  capite,  ex  ulceratis 
pulmonibus  tussi,  ac  febre  diu  laborans,  .  .  .  contabuit  ( Elogia ,  f.50  [r°.]).  See  also 
the  next  note. 

133  On  June  1,  1531,  Zacharias  Phrysius  (Deiotarus)  wrote  from  London  to 
Erasmus,  T.  Lupsetus  mense  decembri  ex  ulcer oso  pulmone  apud  matrem  periit 
(Forst.-Giinth.,  op.  cit.,  p.  182.1  f.).  Additional  evidence  that  Lupset  died  in  1530, 
and  not  in  1532  (as  Bale  [ed.  1557-9,  p.  708],  Holinshed  [ed.  1587,  p.  977],  and 
others  have  said),  is  very  plentiful.  In  January,  1530/1,  Robert  Aldriche,  chaplain, 
was  presented  to  the  parish  church  of  Cheriton,  Winchester  diocese,  “vice  Thomas 
Lupset,  deseased”  (L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  v,  no.  80  [2]).  On  January  1,  1530/1, 
Will  Revett,  LL.D.,  became  rector  of  St.  Martin’s,  Ludgate,  per  mortem  Lupset 
(Newcourt,  Repertorium  .  .  .,  ed.  Hennessy,  p.  292).  See  also  infra,  nn.  135  and 

136. 

134  Bale’s  Index,  p.  443.  See  also  ibid.,  p.  54. 

135  Epist.  Reg.  Poli,  pt.  i,  p.  396,  Ep.  12. 
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serve  as  a  fitting  epitaph  of  one  who  was  deservedly  very  much 
loved  by  his  many  friends,  and  who,  in  his  short  life  of  thirty-six 
years,  made  for  himself  wherever  he  went  a  reputation  as  a  man 
of  learning  and  ability: 

For  the  deth  of  Mr.  Lupset  I  have  taken  grete  sorow  and  suche  as  a 
frend  awght  to  take  off  another.  Ther  was  in  that  man  grete  plentye  of 
witte,  moche  leming,  and  above  all  a  grete  loving  mynde  to  his  frends, 
wherby  his  name  for  his  vertu  shalbe  long  adying.138 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was,  wrote  George  Lily,  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  by  all  men.  Lily  adds,  “Raised  to  a  prominent  ecclesiastical 
office,  and  being  often  kept  in  mind  by  King  Henry,  who  gave 
manifest  evidence  of  his  good-will,  he  was  destined  to  greater 
things.”137 

136  B.M.  MS.  Cott.  Nero  B,  vi,  f.169. 

137  Elagia,  f.50.  Cf.  Starkey’s  words  to  Henry:  .  Lupset  of  wych,  if  hit  had 

pleasid  god,  your  grace  schold  haue  had  true  and  fayfull  seruyce  .  .  .”  (p.  150). 
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THE  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  POLE  AND  LUPSET 
WRITTEN  BY  THOMAS  STARKEY  (late  1534?) 

THOMAS  STARKEY1  was  a  little  younger  than  Lupset.  That 
the  two  were  well  acquainted  is  certain;  not  only  is  there 
the  evidence  of  the  dialogue  between  Pole  and  Lupset  which  Star- 
key  wrote,  but  it  is  known  that  Starkey  studied  Latin  and  Greek 
at  Oxford  when  Lupset  was  Professor  of  Humanity  there.2  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Starkey  was  evidently  Pole’s  chaplain  or  secretary  when 
Lupset  was  in  Paris  with  Pole  during  the  earlier  part  of  1530.3 

When  Pole  removed  to  Italy  from  England  in  the  spring  of 
1532,  Starkey  probably  accompanied  him;  at  any  rate,  he  was 
with  Pole  in  Padua  during  at  least  part  of  the  next  two  years.4 
Returning  to  England  for  his  health  in  the  latter  half  of  1534,® 
he  within  a  few  months  became  chaplain  to  the  King.®  He  was 
shortly  afterwards  given  the  task  of  trying  to  persuade  Pole  to 
write  a  book  supporting  the  legality  of  the  divorce  and  the  King’s 
right  to  supersede  the  papal  authority  in  English  affairs.  Evidently 
the  first  letter  in  which  he  approached  Pole  with  this  object  in 
mind  is  one  dated  February  15,  1534/5.  Starkey  says  in  it  that, 
being  questioned  by  the  King  about  Pole’s  “sentence  and  opynyon 
in  hys  gracys  most  weyghty  causys  here  late  defynyd,”  he  an¬ 
swered  that  he  felt  sure  Pole  wished  to  serve  Henry.  His  letter 
continues: 

But  as  touchyng  your  opynyon  in  hys  gracys  late  defynyd  causys,  one 
of  the  matrymony,  the  other  concemyng  the  authoryte  of  the  pope,  for 
as  much  as  you  euer  haue  vsyd  thys  prudent  sylence  neuer  to  dysclose 
your  sentence  &  mynd  but  in  tyme  &  place,  I  coude  not  of  your  opynyon 
any  thyng  therin  playnly  affyrme,  but  yet  thys  to  hys  hyghnes  I  sayd 

1  The  best  account  of  Starkey  is  in  the  D.N.B. 

2  Starkey  was  made  M.A.  on  March  18,  1520/1,  a  few  months  before  Lupset  re¬ 
ceived  this  degree,  and  in  1522  he  became  a  proctor  of  the  university  (L.  and  P. 
Henry  VIII,  iii,  nos.  2267  and  2604).  See  also  viii,  no.  214. 

3  See  p.  137,  and  Haile,  op.  cit.,  p.  135.  For  further  evidence  of  this  acquaint¬ 
ance  see  ante,  pp.  145  f. 

4  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  vi,  no.  827;  vii,  nos.  900,  945,  1016,  and  1292. 

8  See  ibid.,  viii,  nos.  132  and  785. 

6  Starkey’s  Life  and  Letters,  ed.  Herrtage  (E.E.T.S.,  E.S.  xxxii),  p.  xiv. 
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&  suerly  I  thought,  that  as  fer  as  your  lemyng  &  jugement,  wych  I 
estymyd  by  tyme  &  dylygent  study  somewhat  was  alteryd  &  incresyd, 
also  touchyng  the  dycernyng  betwyx  goddys  law  &  mannys  wold  streche 
&  extend,  al  your  powar  &  al  such  knolege  &  lernyng  as  by  the  gudnes 
of  god  &  hys  gracys  lyberalyte  you  had  obtaynyd  &  got,  to  the  mayn- 
tenyng  of  such  thyngys  as  hys  gracys  wysedome  by  court  of  parlyament 
therin  had  decred,  you  wold  gladly  confer  to  the  honowre  of  hys  hygh- 
nes  &  welth  of  hys  reame.  Thys  much  I  sayd,  thys  fer  I  went,  but  hys 
grace  not  satysfyd  therwyth,  desyryng  to  have  your  sentence  therin 
playnly  declaryd,  commandyd  me  thys  now  to  wryte  to  you,  that  hys 
plesure  was  that  you  schold  lyke  a  lernyd  man,  al  assertyon  by  any 
cause  rysyng  set  asyde,  in  thos  ij  causys  pondour  and  wey  the  nature  of 
the  thyngys  as  they  be  in  them  selfe,  and  puttyng  a-parte  al  sucessys  & 
daungerouse  effectys  wych  of  them  may  insue,  leuyng  al  such  thyngys 
to  hys  gracys  wysedome  &  hys  pollycy,  declare  your  sentence  truly  & 
playn  wythout  coloure  or  cloke  of  dyssymulatyon,  (wych  hys  grace  most 
pryncely  abhorryth,)  not  wyllyng  you  of  thes  thyngys  to  make  any  grete 
volume  or  boke  but  breuely  to  geddur  the  most  effectual  resonys  wych 
in  your  stomake  be  of  most  weyght,  &  them  to  set  forth  aftur  your  playn 
fascyon  &  maner  of  wrytyng.  ... 7 

A  long  silence  was  the  first  answer  given  this  letter,  naturally 
causing  Starkey  to  feel  that  Pole  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  re¬ 
quest.8  Later,  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  he  became  somewhat 
hopeful  on  hearing  from  Pole  that  he  was  investigating  the  sub¬ 
ject.9  But  in  a  letter  of  December  i  he  was  told  that  Pole  was 
studying  divinity  and  was  not  interested  in  things  merely  terres¬ 
trial.10  Starkey  was,  however,  soon  after  informed  by  Edmund 
Harvel  that  Pole  was  at  work  on  the  book.11  According  to  Herr- 
tage,  Pole  hesitated  at  first  because  he  was  unwilling  to  commit 
himself  to  the  side  of  either  the  King  or  the  Pope.12  Whatever  the 
reason  for  delaying,  Henry  did  not  receive  the  book  Pole  finally 
wrote,  Pro  Ecclesiasticae  Unitatis  Defensione,  until  June,  1536. 13 
And,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  disappointment  of  the  King 
and  Starkey,14  this  work,  which  in  his  letters  Pole  had  spoken  of 

7  Starkey’s  Life  and  Letters,  pp.  xiv-xv. 

8  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  viii,  no.  1156-  See  also,  however,  ibid.,  nos.  535  and  579. 

9  Ibid.,  viii,  no.  1156;  see  also  no.  801. 

10  Ibid.,  ix,  no.  917. 

11  Ibid.,  x,  no.  124.  See  also  ix,  no.  1029,  dated  Dec.  28,  1535;  in  this  letter 
Harvel  gives  Starkey  reason  to  hope  that  Pole  will  soon  write  the  book. 

12  Starkey’s  Life  and  Letters,  p.  xxiii. 

13  It  was  sent  late  in  May  (L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  x,  no.  974). 

14  See  Starkey’s  Life  and  Letters,  p.  xli. 
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in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  Starkey  infer  that  it  was  to  be  favor¬ 
able  to  the  King’s  cause,  contained  a  strong  denunciation  of 
Henry’s  divorce  of  Catherine  and  break  with  the  papacy.  With 
this  failure  to  win  over  Pole  as  an  advocate  for  Henry,  Starkey 
retired  from  public  life,  and  died  soon  after.15 

The  dialogue  between  Pole  and  Lupset  written  by  Starkey  was 
not  published  until  1871,  when  J.  M.  Cowper  edited  it  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society.16  Hitherto  it  had  existed  only  in  a 
manuscript  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  The  work  was 
dedicated  to  Henry  in  a  letter,  without  date,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  part: 

I  haue  now  alate  in  leyser  and  quietnes  geddrid  certeyn  thinges  by 
long  obseruatyon  and  put  them  in  wryting.  .  .  .  Well  notyng  the 
manerys  here  vsid  at  home  and  comparyng  them  with  other  vsid  in 
straunge  natyon  I  haue  fund  grete  correctyon  with  much  abuse  in  law 
and  pollyci  wherof  by  long  obseruatyon  I  haue  geddryd  a  certayne  com¬ 
mentary  and  compylid  as  hit  were  a  lytill  boke  of  the  same.  The  processe 
whereof  I  will  brevely  vnto  your  grace  open  and  schow  now  at  this  tyme, 
for  as  much  as  I  perceyue  your  highness  now  nothing  more  curith  and 
hath  in  mynd  than  the  extyrpatyon  of  all  abusys  both  in  custume  and 
law  by  processe  of  time  growen  in  here  in  this  your  commynwelth,  by 
the  reson  whereof  grete  hope  I  haue  onys  yet  to  see  that  veray  and  true 
commyn  wel  whereof  I  haue  with  myselfe  fansid  here  in  your  reame  to 
haue  place  and  by  your  high  wysedome  and  polyci  here  to  be  stablyschid 
and  set  to  the  grete  comforte  of  this  present  age  and  of  all  our  posteryte. 
And  for  as  much  as  my  porpos  ys  in  this  commentary  to  tuch  the  maner 
and  mean  of  the  restytutyon  of  this  true  commyn  wele  and  Iuste  pollyci 
I  haue  deuiding  the  boke  in  to  iij  partys  in  the  fyrst  openid  as  far  as  my 
pore  wite  and  sklender  lemyng  wyll  serue  what  thing  hit  ys  that  men 
so  much  speke  of  and  call  a  commynwele  or  a  gud  and  lust  pollicy,  and 
wherein  hit  principally  stondith  and  chefely  is  grondyd:  in  the  seconde 
part  I  haue  geddryd  as  my  lyttill  experyence  hath  seruyd  me  the  most 
commyn  and  notabull  abusis,  both  in  manerys  custummys  and  all  com¬ 
myn  lawys  wych  in  presses  of  tyme  are  entryd  among  vs,  wereby  we  are 
slippyd  from  that  gud  and  iuste  pollicy:  and  in  the  theyrd  parte  fynally 
I  haue  touchid  the  maner  and  mean  how  thes  abusys  both  in  custum  and 
law  may  be  reformyd  and  the  treu  commyn  wele  a-mong  vs  restoryd. 
And  for  bycawse  the  restitutyon  hereof  lyth  chefely  in  the  prouydence 

15  In  1538  {ibid,.,  pp.  lxv-Ixvi). 

10  This  dialogue  and  Starkey’s  Life  and  Letters  constitute  E.E.T.S.,  E.S.  xxxii, 
1878,  which  volume  is  printed  under  the  general  title,  England  in  the  Reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth. 
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of  god,  and  your  hie  wysdom  and  pollicy,  I  haue  now  vsid  this  boldness 
to  present  this  rude  commentary  vnto  your  maiesty  trusting  therby  to 
put  your  grace  in  remembrance  and  to  mynistur  some  occatyon  of  the 
innuentyon  of  many  other  more  conuenyent  meanys  of  the  restoryng  of 
this  commyn  welle,  then  other  my  wyt  or  capacite  can  consyue  or 
attayne,  for  I  dowt  not  at  all,  but  that  the  gudnes  of  him,  who  hath 
gyuen  your  hienes  lyght  of  jugment  aboue  the  rest  of  princys  now  reyn- 
ing  in  our  days,  by  the  reson  whereof  you  haue  vtterly  plukkyd  vp  the 
rote  of  all  abuse,  this  vtward  powar  and  intolerabull  tyranny  of  rome, 
wherwith  the  christyan  natyon  long  hath  byne  oppressyd  by  pretext  and 
colour  of  relygion,  I  dowt  not,  I  say,  but  the  same  gudnes  of  god  shall 
inspyre  your  most  nobull  harte  with  such  lyght  and  knolege  that  to  your 
heynes  hit  shall  be,  aftur  so  long  vse  and  experyence  had  in  this  your 
reyne  to  see  and  perceue  the  most  conuenyent  mean  of  the  vttur  extyrpa- 
tyon  of  all  other  lyke  abusyon.  This  hope  and  sure  trust  I  haue  wych 
hath  so  incorragid  me  that  I  haue  not  fayned  to  exibyte  to  your  grace 
this  rude  commentary  the  wych  I  haue  formyd  in  a  dyaloge  and  a  famyl- 
yar  commynicatyon  had  betwyxt  ij  of  your  gracys  most  true  and  fayfull 
seruantys  and  subiectys,  of  the  wych  the  one  ys  depertyd  to  the  seruyce 
of  him  as  I  trust,  to  whom  all  Christian  hartys  relygiously  here  serue  in 
erth,  Thomas  Lupset  of  wych,  if  hit  had  pleasid  god,  your  grace  schold 
haue  had  true  and  fayfull  seruyce,  the  other  ys  yet  I  trust  in  lyfe,  Mais- 
ter  Raynold  Pole,  of  whose  virtue  and  gudnes,  yf  he  coud  haue  seen  that 
thing  by  his  lernyng  wych  your  most  notabull  clarkys  in  your  reame  and 
many  other  hath  approuyd,  your  heynes  schold  haue  had  before  this 
certayn,  and  sure  experyence,  of  thee  wych  thing  also  yet  I  dow  not 
vtterly  dyspeare,  for  I  trust  hit  shalnot  be  long  before  he  shall  declare 
vnto  your  grace  of  his  wysdome  and  Iugment  playne  and  manyfest  argu¬ 
ment,  and  the  mean  tyme  I  shall  most  humbly  besech  your  heynes  that 
hit  may  plese  yow  at  your  conuenyent  leyser  to  obserue  the  commynica¬ 
tyon  be  twyx  his  old  frend  Maister  Lupset  and  him  hereaftur  com- 
prysyd  .  .  ,17 

When  the  dialogue  was  composed  is  not  definitely  known.18  Be¬ 
cause  Pole’s  book  is  referred  to  in  the  dedicatory  letter,  Herrtage 
thinks  Starkey’s  work  should  be  dated  after  that  book  had  arrived 
in  England.19  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  dedication  that 

17  Starkey’s  Life  and  Letters,  pp.  lxxiv-lxxv. 

18  The  book  by  Starkey  referred  to  in  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  ix,  no.  927,  and  x, 
nos.  398  and  600,  is  clearly  another  work  by  him,  An  Exhortation  to  Christian 
Unity  and  Obedience  (see  x,  no.  398). 

19  Starkey’s  Life  and  Letters,  p.  lxxiii.  The  dedicatory  letter  and  the  work  itself 
were  evidently  written  not  far  apart  (see  the  first  words  of  the  quotation  on 
p.  149). 
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indicates  that  Pole’s  book  had  as  yet  been  written.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  exact  contrary  the  letter  reveals.  For  if  Henry  had  already 
seen  the  book,  Starkey  would  surely  not  have  spoken  of  Pole  as 
highly  as  he  does  in  the  passage  just  quoted.  Moreover,  Starkey 
says  in  this  letter  that  he  has  not  given  up  all  hope  that  Pole  will 
“declare  vnto  your  grace  .  .  .  playne  and  manyfest  argument.” 
Clearly,  then,  the  dialogue  must  be  dated  before  June,  1536,  when 
Pole’s  attack  on  Henry  had  arrived  in  England.  This  statement 
by  Starkey  also  indicates  that  before  the  dialogue  was  written  an 
attempt  had  already  been  made  to  persuade  Pole  to  write  down 
his  opinion  of  Henry’s  acts.  But  while  Starkey’s  letter  of  February 
1 5,  1534/5,  appears  to  have  been,  as  has  already  been  said,  the 
first  communication  to  Pole  of  Henry’s  wish  that  Pole  write  upon 
the  particular  topics  there  specified,  weighing  “the  nature  of  the 
thyngys  as  they  be  in  them  selfe,  and  puttyng  a-parte  al  sucessys 
&  daungerouse  effectys  wych  of  them  may  insue,”  it  is  certain 
that  for  a  number  of  years  before  then  Henry  had  desired  Pole  to 
write  in  his  favor.  Now  we  know  that  Starkey’s  dedicatory  letter 
could  not  have  been  written  in  1536,  because  he  would  not,  after 
having  received  a  letter  (written  in  January,  1535/6,  by  Edmund 
Harvel)  in  which  was  contained  the  information  that  Pole  was 
actually  writing  the  book,20  have  said  in  his  letter  to  Henry  that 
he  did  not  “vtterly  dyspeare”  of  Pole’s  doing  what  Henry  wished. 
We  know  also  that,  though  his  letter  of  February  15,  1534/5,  to 
Pole  was  at  first  unanswered,  Starkey  was  soon  after  given  reason 
to  hope  that  Pole  would  support  Henry’s  cause.21  It  is  probable, 
then,  since  the  dedicatory  letter  was  evidently  written  before  any 
answer  of  a  hopeful  nature  had  arrived  from  Padua,  that  the  dia¬ 
logue  was  composed  late  in  1534  or  early  in  1535,  when  Starkey, 
desirous  of  the  King’s  favor,  was  endeavoring  to  persuade  him 
that  Pole,  in  spite  of  his  refusal  thus  far,  might  yet  be  won  over. 
Other  facts  support  this  dating.  First,  the  dialogue  was  written  “in 
leyser  and  quietnes.”  This  suggests  that  Starkey  was  not  at  the 
time  the  King’s  chaplain,  but  was  living  in  retirement.  This  we 
know  him  to  have  done  for  some  months  after  his  return  from 
Italy.22  Second,  at  the  beginning  of  the  dedicatory  letter  it  is  ap- 

20  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  x,  no.  124.  See  also  ibid.,  ix,  no.  1029,  dated  Dec.  28, 
iS3S- 

21  See  p.  148. 

22  D.N.B. 
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parent  that  Starkey  is  intimating  his  desire  to  be  appointed  by  the 
King  to  some  office.23  Now  he  was  made  the  King’s  chaplain 
shortly  before  he  wrote  to  Pole  in  February,  1534/ 5. 24  All  of  these 
facts  suggest  that  Gairdner  was  right  in  placing  the  dialogue  be¬ 
fore  the  February  letter  to  Pole.25  Haile  says  that  Starkey  “had 
kept  Cromwell  informed  of  all  Pole’s  doings  while  abroad,  and  in 
his  anxiety  to  curry  favour  with  the  King  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  [1535]  addressed  to  him  [this  dialogue].”26  This  statement 
is  somewhat  more  definite  than  the  facts  warrant.  We  may  sup¬ 
pose,  however,  that  at  least  part  of  the  work  was  written  late  in 
1534- 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  dialogue  was  not  printed. 
Representing  Pole  as  a  highly  educated  man  who  formed  his 
opinions  after  careful  consideration,  it  would  have  given,  if  pub¬ 
lished,  added  weight  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  his  book. 
Until  those  conclusions  were  definitely  known  to  be  favorable  to 
his  cause,  Henry  would  naturally  not  care  to  have  the  dialogue 
published.  And  to  publish  it  after  Pole’s  attack  on  him  had  been 
written  was,  obviously,  out  of  the  question. 

Several  of  the  references  which  Starkey  makes  to  the  dialogue 
in  his  letter  to  Henry  indicate  that  the  work  was  largely  ficti¬ 
tious.27  Yet  it  is  certainly  not  unlikely  that  he  had  in  mind,  when 
writing,  one  or  more  conversations  in  which  Pole  and  Lupset 
actually  engaged.  Furthermore,  there  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  framework  of  the  dialogue  was  based  on  fact.  The  con¬ 
versation  opens  with  Lupset’s  statement  that  he  has  long  been 
desirous  of  communing  with  his  old  friend  Pole,  and  has  come  to 

23  Starkey’s  Life  and  Letters,  p.  lxxiii-lxxiv. 

24  Ibid.,  p.  xiv. 

26  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  viii,  no.  217.  Macray  says  the  dialogue  was  “probably 
written  in  1535”  (op.  cit.,  p.  159). 

26  Op.  cit.,  p.  135. 

27  In  the  passage  quoted  from  Starkey’s  letter  to  Henry,  note  in  this  connection 
these  words  especially :  “I  haue  now  alate  in  leyser  and  quietnes  geddrid  certeyn 
thinges  by  long  obseruatyon  and  put  them  in  wryting”;  “Well  notyng  the  manerys 
here  vsid  at  home  and  comparyng  them  with  other  vsid  in  straunge  natyon  .  .  . 
I  haue  .  .  .  compylid  as  hit  were  a  lytill  boke”;  “that  veray  and  true  commyn 
wel  whereof  I  haue  with  myselfe  fansid  here  ...  to  haue  place”;  “this  rude  com¬ 
mentary  ...  I  haue  formyd  in  a  dyaloge  .  .  .  had  betwyxt  .  .  .  Lupset  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  Pole.”  See  also  Starkey’s  Life  and  Letters,  p.  lxxiii,  where  Starkey  speaks 
of  a  “certayn  fantasye,”  which  words,  thinks  Herrtage  (p.  lxxi),  probably  refer 
to  the  dialogue. 
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Bisham28  in  order  to  talk  with  him.  Lupset  goes  on  to  explain  that 
the  real  reason  for  seeking  him  out  is  to  get  him  to  take  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth.  From  this  beginning  there  fol¬ 
lows  a  long  discussion  about  the  condition  of  England  and  the  way 
in  which  the  country  could  be  made  better.  At  the  end  of  the  dia¬ 
logue  Pole  says  that  he  will  ever  be  ready  to  serve  his  King  and 
country  when  he  is  called  upon  to  do  so,  but  that  until  then  he  will 
bide  his  time.  Early  in  the  conversation  Pole  suggests  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  discuss  “some  thyng  wyth  you,  Master 
Lupset,  .  .  .  touchyng  the  ordur  of  our  cuntrey  and  commyn 
wel.”  “To  the  wych  purpos  also,”  Pole  adds,  “me  semyth,  the 
tyme  exhortyth  vs,  seyng  that  now  our  most  nobul  prynce  hath 
assemblyd  hys  parlyament  and  most  wyse  conseyl,  for  the  refor- 
matyon  of  thys  hys  commyn  wele.”29  From  this  last  passage  it  is 
clear  that  Starkey  wished  the  reader  to  suppose  that  the  conversa¬ 
tion  took  place  in  1529,  for  it  was  then  that  Parliament  convened 
for  the  purpose  Pole  states.30  Now  Lupset,  as  we  know,  was  in 
England  at  this  time.31  We  also  know  that  he  was  shortly  after¬ 
wards  in  Paris  with  Pole.32  Since  the  evidence  of  the  dialogue  is 
in  full  accord  with  the  known  facts  of  Lupset’s  life  at  this  period, 
one  is  led  to  believe  that,  after  leaving  Wolsey’s  service  in  1529, 
he  visited  Pole,  during  which  visit  he  endeavored  to  persuade  Pole 
to  take  an  active  part  in  English  politics.  It  is  very  possible,  also, 
that  Lupset  was  commissioned  to  do  this  by  the  King:  George 
Lily  intimated  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  the  King’s 
service,38  as  does  Starkey  in  his  dedicatory  letter;34  moreover, 
there  is  a  record  that  in  May,  1530,  Lupset  received  from  Henry 
a  gift  of  money  “by  way  of  Rewarde,”  which  money  was  probably 
given  to  him  for  his  success  in  inducing  Pole  to  aid  in  securing 
at  the  University  of  Paris  a  favorable  verdict  respecting  the  di¬ 
vorce.35 

The  dialogue  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  student  of  the 

28  In  Berkshire,  about  four  miles  from  Maidenhead.  Pole’s  family  had  been 
granted  the  manor  there  (see  A.  H.  Plaisted,  The  Manor  and  Parish  Records  o^j 
Medmenham,  Buckinghamshire,  London,  1925,  p.  369). 

29  Dialogue  between  Pole  and  Lupset,  p.  25.857  ff. 

30  Brewer,  The  Reign  of  Henry  VIII,  ii,  465  ff. 

31  See  pp.  130  f.  and  137  f. 

32  See  p.  139. 

33  See  p.  146. 

34  See  p.  150. 

35  See  p.  139  and  n.  104  there. 
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economic  and  social  conditions  in  England  at  this  time.36  As  in 
More’s  Utopia,  a  striking  picture  is  presented  of  the  numerous 
abuses  that  were  crying  for  remedy.  As  an  aid  to  revealing  Lup- 
set’s  character  and  opinions,  Starkey’s  work  is  not,  however,  of 
much  value.  It  presents,  to  be  sure,  further  proof  of  the  consider¬ 
able  esteem  in  which  Lupset  was  held  by  his  contemporaries  as 
a  highly  learned  man;  that  Starkey  either  retained  or  chose  him 
for  the  other  member  of  this  largely  fictitious  dialogue  is  certainly 
significant.  The  work  also  indicates  how  highly  Lupset  was  re¬ 
garded  by  Pole.  But  because  the  conversation  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  fictitious,  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  that  the  ideas  and 
opinions  expressed  by  Lupset  represent  his  actual  views.  In  read¬ 
ing  it  one  feels  on  several  occasions  that  he  is  made  to  disagree 
with  Pole  more  frequently  and  to  a  greater  degree  than  he  actually 
did.  As  Lupset  says,  “You  know  wel  that  dowtyng  and  laying 
somewhat  agayne  the  truth  makyth  hyt  ofttymys  to  appere  more 
manyfest  and  playn.”87  Though  his  part  is  a  minor  one  compared 
to  Pole’s,  he  is  by  no  means  a  passive  auditor  or  a  mere  foil.  Look¬ 
ing  at  things  from  a  much  more  conservative  and  optimistic  point 
of  view,  he  helps  to  give  added  weight  to  Pole’s  ideas  by  question¬ 
ing  them  and  by  often  disagreeing  with  them,  at  least  in  part, 
until,  usually,  he  is  won  over  by  the  force  of  Pole’s  arguments. 
For  instance,  Lupset  is  at  first  opposed  to  having  divine  service 
conducted  in  English,  but,  soon  after,  Pole  is  able  to  convince  him 
he  is  wrong.38  At  the  beginning,  when  Lupset  is  trying  to  induce 
Pole  to  enter  public  life,  he  says  more  than  his  friend,  but  from 
then  on  it  is  Pole  who  does  most  of  the  talking.  Yet  Lupset  is 
never  a  mere  listener. 

Of  the  many  ideas  which  Lupset  utters  during  the  course  of  the 
conversation,  the  following  stand  out: 

1.  All  men  are  in  duty  bound  to  serve  their  country  (2.36  ff.  et  pas¬ 
sim). 

2.  One  should  make  himself  perfect  by  a  contemplative  life,  and  then 
actively  strive  to  make  others  perfect  (5.138  ff.). 

3.  Knowledge  is  not  to  be  compared  to  justice  (6.192  ff.). 

36  See  Cowper’s  excellent  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  dialogue,  pp.  ciii- 
cxviii. 

37  Dialogue  between  Pole  and  Lupset,  pp.  116.575  ff. 

38  Ibid.,  pp.  134. 1195  ff.  and  138.1323  ff. 
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4.  Certain  virtues  and  conceptions  are  common  to  all  mankind,  and 
are  therefore  innate  (13.418  ff.). 

5.  Heathen  who  strive  to  live  up  to  the  law  of  nature  will  not  be 
damned  (19.641  ff.). 

6.  Henry  VIII  dearly  loves  his  country  and  has  great  ability  and  zeal 
(24.822  ff.). 

7.  Men’s  faults  are  to  be  attributed  to  malice  and  not  ignorance  (28. 
43  ff.).  (This  view  is  later  modified.  See  32.185  ff.) 

8.  Idleness  is  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  cities,  decay  of  crafts,  etc.,  in 
England,  not  underpopulation  (74.174  ff.  See  also,  however,  76. 
266  ff.). 

9.  Some  of  the  outstanding  faults  in  England  are: 

(a)  Necessities  are  exported;  harmful  luxuries  imported  (93. 
862  ff.). 

(b)  Excess  in  diet  (95.922  ff.). 

(c)  Building  above  one’s  means  (96.943  ff.). 

(d)  Enclosures  (96.974  ff.). 

(e)  Too  little  raising  of  cattle  other  than  sheep  (98.1014  ff.). 

10.  A  king  is  above  all  laws  (101.3.5  ff.  See  also  104. 1 19  ff.). 

1 1 .  The  law  of  primogeniture  should  be  preserved,  for  it  keeps  families 
from  decaying  ( 1 10.354  ff.). 

12.  The  authority  of  the  Pope  is  derived  from  Christ  and  is  the  basis 
of  the  Christian  religion  (124.827  ff.). 

13.  The  law  that  priests  must  not  marry  should  be  done  away  with 
(128.970  ff.). 

14.  Divine  service  in  English  will  bring  in  a  diversity  of  sects  (134. 
1195  ff.).  It  should,  nevertheless,  be  instituted  (138.1323  ff.). 

15.  The  English  clergy  are  highly  profligate  (200.122  ff.). 

Whether  or  not  all  of  these  opinions  were  held  by  him  cannot, 
to  repeat,  be  definitely  answered.  Very  probably,  however,  Star- 
key  has  not  misrepresented  him.  Not  one  of  them  is  at  variance 
with  any  thought  Lupset  expressed  in  his  extant  works.  Several, 
also,  are  somewhat  similar  to  certain  ideas  stated  or  intimated  in 
the  treatises.  For  example,  in  his  essay  on  dying  well  he  points 
out  that  many  pagans  have  comprehended  God’s  will  and  lived  as 
He  would  have  them  do,39  a  thought  closely  akin  to  that  summed 
up  in  number  four  of  the  list  just  given.  His  works  also  indicate 
that  he  believed  the  English  clergy  to  be,  if  not  licentious,  at  least 
given  to  materialism.40  Furthermore,  the  dialogue  depicts  fairly, 

39  P.  268.28  ff.  Cf.  also  no.  5  of  the  above  list  with  post,  p.  244.18  ff. 

40  See  p.  162,  n.  28. 
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according  to  Cowper,  Pole’s  sentiments  during  this  period  of  his 
life.41  Because  Starkey  was  also  well  acquainted  with  Lupset,  it 
is  probable  that  the  opinions  here  uttered  by  Lupset  are  in  general 
similar  to  those  he  actually  held.  Finally,  in  revealing  him  as  a 
thorough  scholar  of  the  classics,  a  man  of  wide  reading  and  obser¬ 
vation,  a  searcher  after  philosophical  and  material  truth,  and  one 
who',  though  a  lover  of  books,  was  greatly  interested  in  his  fellow 
men,  the  dialogue  represents  Lupset  as  we  know  him  to  have  been. 

41  Op.  cit.,  pp.  cxx-cxxv. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  CANON  OF  LUPSET’S  WORKS 

IN  this  bibliographical  chapter  the  sequence  observed  is  as  fol¬ 
lows.  The  writings  found  in  the  two  editions  of  Lupset’s  col¬ 
lected  works  are  treated  first,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  simi¬ 
larly  appear  in  these  editions.  Next  come  the  other  extant  writings 
which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  may  have  been  his.  The  non- 
extant  works  come  last.  At  the  end  a  list  is  added  as  a  summary 
of  the  Lupset  canon  and  apocrypha;1  of  the  works  discussed  a 
fivefold  division  is  made  there  of  which  the  basis  is  the  relative 
degree  of  certainty  with  which  these  different  works  may  or  may 
not  be  ascribed  to  him. 

A.  The  works  which  appear  in  the  two  collected  editions. 

There  are  extant  several  copies  of  two  editions,  of  1546  and  1560, 
of  the  collected  writings: 

1.  [1546]  Tho.  Lupsets  workes.  Londini.  Anno.M.D.XLVI.  (This 
inscription  is  within  an  architectural  wood-cut  border  with 
1534  on  its  base.2  For  a  facsimile  of  the  title-page  see  p.  199.) 
Col.:  Londini  in  aedibus  Thomae  Bertheleti  typis  impress.  Cum 
priuilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.  Anno.M.D.XLVI.3 

In  eights.  sVa  x  3p2  inches.  Black  Letter.  Foliation,  with  212 
leaves. 

Brit.  Mus.  (2);  Bodl.  (incomplete,  lacking  Ci-Hviii  and  Ki- 
Kviii  inch);  Univ.  Libr.,  Camb.;  Henry  E.  Huntington  Libr.; 
Union  Theol.  Semin.  Libr.;  Princeton  Univ.  Libr.4 

1  For  this  list  see  pp.  173  f. 

2  Berthelet  often  used  old  woodblocks  for  his  title-pages.  This  one  of  1534  is 
found  in  several  octavo  books  which  appeared  from  his  press  after  1334  (see  H.  R. 
Plomer,  A  Short  History  of  English  Printing  {1476-1896) ,  London,  1900,  p.  65,  and 
E.  G.  Duff,  The  Printers,  Stationers,  and  Bookbinders  of  Westminster  and  London 
from  1476  to  1535,  Cambridge,  1006,  p.  180). 

3  In  connection  with  this  edition  the  following  is  of  interest :  “There  occurred 
some  years  ago  a  beautiful  volume  of  Lupset’s  pieces,  bound  in  the  original  scarlet 
velvet,  and  in  the  finest  possible  condition;  it  had  belonged  to  Queen  Katherine 
Parr,  and  had  her  manuscript  notes”  (W.  C.  Hazlitt,  Second  Series  of  Bibl.  Collect, 
and  Notes  on  Early  English  Lit.  1474-1700,  London,  1882,  p.  370). 

4  This  and  the  following  lists  of  the  different  locations  of  the  extant  copies  are 
not  intended  to  be  wholly  complete. 
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2.  [1560]  Tho.  Lupsets  Workes.  Anno  domini  M.D.LX. 

Col.:  Imprynted  at  London,  in  Paules  churchyearde,  at  the 
signe  of  the  Swanne,  by  Jhon  Kynge. 

In  eights.  Black  Letter.  No  foliation.  212  leaves. 

Brit.  Mus.  (2);  Bodl.;  Univ.  Libr.,  Camb.;  Trin.  Coll., 
Camb.;  Emman.  Coll.,  Camb.;  Eton  Coll.;  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin; 
Henry  E.  Huntington  Libr.;  Newberry  Libr. 

No  other  collected  edition  of  Lupset’s  works  is  known  to 
exist.  Ames  and  Herbert  mention  an  edition  of  1545,  but  their 
statement  is  stamped  as  incorrect  by  Dibdin,  and  no  such  copy 
has  been  found.5 

These  two  editions  contain  the  following  works,  the  1560  edition 
being  a  page-for-page  reprint  (with,  however,  a  few  noteworthy 
changes  in  the  text)6  of  the  1546  one: 

1.  A  treatise  of  charitie.7  (Aii[r°.]-Evii[r°.].) 

2 .  An  exhortacion  to  young  men,  perswadyng  them  to  walke  in  the 
pathe  waie  that  leadeth  to  honestee  and  goodnes.  (Evii[v°.]- 
Kviii[r°.].) 

3.  A  compendious  treatise,  teachyng  the  waie  of  dieyng  well. 
(Kviii[v°.]-Pvii[r°.] .) 

4.  A  sermon  of  Chrysostome,  that,  No  man  is  hurte  but  of  hym 
selfe.  (Pvii[v°.]-Xvii[r°.] .) 

5.  A  swete  sermon  of  .S.  Cyprian  of  the  mortalitee  of  man.  (Xvii 
[v°.]-Bbii[v°.].) 

6.  The  rules  of  a  Christian  lyfe  made  by  John  Picus  the  elder  Erie 
of  Mirandula.  (Bbiii[r°.]-Bbvii[r°.] .) 

7.  Gathered  counsels  out  of  Saynt  Isidore.  (Bbvii[v°.]-Ddiiii 
[v°.].) 

These  works  will  now  be  considered  in  the  above  order. 

I.  A  treatise  of  charitie. 

1.  [1533]  A  treatise  of  charitie.  (This  is  the  whole  title,  printed 

6  Joseph  Ames,  Typographical  Antiquities,  1749,  p.  174;  ed.  W.  Herbert,  i 
(1785),  450;  ed.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  iii  (18x6),  331.  Since  Ames  did  not  mention  the  1546 
edition,  and  since  his  reference  to  one  of  1543  is  the  last  item  for  that  year,  it  is 
probable  that  he  intended  “Lupsets  workes”  to  be  the  first  entry  for  1546  instead 
of  the  last  for  the  year  before,  and  that  a  typographical  error  resulted. 

6  See  esp.  post,  pp.  247.3;  273.1  f-  and  9. 

7  The  wording  and  spelling  of  these  titles  is  taken  from  a  list  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1546  edition,  with  heading,  “The  contentes  of  this  boke.”  This  wording  and 
spelling  have  been  used  throughout  the  present  volume  whenever  reference  is  made 
to  these  works. 
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in  of  an  inch  capitals  in  five  lines.  See  facsimile,  p.  205.) 
Col.:  Londini  in  aedibus  Thomae  Bertheleti.  M.D.XXXIII. 
Cum  priuilegio. 

In  eights.  5j4  x  3J4  inches.  Black  Letter.  Foliation,  with  39 
leaves.  (For  a  further  description  see  p.  206.) 

Brit.  Mus.  (Huth).  A  copy  of  this  exceedingly  rare  book  was 
sold  at  Sotheby’s  on  July  27,  1925;  it  was  bound  with  Eras¬ 
mus’  Exhortacyon  to  the  Dylygent  Study  of  Scripture,  c.  1536, 
and  Enchiridion,  1533.® 

2.  [ 1 53  5  ]  The  title-page  of  the  only  copy  known,  that  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum,  is  missing. 

Col.:  Londini  in  aedibus  Thomae  Berthelet.  Anno.  M.D.XXXV. 
Cum  priuilegio. 

In  eights,  a  page-for-page  reprint  of  the  1533  edition.  The 
digits  of  the  foliation  are  on  some  leaves  reversed.  Black  Letter. 

3.  [ 1 539 ]  A  treatise  of  Charite.  I.  loan.  5.  Haec  est  enim  charitas 
dei,  vt  precepta  eius  seruemus.  (This  inscription  is  in  the  com¬ 
partment  within  the  1534  wood-cut  border.) 

Col.:  Londini  in  aedibus  Thomae  Bertheleti  typis  impress.  Cum 
priuilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.  Anno.M.D.XXXIX. 

In  eights,  with  the  same  foliation  as  the  1533  and  1535  edi¬ 
tions.  Black  Letter. 

Brit.  Mus.;  Bodl.;  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb. 

“An  Old  Pauline”  mentions,  in  the  Gentleman’ s  Magazine,  an 
edition  of  1529,  citing  Ames  (Herbert),  Typog.  Antiq.,  1785, 
p.  434-9  But  the  edition  referred  to  there  is  that  of  1539. 

J.  Berkenhout  ( Biographia  Literaria,  London,  1777,  p.  118) 
mentions  a  1546  edition.  Since  no  copy  of  such  an  edition  is 
known  to  exist,  this  reference  is,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  treatise  in  the  collected  edition  of  1546. 

Authorship. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  work  appeared  anonymously  in  the 
three  separate  editions  preceding  the  collected  edition  of  1546; 
also,  that  in  that  edition  it  was  placed  first.  Because  its  presence 
and  position  there  are  not,  however,  conclusive  proof  that  Lup- 
set  wrote  it,  though  they  strongly  suggest  he  did  so,  its  author¬ 
ship  must  be  determined  largely  from  other  facts. 

Of  these  facts,  those  that  make  up  the  additional  external 
evidence  are  both  scanty  and  contradictory:  George  Lily  does 

8  Times  Lit.  Supp.,  Aug.  6,  1925,  p.  524. 

9  N.S.  xlv  (1856),  121. 
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not  include  this  treatise  in  his  list  of  Lupset’s  works;10  it  is  in¬ 
cluded,  however,  in  Edward  Braynewode’s  list.11  Now  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  neither  of  these  two  contemporaries  of  Lupset  has 
followed  blindly  the  1546  edition,  as  did  the  compiler  of  another 
list  of  Lupset’s  writings,  Robert  Toye.12  Both  Lily  and  Brayne- 
wode  omit,  for  example,  A  swete  sermon  of  .S.  Cyprian  .  .  . 
and  The  rules  of  a  Christian  lyfe  made  by  ..  .  Mirandula, 
which  are  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,13  and  both  mention  works  not 
found  in  that  edition.  Since  each  has  apparently  drawn  up  his 
list  with  some  care,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  as  evidence  satis¬ 
factory  in  itself,  therefore,  one  list  in  preference  to  the  other. 
One  fact  should,  however,  be  noted;  Braynewode’s  list  was 
clearly  influenced  by  the  order  and  titles  found  in  the  1546 
edition,  whereas  Lily  made  up  his  list  without  consulting  that 
edition.14  But  this  does  by  no  means  signify  that  Lily’s  omission 
should  be  given  more  weight  than  the  positive  statement  of 
Braynewode. 

Not  much  more  satisfactory  is  a  detail  of  internal  evidence. 
The  treatise  is  addressed  to  “my  entierly  beloued  syster.”15  Ap¬ 
parently,  however,  Lupset  did  not  have  a  sister;  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  daughter  in  his  parents’  wills.16  But  even  if  this 
could  be  established  as  a  positive  fact,  which  it  is  far  from 
being,  it  would  be  of  little  value  in  determining  whether  or  not 
the  treatise  was  by  him,  for  there  is  the  possibility  that  the 
sister  to  whom  the  treatise  is  addressed  was  imaginary.  No 
name  is  given  her.  And  hardly  anything  is  said  of  her.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  most  specific  remark  about  her  character:  “I  haue 
noted  your  mynde  to  be  somwhat  troubled  with  certayne  fan¬ 
tasies.”17  To  her  companionship  with  her  brother  there  is  only 
one  reference,  which  the  author  brings  in  as  an  example  of  the 
relativity  of  time:  “So  you  wyl  say,  that  it  is  a  longe  season 
syns  you  and  I  were  to  gither:  and  yet  I  was  with  you  within 

10  Elogia,  f.50  (v0.).  Lily  states,  however,  that  his  list  is  not  complete. 

11  Bale’s  Index,  p.  443. 

12  Ibid.,  pp.  443  f. 

13  See  pp.  167  f.  Braynewode  places  these  works  in  his  list  of  Elyot’s  writings 
( Bale’s  Index,  p.  438). 

14  Lily  introduces  his  list  with  the  following  words :  Ex  eis  [ scriptisi  autem, 
quae  nobis  adhuc  pueris,  ab  eo  ipso  aliquando  ad  describendum  tradita  meminimus, 
vel  haec  in  primis  fuere  ( Elogia ,  f.50) . 

16  P.  222.30;  see  also  p.  207.22  et  passim. 

16  Here  it  is  important  to  recall  that  Lupset’s  father  drew  up  his  will  in  1522, 
and  that  Lupset’s  mother  made  hers  over  twenty  years  later. 

17  P.  210.14  f- 
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this  moneth.”18  Definite  as  this  is,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  it 
is  not  fictitious.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  possibility  that  the  sister  of 
the  treatise  may  have  been  invented  as  a  literary  expedient,  the 
evidence  of  this  detail  must” be  considered  as  tending  to  raise  a 
doubt  that  Lupset  was  the  author. 

The  remaining  internal  evidence  that  does  not  bear  on  the 
problem  of  whether  or  not  the  tenets  and  style  of  this  treatise 
are  in  accord  with  these  same  aspects  of  the  works  which  are 
without  question  by  Lupset,  supports,  but  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove,  his  authorship.  First,  the  treatise  was  written  by  a  scholar 
of  Greek.10  Second,  the  author  was  on  the  side  of  More  in  the 
latter’s  attack  on  Tyndale’s  translation  of  the  New  Testament.20 
Third,  the  author  was  evidently  in  some  way  personally  inter¬ 
ested  in  Princess  Mary.  He  wrote  that  she  was  residing  at 
Eltham,  and  that  she  had  been  there  less  than  a  year.21  Now 
Lupset  was  very  probably  acquainted  with  Mary.  He  was  Pole’s 
intimate  companion;  Pole’s  mother,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
was  her  governess.22  And  Lupset’s  mother  was,  it  would  appear, 
a  close  friend  of  the  Countess.28  Also,  Dr.  Edward  Wotton, 
whose  son,  Henry,  was  the  godson  of  Lupset’s  mother,24  was 
one  of  those  in  Mary’s  suite  when  the  Princess  lived  at  Ludlow 
in  1526.25  Again,  it  will  be  recalled  that  Lupset  was  known  at 
court;  when  he  was  at  Padua,  the  royal  family  had  sent  him 
some  rings.28  We  may  be  fairly  certain,  then,  that  Lupset  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Mary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  her  removal  to  Eltham  is  mentioned  in  the  treatise  does 
not,  of  course,  definitely  prove  that  the  author  was  acquainted 
with  her.  It  does,  however,  suggest  that  he  was. 

It  is  when  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  ideas  advanced  in 
this  treatise  with  those  put  forth  in  An  exhortacion  to  young 
men  .  .  .  and  A  compendious  treatise,  teachyng  the  waie  of 
dieyng  well,  both  of  which  are  without  question  by  Lupset,  that 
any  doubt  that  he  was  the  author  of  A  treatise  of  charitie  dis¬ 
appears.  Since  there  is  considerable  evidence,  it  has  been  neces- 

18  P.  224.10  ff. 

10  See  p.  226.22  f. 

20  See  p.  226.14  ft.  Cf.  The  workes  of  Sir  Thomas  More  .  .  .,  London,  1557, 

221D  et  sqq. 

21  P.  224.8  ff. 

22  J.  M.  Stone,  The  Hist,  of  Mary  I,  Queen  of  England,  London,  1901,  p.  46. 

23  See  p.  22,  n.  54. 

24  See  p.  22. 

26  Stone,  op.  cit.,  p.  2?. 

26  See  p.  115. 
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sary  to  choose  for  presentation  here  only  the  most  outstanding 
similarities  of  those  which  are  of  significance  in  this  connection. 
Before  they  are  cited,  it  should  also  be  stated,  because  it  is  of 
considerable  import,  that  not  a  single  idea  expressed  in  A  trea¬ 
tise  of  charitie  is  inconsistent  with  any  thought  uttered  in  the 
other  two  treatises.  The  most  noteworthy  similarities  are  as 
follows.  First,  though  each  of  the  three  treatises  is  addressed  to 
a  different  person,  and  has  a  different  subject,  the  dominant 
thought  of  each  is  the  same;  namely,  that  one’s  life  is  to  be 
guided  by  spiritual  motives.  Here  it  should  be  particularly 
noted  that  each  treatise  contains  an  expression  of  the  idea  that 
to  have  riches  and  other  worldly  acquisitions  is  bad  only  if  these 
things  turn  the  mind  of  him  who  possesses  them  away  from 
God:  “Thus  I  say  we  may  vse  this  worlde,  but  we  may  not 
abuse  it.”27  Each  treatise  is,  then,  concerned  with  how  one  may 
best  live  a  secular  life;  the  plea  of  each  is  not  for  the  exclusion 
of  worldly  pursuits,  but  that  the  motive  in  conducting  them 
be  spiritual.  Second,  common  to  all  three  treatises  is  the  idea 
that  being  of  the  clergy  does  not  of  itself  make  one  a  godly 
person,  and,  closely  connected  with  this,  that  many  of  the 
clergy  are  given  to  worldliness.28  Also  closely  connected  is  the 
opinion — expressed  outright  or  intimated  in  each  treatise — that 
the  doing  of  good  works,  and  not  the  observance  of  Church 
ritual,  is  the  basis  of  holiness.29  Third,  in  both  A  treatise  of 
charitie  and  An  exhortacion  to  young  men  .  .  .  the  existence 
of  free  will  is  emphasized.30  Fourth,  in  each  of  the  three  treatises 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  desirability  of  gaining  tranquillity  of 
mind.31  Since  tranquillity  of  mind  is  rather  a  pagan  than  a 
Christian  ideal,  it  is  remarkable  that  stress  is  placed  upon  it  in 
these  treatises  whose  tenets  are  in  the  main  essentially  Chris¬ 
tian. 

Even  more  convincing  that  Lupset  wrote  A  treatise  of  chari¬ 
tie  are  the  results  obtained  from  a  comparison  of  its  style  with 
that  of  the  other  two  treatises.  The  following  likenesses,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  careful  planning  which  the  structure  of  each  treatise 
reveals,  are  particularly  noteworthy.  First,  a  meticulous  regard 
in  all  three  treatises  for  coherence.  Second,  a  love  of  classifica¬ 
tion.  Third,  a  leaning  toward  nice  distinctions,  and  toward  mak¬ 
ing  these  distinctions  perfectly  clear  by  examples  and  illustra- 

27  P.  216.24  f.;  see  also  214.340.,  252.310.,  and  286.160. 

28  See  pp.  207.90.,  240.60.,  242.200.,  270.11  0.,  and  283.120. 

29  See  pp.  207.22  0.,  209.11  0.,  244.180.,  and  270.11  0. 

30  Pp.  214.9  0.,  243.3  ff-,  and  260.26  0. 

31  See  pp.  211.4  0.,  213.33  217. 1  0.,  252.9  0.,  and  289.33  ff- 
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tions.32  Fourth,  a  sense  of  prose  rhythm,  and  the  use  of  the 
balanced  sentence.  Fifth,  the  employment  of  short  sentences 
for  emphasis.33  Sixth,  all  three  treatises  have  an  introduction 
which  is  followed  by  a  sentence  of  abrupt  transition  beginning 
with  “But.”34  Seventh,  A  treatise  of  charitie  and  A  compendious 
treatise  ...  of  dieyng  well  both  begin  with  the  mention  of  a 
promise  to  be  kept,36  and  soon  after  there  follows  a  remark 
modestly  apologetic.36  Eighth,  A  treatise  of  charitie  contains  the 
following  statement,  “I  haue  noted  your  mynde  to  be  somwhat 
troubled  with  certayne  fantasies”;  in  An  exhortacion  to  young 
men  ...  we  find,  “I  sawe  certayne  phantasies  in  you.”37 
Ninth,  each  treatise  contains  many  examples  of  the  habit  of 
placing  in  a  series  several  words  in  the  same  construction.  The 
repetition  of  one  or  more  words  before  each  part  of  such  a 
series  is  particularly  noticeable.38  Tenth,  in  all  three  treatises 
the  word  “finally”  is  often  used  before  the  last  member  of  a 
series.39  Eleventh,  the  habit  of  beginning  a  sentence  with  “Look 
upon”  is  common  to  all  three  treatises;40  it  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  a  remarkable  number  of  sentences  begin  with  “For,” 
“Therefore,”  and  “Wherefore.”  Twelfth,  both  A  treatise  of 
charitie  and  A  compendious  treatise  ...  of  dieyng  well  end 
with  practically  the  same  words.41  Thirteenth,  the  style  of  all 
three  treatises  is  marked  by  the  studied  repetition  of  words  and 
phrases.42 

To  conclude,  that  Lupset  wrote  A  treatise  of  charitie  appears 
to  be  practically  certain. 

II.  An  exhortacion  to  young  men,  perswadyng  them  to  walke  in  the 
pathe  waie  that  leadeth  to  honestee  and  goodnes. 

1.  [1535]  An  exhortation  to  yonge  men,  perswadinge  them  to 
walke  in  the  pathe  way  that  leadeth  to  honeste  and  goodnes: 
writen  to  a  frend  of  his  by  Thomas  Lupsete  Londoner.  (This 
inscription  is  in  the  compartment  within  the  1534  wood-cut 
border.  For  a  facsimile  see  p.  233.) 

32  See,  e.g.,  pp.  226.16  ff.  and  24  ff.,  247.3  ff.,  and  265.6  ft. 

33  See,  e.g.,  pp.  209.21  1,  214.14,  244.7!.,  259.18!.,  and  287.4. 

34  Pp.  207.17,  238.12,  and  275.8  f. 

35  Pp.  207.1  ff.  and  265.1  ff. 

36  Pp.  207.2  f.  and  265.21  ff. 

37  Pp.  210.14  f.  and  236.25.  Cf.  284.19. 

38  See,  e.g.,  pp.  211.13  ff.,  213.20  ff.,  252.1  ff.,  and  282.22  ff. 

89  See,  e.g.,  pp.  208.10,  210. 1,  238.4,  261.3,  and  269.20. 

40  See,  e.g.,  pp.  212. 1  ff.,  253.29,  and  282.16. 

41  Pp.  231.30  f.  and  290.22  f. 

42  See,  e.g.,  pp.  208.34  2-,  231.25  ff.,  243.23  ff.,  and  271.35  ff. 
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Col.:  Londini  in  aedibus  Thomae  Berthelet.  Anno.  M.D.XXXV. 
Cum  priuilegio.43 

In  eights.  sK  x  iV2  inches.  Black  Letter.  Foliation  (irregu¬ 
lar),  with  42  leaves.  (For  a  further  description  see  p.  234.) 
Brit.  Mus. 

2.  [1538]  An  exhortation  to  yonge  men,  perswadynge  them  to 
walke  in  the  pathe  way  that  leadeth  to  honestie  and  goodnes: 
written  to  a  frende  of  his  by  Thomas  Lupsete  Londoner.  (This 
inscription  is  in  the  compartment  within  the  1534  wood-cut 
border.) 

Col.:  Londini  in  aedibus  Thomae  Bertheleti  regii  impressoris. 
Anno.  M.D.XXXVIII.  Cum  priuilegio. 

In  eights.  Black  Letter.  Foliation,  with  40  leaves. 

Brit.  Mus.;  Univ.  Libr.,  Camb. 

3.  [1544]  An  exhortation  to  yonge  men,  perswadyng  them  to 
walke  in  the  pathe  way  that  leadeth  to  honestie  and  goodness: 
written  to  a  frende  of  his  by  Thomas  Lupsete  Londoner.  (This 
inscription  is  in  the  compartment  within  the  1534  wood-cut 
border.) 

Col.:  Londini  in  aedibus  Thomae  Bertheleti  typis  impress.  Cum 
priuilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.  Anno.  M.D.XLIIII. 

In  eights.  Black  Letter.  In  finer  print  than  the  other  editions. 
No  foliation,  the  text  ending  on  Div(r0.),  and  the  colophon 
being  on  Div(v0.). 

Brit.  Mus. 

“An  Old  Pauline”  mentions,  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
(N.S.  xlv,  121),  an  edition  of  1530,  citing  Ames  (Herbert), 
Typog.  Antiq.,  1785,  p.  432.  But  the  edition  referred  to  there  is 
that  of  1538. 

W.  T.  Lowndes  ( The  Bibliographers’  Manual  of  English 
Literature,  1864,  iii,  1413)  mentions  a  copy  of  an  edition  of 
1534,  which  copy  was  no.  2488  in  the  White-Knights  sale 
(1819).  Another  copy  of  such  an  edition  is  mentioned  in  Book 
Prices  Current,  xxii  (1908),  p.  212,  no.  2911,  this  copy  being 
sold  by  the  firm  of  Christie,  Manson  and  Woods  to  James 
Tregaskis,  Esq.,  on  December  17,  1907.  Mr.  Tregaskis  has 
kindly  informed  me  that  he  has  lost  trace  of  this  copy.  Because 
no  edition  of  1534  has  been  discovered,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  date  written  on  the  wood-cut  border  of  the  three  known 

43  A  reprint  of  this  edition,  with  the  correction  of  obvious  misprints,  is  in 
Archiv  f.n.  Sprachen,  142.  Band  (1921),  60-77. 
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editions  has  caused  an  error  to  be  made  whereby  copies  of 
these  other  editions  have  been  assigned  to  that  year  either 
through  carelessness  or  because  they  lacked  the  colophon. 

J.  Berkenhout  ( Biographia  Literaria,  1777,  p.  118)  mentions 
an  edition  of  1540.  No  such  copy  is  known  to  be  extant. 

Authorship. 

This  treatise  is  certainly  by  Lupset:  every  edition  bears  his 
name  on  the  title-page;  Lily  and  Braynewode  include  this  work 
in  their  lists  of  Lupset’s  writings;  and  it  bears  a  marked  simi¬ 
larity  in  thought  and  style  to  A  compendious  treatise  ...  of 
dieyng  well.  Furthermore,  it  was  written  by  a  scholar  and 
teacher  of  the  classics  who  was,  as  was  Lupset,  in  Wolsey’s 
employ.44 

III.  A  compendious  treatise,  teachyng  the  waie  of  dieyng  well. 

1.  [1534]  A  compendious  and  a  very  fruteful  treatyse,  teachynge 
the  waye  of  Dyenge  well,  written  to  a  frende,  by  the  flowre  of 
lemed  men  of  his  tyme,  Thomas  Lupsete  Londoner,  late  de- 
ceassed,  on  whose  soule  Jesu  haue  mercy.  (For  a  facsimile  see 
p.  263.) 

Col.:  Thomas  Berthelet  regius  impressor  excudebat.  An.  1534. 
Cum  priuilegio.45 

In  eights.  554  x  3*4  inches.  Black  Letter.  Foliation  (irregu¬ 
lar),  with  41  leaves.  (For  a  further  description  see  p.  264.) 

Brit.  Mus.  (imperfect,  lacking  Ev  and  vi,  which  have  been 
supplied  in  facsimile) ;  Henry  E.  Huntington  Libr.  (there  is  a 
photostat  reproduction  of  this  copy  in  the  Yale  Univ.  Libr.). 

2.  [1541]  A  compendious  and  a  very  fruteful  treatyse  teachynge 
the  waye  of  Dyenge  well,  writen  to  a  frende,  by  the  flowre  of 
lemed  men  of  his  tyme,  Thomas  Lupsete  Londoner,  late  de- 
ceassed  on  whose  sowle  Jesu  haue  mercy. 

Col.:  Londini  ex  §dibus  Thomae  Bertheleti  regii  impressoris. 
Cum  priuilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.  Anno.  M.D.XLI. 

In  eights.  Black  Letter.  Foliation  (slightly  irregular) ;  a  page- 
for-page  reprint  of  the  1534  edition. 

Brit.  Mus.;  Bodl.;  Univ.  Libr.,  Camb.;  London  Museum; 
Henry  E.  Huntington  Libr. 

Editions  of  1546  and  1560  are  mentioned  by  “An  Old  Pau- 

44  See  pp.  133  f. 

45  A  reprint  of  this  edition,  with  the  correction  of  obvious  misprints,  is  in 
Archiv  f.n.  Sprachen,  145.  Band  (1923),  39-55. 
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line”  (Gentleman’s  Magazine,  N.S.  xlv,  122).  Very  probably 
these  references  are  due  to  the  presence  of  this  treatise  in  the 
two  collected  editions  of  these  years,  since  no  copies  are  extant 
of  separate  editions  of  this  work  at  these  times. 

Authorship. 

This  treatise  is  certainly  by  Lupset.  Every  edition  bears  his 
name  on  the  title-page ;  Lily  and  Braynewode  include  this  work 
in  their  lists  of  Lupset’s  writings;  and  it  bears  a  marked  simi¬ 
larity  in  thought  and  style  to  An  exhortacion  to  young  men 
.  .  .  There  is  also,  as  further  proof,  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
in  Paris;46  there,  as  we  know,  Lupset  resided  for  a  while  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Also,  it  was  addressed  to  “my  frende 
John  Walker,”47  who,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,  was  in 
the  employ  of  Reginald  Pole;48  and  in  this  treatise  the  author’s 
close  intimacy  with  Walker’s  master  is  spoken  of.49  Since  Lup¬ 
set  was  Pole’s  intimate  companion,  there  is,  then,  in  addition  to 
all  the  other  facts  proving  Lupset  to  be  the  author,  this  con¬ 
clusive  internal  evidence. 

IV.  A  sermon  of  Chrysostome,  that,  No  man  is  hurte  but  of  hym  selfe. 

1.  [1542]  A  Sermon  of  Saint  Chrysostome,  wherein  besyde  that  it 
is  furnysshed  with  heuenly  wisedome  &  teachinge,  he  wonder¬ 
fully  proueth,  that  No  man  is  hurted  but  of  hym  selfe:  trans¬ 
lated  into  Englishe  by  the  floure  of  lemed  menne  in  his  tyme, 
Thomas  Lupsette  Londoner.  (This  inscription  is  in  the  compart¬ 
ment  within  the  1534  wood-cut  border.) 

Col.:  Londini  in  officina  Thomae  Bertheleti  typis  impress.  Cum 
priuilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.  M.D.XLII. 

In  eights.  5)4  x  3/4  inches.  Black  Letter.  No  foliation.  32 
leaves.  On  Dvi(v°.)  is  a  wood-cut  of  a  female  figure,  above 
which  is  “Lucrecia  Romana,”  and  below,  “Thomas  Berthele- 
tus.” 

Brit.  Mus.  (2);  Univ.  Libr.,  Camb. 

Authorship. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  translation  was  by  Lupset. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  edition  bears  his  name  on  the 

46  See  p.  290.24. 

47  P.  265.16. 

48  See  p.  140,  n.  111. 

49  P.  288.26  ff. 
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title-page.  It  should  be  mentioned  also,  though  the  fact  is  of 
questionable  value  as  evidence,50  that  Braynewode  includes  this 
work  in  the  list  he  compiled  of  Lupset’s  writings.  Lily,  however, 
does  not  mention  it  in  his  list,  though  he  speaks,  in  his  account 
of  Lupset’s  life,  of  the  latter’s  great  interest  in  St.  Chrysostom’s 
works.51  There  is  no  other  external  evidence  which  helps  to 
determine  the  authorship.  Of  internal  evidence  there  is  only  the 
style  to  aid  us.52  Since  the  work  is  a  translation,  this  evidence  is 
practically  restricted  to  the  diction,  phrasing,  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  to  the  word  order.  In  these  aspects  the  work  bears  a 
very  striking  resemblance  to  the  treatises  we  know  to  be  by 
Lupset.  For  example,  the  habit  of  beginning  a  sentence  with 
“Look  upon”  is  noticeable,53  and  of  repeating  one  or  more 
words  before  each  part  of  a  series;54  also,  the  balanced  con¬ 
struction  is  often  employed.55  The  author  of  the  translation 
reveals  a  skill,  observable  also  in  Lupset’s  original  treatises,  in 
handling  long  sentences  without  any  loss  of  coherence,  and  in 
making  such  sentences  flow  easily.  In  a  word,  there  exists  no 
reason  whatsoever  to  question  the  evidence  of  the  title-page  of 
the  first  edition. 

V  and  VI.  A  swete  sermon  of  .S.  Cyprian  of  the  mortalitee  of  man  and 
The  rules  of  a  Christian  lyfe  made  by  John  Picus  the  elder  Erie  of 
Mirandula. 

1.  [1534]  A  swete  and  devoute  sermon  of  holy  saynt  Ciprian  of 
mortalitie  of  man.  The  rules  of  a  Christian  lyfe  made  by  Picus 
erle  of  Mirandula,  bothe  translated  into  englyshe  by  syr 
Thomas  Elyot  Knyghte.  Londini  in  aedibus  Tho.  Bertheleti. 
Col.:  Thomas  Berthelet  regius  impressor  excudebat.  An.  1534. 
Cum  priuilegio. 

In  eights.  Black  Letter.  64  pages,  exclusive  of  the  preface. 

Brit.  Mus. 

2.  [ 1 539  ]  Another  edition,  of  which  a  copy  is  in  the  Bodleian. 

60  Note  that  Braynewode  includes  Gathered  counsels  ...  in  his  list  (see  p. 
169,  n.  60). 

51  Elogia,  f.50  (r0.).  Lily  has  just  said  that  Lupset  was  with  Pole  in  Padua,  ubi, 
he  continues,  [ Lupsetus ]  annis  aliquot  per  omnia  disciplinarum  genera  evagatus, 
mox  in  patriam  reversus,  auream  illam  Chrysostomi  eloquentiam  precipue  admira- 
tus,  in  sacrarum  literarum  arce  constitit. 

52  See,  however,  p.  261.6  ff.,  which  passage  suggests  that  the  author  of  An  exhor¬ 
tation  to  young  men  .  .  .  was  acquainted  with  this  sermon  by  Chrysostom. 

53  See,  e.g.,  ed.  1546,  f.131  (v0.),  and  cf.  supra,  p.  163,  n.  40. 

64  See,  e.g.,  ed.  1546,  ff.124  (r°.)  and  127  (r0.),  and  cf.  supra,  p.  163,  n.  38. 

65  See,  e.g.,  ed.  1546,  f.125  (v0.). 
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Authorship. 

The  evidence  that  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  and  not  Lupset,  was  the 
translator  of  these  two  works  is  overwhelming.  First,  Elyot’s 
name  appears  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition.  Second,  the 
volume  is  dedicated  “To  my  ryghte  worshypfull  suster  dame 
Susan  Kyngeston.”  This  lady’s  mother  became  the  second  wife 
of  Elyot’s  father.56  Third,  the  treatise  ends  with  “at  london  the 
fyrst  day  of  July,  the  yere  of  our  lorde  god  1534,”  at  which 
time  Lupset  had  been  dead  over  three  years. 

VII.  Gathered  counsels  out  of  Saynt  Isidore. 

1.  [1544]  Here  be  the  Gathered  Counsailes  of  Saincte  Isidorie,  to 
informe  man,  howe  he  shulde  flee  vices  and  folowe  vertues.  Lon- 
dini  in  aedibus  Thomae  Bertheleti  typis  impress.  Cum  priuilegio 
ad  imprimendum  solum.  Anno.  M.D.XLIIII. 

No  colophon  at  the  end. 

In  eights.  x  3%  inches.  Black  Letter.  No  foliation.  16 
leaves,  the  text  beginning  on  Aii(r°.)  and  ending  on  Bviii(r°.). 

Authorship. 

In  all  probability  this  translation  is  not  by  Lupset.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  believing  this  are,  briefly:  first,  that  the  earliest  edition 
appeared  anonymously;  second,  that  the  work  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  two  collected  editions,  and  follows  there  two  works — 
the  translations  from  Cyprian  and  Mirandola — which  we  are 
certain  were  not  by  him;  third,  that  its  phrasing,  diction,  and 
form  are  very  different  from  these  features  of  the  works  we 
know  him  to  have  written.  This  last  reason  demands  further 
explanation.  To  begin  with,  the  phrasing  is  often  awkward,67 
which  cannot  be  said  of  the  treatises.  The  sentences  are  abrupt 
and  stilted.  Furthermore,  the  diction  is  more  archaic  than  that 
of  the  treatises:  such  words  are  found  as  “beclip,”  “behyght,” 
“sithen”  and  “brenneth,”58  and  the  present  of  the  verb  “to  be” 
is  often  written  “ben.”69  Again,  the  Gathered  counsels  ...  is 
practically  formless— merely  a  series;  therefore  it  appears  al¬ 
most  incredible  that  Lupset,  a  classical  scholar  and  a  lover  of 

56  See  T.  Elyot,  The  Boke  named  the  Gouernour,  ed.  H.  H.  S.  Croft,  London, 
1883,  i,  pp.  xxxi-xxxiii. 

67  See,  e.g.,  ed.  1546,  f.207  (r0.). 

68  See  ibid.,  ff.204  (r°.) ;  200  (r°.)  and  207  (v°.) ;  205  (r°.) ;  and  201  (v°.). 

59  See,  e.g.,  ibid.,  ff.200  (v°.),  205  (r°.),  and  208  (r°.).  In  Gathered  counsels 
.  .  .  the  infinitives  and  present  indicatives  of  verbs  terminate  very  much  more 
frequently  in  “en”  than  in  the  two  treatises  we  are  certain  are  by  him  and  in  the 
translation  from  Chrysostom. 
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St.  Chrysostom’s  writings,  could  have  chosen  to  translate  this 
work.60 

B.  Other  extant  writings  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  may  be, 
either  all  or  in  part,  by  Lupset. 

I.  Lupset  wrote  three  of  the  letters  in  Epistolae  aliquot  erudito- 
rum.  .  .  . 

1.  [c.  May,  1520]  Epistolae  aliquot  eruditorum,  nunquam  antehac 
excusae,  multis  nominibus  dignae  quae  legantur  a  bonis  omni¬ 
bus,  quo  magis  liqueat,  quanta  sit  insignis  cuiusdam  syco- 
phantae  virulentia.  (For  a  facsimile  of  the  title-page  see  p. 
299.) 

No  colophon. 

In  fours.  4 x  6pi  inches.  Black  Letter.  No  foliation;  the 
text  begins  on  Aii(r°.)  and  ends  on  Pii(r0.).  Lupset’s  letters  are 
found  on  the  following  pages:  To  Nesen,  Aii(r°.)-Bii(v°.) ;  to 
Lee,  Fi(r°.)-Fii(v°.) ;  to  Paynell,  Fii(v°.)-Fiii(v0.). 

Brit.  Mus.  (2). 

2.  Later  in  the  year  another  issue  appeared  containing  an  Appen¬ 
dix  Epistolarum  quibus  eruditi  viri  detestantur  Edouardi  Lei 
virulentiam  (4  new  letters). 

Town  Library  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

3.  [August,  1520]  Epistolae  aliquot  eruditorum  virorum,  ex  qui¬ 
bus  perspicuum  quanta  sit  Eduardi  Lei  virulentia. 

Col.:  Basileae,  ex  aedibus  Joannis  Frobenii,  A.  1520,  m.  Aug. 

This  contains  fourteen  additional  letters.  Pagination.  Lupset’s 
letters  are  found  on  the  following  pages:  to  Nesen,  pp.  46-53; 
to  Lee,  75-7;  to  Paynell,  77-9. 

Brit.  Mus. 

For  a  further  description  of  these  three  editions  see  Allen,  iv, 
Ep.  1083  introd. 

II.  In  Braynewode’s  list  of  Lupset’s  writings  there  is  the  statement, 
Coleti  sermones  ad  clerum  transtulit. 

Colet  delivered  to  the  convocation  held  at  St.  Paul’s  on  Febru¬ 
ary  6,  1511/2,  a  sermon  in  Latin.  This  was  printed  in  the  same 
year  by  Richard  Pynson: 

Oratio  Habita  a  D.  Ioanne  Colet  Decano  Sancti  Pauli  ad 
Clerum  in  Conuocatione,  Anno.M.D.xi.  Apud  Rich.  Pynson, 
Anno  Virginei  Partus,  MCCCCCXI.61 

60  The  lists  of  Braynewode  and  Lily  are  contradictory  to  each  other  about  this 
translation:  the  former  includes  it;  the  latter  does  not. 

61  This  sermon  has  been  reprinted  in  Knight,  Life  of  Colet,  1724,  pp.  272-85. 
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An  English  version  of  this  sermon  appeared  from  Berthelet’s 
press  before  November,  1531: 62 

The  sermon  of  doctor  Colete  made  to  the  Conuocacion  at 
Paulis.  (This  title  is  within  a  wood-cut  border  having  no  date.) 
Col.:  Thomas  Berthelet  regius  impressor  excudebat.  Cum  pri- 
uilegio. 

In  eights.  5 x  3^2  inches.  Black  Letter.  The  text  begins  on 
Aii(r°.)  and  ends  on  Cvi(r°.) ;  the  colophon  is  at  the  bottom  of 
Cvi(r0.). 

Bodl.;  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth. 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  reject  the  conclusion  Braynewode’s 
statement  leads  to — that  Lupset  made  this  translation.  The  ver¬ 
sion  is  a  faithful  one,  carefully  done.  Its  style  is  as  similar  to  that 
of  the  works  we  know  to  be  by  Lupset  as,  we  should  imagine,  that 
of  a  translation  by  him  of  another’s  work  would  be.63  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  because  so  very  fitting,  that  Lupset, 
rather  than  anyone  else,  was  the  translator  of  his  benefactor’s 
writings.  We  may,  therefore,  though  conclusive  proof  is  lacking, 
consider  it  probable  that  this  translation  was  his. 

III.  In  An  exhortacion  to  young  men  .  .  .  Lupset  says  that  he  has 
translated  for  some  of  his  friends  the  Oeconomia  of  Xenophon.64 

An  English  version  of  this  work  was  published  by  Berthelet  in 
1532  (a  copy,  in  eights,  5 x  3/^  inches,  Black  Letter,  with  title, 
“Xenophons  treatise  of  Householde,”  is  in  the  Bodleian).  The 
book  was  a  very  popular  one;  the  British  Museum  contains  copies 
of  editions  of  1534,  1537,  and  1544  from  the  press  of  Berthelet, 
and  a  copy  of  an  edition  of  1557  published  by  A.  Veale. 

On  Ai(v°.)  of  each  edition  there  is  the  following  address  (the 
wording  and  spelling  given  here  are  of  the  1534  edition): 

To  the  reader.  This  boke  of  householde,  full  of  high  wise- 
dome,  written  by  the  noble  philosopher  Xenophon,  the  scholer 
of  Socrates,  the  whiche  for  his  swete  eloquence,  and  incredible 

62  W.  W.  Greg  in  pt.  iii  (1905)  of  Hand-Lists  of  Books  Printed  by  London 
Printers  in  1501-1556,  London,  p.  14. 

63  Lupset’s  habit  of  beginning  sentences  with  “For,”  “Therefore,”  and  “Where¬ 
fore”  is  very  noticeable  in  this  translation.  Note  also  “malapert”  (Lupton,  Life  of 
Colet,  p.  293)  and  cf.  post,  p.  257.17.  The  phrase,  “that  is  to  say,”  a  favorite  one 
with  Lupset,  occurs  frequently.  The  repetition  of  a  word  before  each  member  of  a 
series  is  often  found  (see,  e.g.,  Lupton,  p.  297.5  ff-  and  cf.  supra,  p.  163,  n.  38). 
More  significant  than  any  of  these  similarities  is  the  fact  that  the  sentences  of  this 
translation  resemble,  in  their  carefully-wrought  coherence  and  in  their  balance  and 
rhythm,  those  of  Lupset’s  treatises. 

64  P.  25I.I7  ff. 
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facilitee,  was  surnamed  Musa  Attica,  that  is  to  saie,  the  songe 
of  Athenes:  is  right  connyngly  translated  out  of  the  Greeke 
tonge  into  Englishe  by  Gentian  Heruet  at  the  desyre  of  mayster 
Gefferey  Pole,  which  boke  for  the  wealth  of  this  realme,  I  deme 
very  profitable  to  be  red. 

There  is  in  the  book,  then,  a  definite  statement  that  Gentian 
Hervet  was  the  author.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  transla¬ 
tion  was  entirely  written  by  him.  A  native  of  Orleans,  he  went  to 
England  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old.65  This  was  apparently 
about  1520.66  Since  Geoffrey  Pole  was  knighted  in  1529,  the  trans¬ 
lation  was  evidently  made  before  then,  for  in  the  note  to  the 
reader  he  is  called  “mayster.”  Now  if  the  translation  is  entirely 
by  Hervet  it  is  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  work  for  a  Frenchman 
who  had  been  in  England  less  than  ten  years.  A  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  it  has  revealed  no  French  turns  in  the  phrasing;  also,  there 
are  very  few  French  forms,  though  “equally”  usually  appears  as 
“egally.”67  The  author  of  it  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  English  idiom. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  Hervet  was  one  of  Lupset’s 
pupils  at  Corpus  Christi,88  after  which  he  lived  for  nine  years  in 
the  Pole  household  as  tutor  to  Arthur  Pole,69  brother  to  Geoffrey 
and  Reginald.  During  a  good  part  of  this  time  Lupset  was  Regi¬ 
nald’s  companion.  That  Lupset  and  Hervet  were  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  is  therefore  certain. 

The  style  of  the  translation  is  neither  very  much  like  nor  very 
much  unlike  the  style  of  the  original  treatises  by  Lupset.  Double 
negatives  are,  to  be  sure,  very  frequent  in  the  translation;70  they 
occur  but  rarely  in  the  treatises.  But  in  other  respects  the  style 
of  the  translation  is  perhaps  as  similar  to  the  style  of  the  treatises 
as  could  be  expected  after  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  influence 
of  the  original.  For  instance,  the  treatises  are  more  forcibly  writ¬ 
ten  than  this  translation;  this  is,  perhaps,  only  because  of  the 
translator’s  desire  to  follow  the  original  as  closely  as  possible. 

To  summarize.  Lupset  said  he  had  made  a  translation  of  the 

65  Gentw.nl  Herveti  Aurelii  Quaedam  Opuscula,  Lyons,  1541,  p.  45. 

66  The  exact  date  of  Hervet’s  birth  is  unknown.  Apparently,  however,  he  entered 
Corpus  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England  (see  ibid.).  Since  he  studied  with  Lupset 
at  Corpus  for  two  years  {ibid.),  and  since  Lupset  left  Corpus  early  in  1523  or 
before,  Hervet’s  arrival  in  England  may  be  placed  about  1520. 

67  This  form  appears  also  in  the  translation,  probably  by  Lupset,  of  Colet’s 
“Sermon  to  Convocation”  (see  Lupton,  Life  of  Colet,  p.  297). 

68  See  supra,  n.  66. 

69  Gentiani  Herveti  .  .  .  Opuscula,  pp.  40,  45. 

70  See,  e.g.,  ed.  1534,  f.5 :  “they  can  not  be  suffred  to  do  nothyng,  that  is  for 
theyr  profite.”  See  also  post,  pp.  240.6  and  269.12. 
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Oeconomia.  Soon  after  his  death  a  version  bearing  Hervet’s  name 
appeared.  It  was  written  in  idiomatic  English.  Therefore  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  it  was  written  entirely  by  Hervet,  a  French¬ 
man  who  had  been  in  England  less  than  ten  years  before  the 
translation,  evidently  written  before  1529,  was  made.  Further¬ 
more,  Lupset  and  Hervet  were  intimate.  There  is  a  possibility, 
then,  that  Lupset  wrote  the  translation  and  gave  it  to  Hervet,  and 
that  after  Lupset’s  death  it  was  published  as  Hervet’s  own.  It  is 
much  more  probable,  however,  that  Hervet,  as  the  note  to  the 
reader  indicates,  had  at  least  something  to  do  with  writing  it.71 
Its  style  cannot  be  definitely  identified  as  Lupset’s,  and  in  at 
least  one  particular,  the  use  of  double  negatives,  it  is  different 
from  that  style  as  we  know  it.  Hence,  the  most  likely  conjecture 
appears  to  be  that  Hervet  wrote  it  under  Lupset’s  supervision  and 
with  considerable  help  from  him,  and  that  the  latter  therefore 
considered  the  work  as  essentially  his  own.72 

C.  N on-extant  works  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  Lupset  may  have 
written. 

I.  George  Lily  begins  his  list  of  Lupset’s  writings73  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  work: 

Dialogus,  in  quo  acerrima  quadam  reprehensione,  in  corrup- 
tos  sui  seculi  mores  inuehitur,  maxime  uero  in  deprauatam 
quorundam  in  aula  regia  consuetudinem,  qui  de  rebus  sacris  dis- 
putationes,  in  mediis  epulis,  et  compotationibus,  profanis  uer- 
borum  iurgiis  mutuo  inter  se  agitantes,  de  sacerdotali  ordine, 
et  dignitate,  parum  reuerenter  iam  turn  sentire  coeperant. 

The  manuscript  of  this  dialogue  was  evidently  burned  in  1538. 
At  this  time  Henry  VIII  feared  greatly  a  Catholic  revolt.  Reginald 
Pole  had  been  made  a  cardinal,  and  it  was  thought  that  he,  living 
on  the  continent,  was  plotting  with  several  members  of  his  family 
residing  in  England.  His  relatives  were,  therefore,  watched  very 
closely.  During  1538  his  eldest  brother,  Henry,  Lord  Montague, 
was  strongly  suspected  of  treason,  a  suspicion  which  led  to  his 
execution  on  Tower  Hill  in  December.  Lord  Montague’s  chaplain, 
John  Collins,  had  been  examined  on  several  occasions.  Among 
other  statements  made  by  Collins  was  this,  that  he  had  delivered 

71  Here  it  should  be  stated  that  Hervet,  while  with  the  Poles,  translated  Eras¬ 
mus’  Immensa  Misericordia  Dei  into  English  (see  A.  W.  Reed,  Early  Tudor  Drama, 
London,  1926,  p.  170). 

72  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  indeed,  that  Lupset  wrote  the  address  to  the 
reader. 

73  Elogia,  f.50  (v0.). 
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to  the  vicar  of  Medmenham,  Bucks,74  a  coffer  of  his  own  and  other 
written  sermons  which  were  to  be  burned  should  he  (Collins)  be 
imprisoned.75  On  November  20,  after  having  been  apprehended, 
Collins  was  asked  to  describe  the  contents  of  the  writings  delivered 
to  the  vicar,  and  why  they  had  been  burned.  His  answer  was  re¬ 
corded  as  follows:  “There  was  one  dialogue  made  by  Thomas  Lup- 
set  (the  ar)gument  whereof  was  of  the  obloquy  against  priests 
a  (Iso  there)  was  divers  sermons  preached  by  this  examinate,  and 
no  other  writings.”  He  said  that  the  reason  he  had  commanded 
them  all  to  be  burned  was  that  in  one  of  the  sermons  among 
the  papers,  a  sermon  which  had  been  preached  before  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  was  passed,  he  had  advocated  the  maintenance  of  the 
Pope’s  authority.76  From  Collins’  brief  description  of  the  dialogue 
written  by  Lupset  it  would  appear  that  this  work  was  that  men¬ 
tioned  by  George  Lily. 

II.  In  An  exhortation  to  young  men  .  .  .  Lupset  says  that  he  plans, 
if  he  can  find  time,  to  translate  the  comment  of  Simplicius  on 
Epictetus’  Enchiridion ,77  No  manuscript  or  printed  edition  that 
might  be  by  Lupset  is  known  of  this  translation  he  hoped  to  make. 

Summary  of  the  Lupset  canon  and  apocrypha. 

A.  Writings  certainly  by  him. 

1.  An  exhortacion  to  young  men  .  .  .  (Original  treatise.) 

2.  A  compendious  treatise  .  .  .  of  dieyng  well.  (Original  treatise.) 

3.  Three  Latin  letters  in  Epist.  aliq.  erudit.  .  .  . 

4.  A  dialogue  mentioned  by  George  Lily. 

B.  Writings  almost  certainly  by  him. 

5.  A  treatise  of  charitie.  (Original  treatise.) 

6.  A  sermon  of  Chrysostome  .  .  .  (Translation.) 

C.  Writings  probably  by  him. 

7.  An  English  version  of  Colet’s  “Sermon  to  Convocation.” 

8.  Lupset  probably  helped  Gentian  Hervet  translate  into  English 
the  Oeconomia  of  Xenophon. 

D.  Writings  probably  not  by  him  which  are  found  in  the  two  col¬ 
lected  editions  of  his  works. 

9.  Gathered  counsels  out  of  Saynt  Isidore.  (Translation.) 

E.  Writings  certainly  not  by  him  which  are  found  in  the  two  collected 
editions  of  his  works. 

74  The  family-seat  of  the  Poles. 

75  L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  no.  829  (p.  339). 

76  Ibid.,  no.  875  (ii). 

77  P.  262.2  ff. 
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10.  A  swete  sermon  of  .S.  Cyprian  .  .  .  (Translation,  by  Elyot.) 

11.  The  rules  of  a  Christian  lyfe  made  by  .  .  .  Mirandula.  (Trans¬ 
lation,  by  Elyot.) 

Lupset  proposed  to  translate  the  comment  of 
Simplicius  on  Epictetus’  Enchiridion. 

All  of  these  writings  were  printed  and  are  extant  except  (i)  the 
dialogue  mentioned  by  Lily,  the  manuscript  of  which  was  apparently 
burned,  and  (2)  the  translation  Lupset  proposed  to  make,  but  evidently 
did  not  make,  of  Simplicius’  comment  on  Epictetus’  Enchiridion. 


ADDENDUM 

A  1534  edition  of  the  Gathered  counsels  out  of  Saynt  Isidore  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  A  Short-title  Catalogue  ...  of  English  Books  (1475-1640) , 
compiled  by  A.  W.  Pollard  and  G.  R.  Redgrave,  London,  1926,  no. 
14270.  A  volume  is  in  the  library  of  Sir  R.  L.  Harmsworth. 


XIII. 


CONCLUSION 

The  man;  the  significance  of  his  works. 

THERE  are  extant,  as  already  seen,  numerous  references  by 
his  contemporaries  to  Lupset’s  character  and  ability.  Almost 
all  of  these  are  unfortunately  of  a  rather  general  nature.  Many, 
furthermore,  are  highly  eulogistic;  hence  some  discounting  is,  per¬ 
haps,  required.  George  Lily,  for  example,  begins  his  account  of 
him  as  follows:  Vix  ulli  felicius  unquam  inter  Britannos,  quarn 
Thomae  Lupseto  ingenium  contigit.1  In  an  attempt  to  see  the  man 
as  he  really  was,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  supplement  and  com¬ 
pare  the  information  afforded  by  the  statements  of  his  friends  with 
that  which  his  works  and  the  facts  of  his  life  have  to  offer. 

The  praise  most  often  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  accounts  that 
have  come  down  to  us  pertains  to  his  learning.  Before  the  list  Ed¬ 
ward  Braynewode  compiled  of  Lupset’s  writings,  were  placed 
these  words :  .  .  .  homo  .  .  .  erat  pro  sua  doctrina,  sapientia,  et 
conuersatione  plurimum  aestimatus  ac  laudatus  ab  Erasmo  atque 
aliis  eius  aetatis  eruditis.2  As  the  foregoing  pages  have  shown, 
Lupset  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  erudition  and  scholastic  attain¬ 
ments.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  impression  which  as  a 
young  man  he  made  upon  Bude,3  the  compliments  paid  him  in  two 
letters  written  by  the  University  of  Oxford  to  Wolsey  and  Lin- 
acre,4  the  poems  of  John  Leland  which  celebrate  his  genius,5  and 
the  inscription  placed  over  his  remains.6  His  pupil,  Gentian  Her- 
vet,  referred  to  him  as  uir  Graece  et  Latine  doctus,  et  singulari 
ingenii  dote  preditus.  ... 7  About  his  conversation  there  are  fewer 
and  less-direct  statements.  Erasmus  spoke  of  being  delighted  with 

1  Elogia,  f.49  (v0.).  See  also  the  beginning  of  Leland’s  second  poem  on  p.  123. 

2  Bale’s  Index,  p.  443.  Cf.  .  .  .  Lupsetus  Anglus,  uir  eloquentia,  doctrina,  pietate 

.  .  .  tnagnopere  excellens  .  .  .  ( Vita  Reg.  Poll,  1563,  f.8). 

3  See  p.  63 ;  also  p.  62. 

4  Pp.  96  f. 

6  Pp.  121  ff. 

6  P.  145.  Note  also  the  title-page  of  A  treatise  of  dieyng  well  (p.  263). 

7  Opuscula  (1541),  p.  40.  Note  also,  .  .  .  uiro  doctissimo  Thoma  Lupseto  .  .  . 

{ibid.,  p.  45).  Nicholas  Harpsfield  {ob.  1575)  called  him  egregie  eruditus  {Hist. 
Angl.  Eccles.,  1622,  p.  644). 
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his  companionship  when  both  were  at  Cambridge.8  Bude  described 
him  as  iuvenis  omnino  ingenuus,  specimen  honestatis  et  comitatis 
vel  Anglicae  vel  qualiscumque  et  natales  generosos  praeferens  cum 
eruditione  non  mediocri.9  Of  more  significance  is  the  fact  that 
Thomas  Starkey  in  his  Dialogue  represented  him  as  a  conversa¬ 
tionalist  of  no  mean  ability.  Furthermore,  had  Lupset  not  been  a 
brilliant  talker,  he  would  never,  it  is  certain,  have  so  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  his  contemporaries  with  his  learning.  It  was  not  because  of 
his  works,  which  were  published  after  his  death,10  that  he  was  re¬ 
nowned  in  his  own  day,  but  on  account  of  his  oral  utterances.  His 
reputation,  as  is  also  true  of  Grocyn  and  William  Latimer,  was 
undoubtedly  owing  in  good  part  to  his  conversation,  though,  as 
with  these  other  men,  it  was  enhanced  by  his  success  as  a  teacher. 
That  in  this  capacity  he  showed  marked  ability  is  evident.  Here 
it  is  unnecessary  to  rely  solely  on  the  praise  given  him  by  More, 
George  Lily,  and  others  when  he  was  Professor  of  Humanity  at 
Oxford,11  for  in  his  works  is  strikingly  apparent  the  great  care 
that  he  took  to  order  his  material  logically  and  clearly,  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  point  was  made  before  proceeding  to  the  next  one,  and 
to  clarify  and  give  added  interest  to  his  thoughts  by  specific  exam¬ 
ples  and  illustrations.  Gifted  with  the  ability  to  imbibe  knowledge, 
he  also  had  the  happy  faculty  of  imparting  it  to  others. 

That  his  life  was  indeed  a  very  godly  one  goes  without  saying. 
The  statements  of  his  contemporaries,  the  tenor  of  his  works,  the 
great  love  that  Colet  and  Pole  had  for  him, — all  these  reveal  that 
he  was  without  question  a  thorough  Christian.12  An  interesting 
proof  of  the  great  influence  upon  him  of  Colet’s  piety  is  found  in 
a  letter  from  Erasmus  to  Lupset  of  August  23,  1521.  Having  writ¬ 
ten  to  Erasmus  that  he  was  planning  to  make  Colet  his  exemplar, 
Lupset  was  admonished  as  follows: 

As  to  your  wholly  abstaining  from  suppers,  after  Colet’s  example,  I 

8P-  45- 

9  Epist.  Budaei,  1520,  p.  18. 

10  Lily  writes,  in  his  Elogia:  Ex  eius  scriptis  nihil  usquam  adhuc  publice  prodiit, 
cum  omnia  potius  ad  privatum  usum  penes  se  domi  suae,  vivens  deponeret,  quam 
alibi  post  mortem  publicanda  relinqueret. 

11  See  pp.  94  and  96  f. 

12  The  only  real  blot  on  his  career  known  to  us  was  his  treatment  of  Lee  during 
the  latter’s  quarrel  with  Erasmus.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  Lupset’s  part  in 
the  affair  is  that  he  showed  little  tact,  and  that  as  a  controversialist  he  was  not 
above  the  practices  of  his  age. 
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do  not  approve  of  it,  any  more  than  I  approved  of  it  in  his  case.  If  you 
feel  that  at  your  age  the  bodily  energies  need  curbing,  you  will  effect 
this  more  successfully,  in  my  opinion,  by  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking  than  by  severe  and  prolonged  abstinence.13 

Whether  this  advice  was  taken  we  do  not  know.14  What  makes  the 
passage  significant  is  that,  in  addition  to  revealing  how  complete 
was  his  admiration  for  Colet,  it  affords  positive  evidence  of  the 
presence  in  Lupset’s  character  of  an  ascetic  strain. 

Harvel  emphasized  Lupset’s  “grete  loving  mynde  to  his 
trends.”15  Erasmus  wrote  of  him  to  Colet,  “No  one  could  be  more 
attached  to  you  than  he  is,”16  and  to  More,  “Nothing  can  be  more 
grateful  or  loving  than  his  character.”17  What  is  perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  thing  in  his  career  is  that  his  personality  was  such  as 
to  cause  almost  all  those  people  he  came  in  contact  with  to  love 
him.  Dean  Colet  acted  for  many  years  as  a  father  to  him.18  And 
Erasmus  wrote  to  Pole  in  1525,  .  .  .  Lupsetus,  quem  semper  filii 
loco  dilexi.  .  .  ,19  Thomas  Winter,  his  pupil,  was  very  fond  of 
him  indeed,20  as  was  More.21  Leonicus  wrote  of  him  to  Tunstall: 
“You  promise  to  regard  what  is  done  for  him  as  if  done  for  you”;22 
later  Leonicus  was  to  speak  of  him  as  “my  well  loved  Lupset.”23 
Men  of  very  different  ages  and  walks  in  life  were  among  his  dear¬ 
est  acquaintances :  he  was  greatly  loved  by  Pole,  who  was  slightly 
younger,  a  contemplative  scholar;  among  his  close  friends  were 
two  men  of  affairs  who  were  much  older — Andrew  Smith,  a  notary, 
and  Paul  Withypoll,  a  prominent  London  merchant.24  He  was  inti¬ 
mate  with  John  Walker,  one  of  Pole’s  servants.25  We  know  him 
to  have  had  a  number  of  other  traits,  in  addition  to  those  already 

13  Lupton,  Life  of  Colet,  p.  150,  n.  2.  For  the  Latin  see  Allen,  iv,  Ep.  1229.5  ff. 
See  also  ante,  p.  36. 

14  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  temperance  rather  than  strict  asceticism  is 
stressed  in  his  works  (see  esp.  p.  246.3  ff.).  Cf.,  however,  p.  221.34  f- 

15  P.  146.  See  also  line  12  of  Leland’s  first  poem  on  p.  123,  and  p.  235.28  ff. 

16  P-  45- 

17  P.  46.  Of  Lupset’s  many  expressions  of  gratitude  to  Erasmus  see  esp.  Ep.  9. 
28  ff. 

18  See  esp.  p.  36. 

19  Epist.  Reg.  Poll,  i,  394.  See  also  ante,  p.  57. 

20  See  p.  129,  n.  42. 

21  See  p.  57. 

22  P.  109. 

23  Card.  Pole  and  his  Early  Friends,  p.  81  (see  also  ibid.,  pp.  79  f.  and  83). 

24  See  pp.  125  f. 

26  See  p.  265.16  et  passim. 
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cited,  of  an  admirable  kind.  Hero-worship,  closely  connected  with 
which  was  loyalty  to  the  many  men  he  admired,26  was  one  of 
them;  he  looked  up  to  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Pole  with  great  re¬ 
spect.27  If  the  evidence  of  his  own  writings  is  any  proof,  modesty 
was  another.28  Still  another  was  his  eagerness  to  help  others.29 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  treatment  of  Lee,  there  is  little 
question  that  Lupset  was  truthful  in  saying  that  the  reason  he 
tried  to  prevail  with  Lee  was  interest  in  his  welfare.30  Also,  his 
affability  was  commented  on  by  Bude,31  and  De  Brie  spoke  of  his 
animi  candor  et  sermonis  gratia?2  It  is  not  surprising  that  Botz- 
heim  and  his  circle  were  very  hospitable  to  him  during  his  visit  to 
Constance.33  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  made  friends  wherever  he 
went;34  without  question  he  was  of  a  sociable  disposition,  and  very 
likeable. 

Precocious  as  a  young  man,  he  was  evidently  somewhat  high- 
strung.36  In  his  letters  is  discernible  a  certain  nervous  intensity.36 
His  impatient,  instant  revolt  against  the  mediaeval  curriculum  at 
Cambridge  indicates  that  impetuosity  was  also  one  of  his  traits. 
Knight  wrote  that  some  one — he  does  not  state  who — styled  Lup¬ 
set  as  vir  in  omnibus  jestinabundus ,37  This  phrase  recalls  Lupset’s 
remark  at  the  end  of  a  letter  to  Erasmus  written  at  Paris,  “I  shall 
stay  here  this  month  and  some  days  following,  and  shall  then  rush 
back  to  England,”38  and  the  fact  that,  having  neglected  to  bring 
to  the  wife  of  Bude  some  rings  Pace  had  promised  her,  he  offered 
as  his  excuse  his  hastiness  in  departing  from  England.39  He  apolo¬ 
gized  for  the  shortness  of  one  of  his  letters  by  saying  that  he  was 

28  E.g.,  his  defense  of  Erasmus  against  Lee  (see  esp.  Ep.  4.21  ff.).  His  bestowal 
of  praise  on  many  of  his  acquaintances  is  noticeable  (see,  e.g.,  p.  127  and  Epp.  9. 
100  ff.;  io.ioff.;  n.4ff.). 

27  See  pp.  45  and  176  f. ;  56  and  Ep.  9.28  ff. ;  pp.  113  ff. 

28  See,  e.g.,  pp.  53,  207.2  f.,  266.22  ff.,  and  Epp.  4.36  f. ;  6.64  ff. 

29  See,  e.g.,  pp.  118  f. 

30  See  p.  75. 

31  P.  65. 

32  Forst.-Gunth.,  op.  cit.,  p.  75.9. 

33  See  p.  108. 

34  See  pp.  67  f.,  71,  75,  and  107  f. 

35  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was  consumptive. 

36  See  esp.  pp.  107  f.,  which  reveal  Lupset  as,  perhaps,  abnormally  apprehensive 
and  inquisitive. 

37  Life  of  Colet  (1724),  p.  iii.  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  this  reference  to  an 
earlier  authority  than  Knight. 

38  Ep.  2.23  ff. 

39  Ep.  3.15  ff- 
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engaged  in  various  business;40  this  reason  he  also  gave  for  his 
failure  to  take  at  Oxford  on  the  specified  day  the  oath — already 
once  postponed — required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree.41  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  was  ever  in  a  hurry  that  he 
often  procrastinated.42  It  will  be  recalled  that  he  did  not  send 
Erasmus,  who  had  requested  one,  a  copy  of  the  De  sanitate 
tuendap3  that  he  failed  to  give  Erasmus  the  information  about 
Colet  that  Erasmus  asked  for  when  planning  to  write  the  Dean’s 
life,44  that  for  a  while  he  neglected  to  pay  John  Dome,  the  Oxford 
bookseller,  for  a  book  he  had  bought,45  and  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion  Erasmus  took  him  to  task  for  not  writing  to  him.46 

To  return  to  his  impetuosity.  Honest,  straightforward,  out¬ 
spoken,  as  his  letters  clearly  reveal,  he  seems  at  times  to  have  also 
been  indiscreet.  His  “betrayal”  of  the  Julius  ExcIusus—-sn\\\c}\  act, 
whatever  it  was,  he  attributed  to  his  youth47 — was  one  of  these 
instances.  His  dealings  with  Lee  in  Louvain  constitute  another.48 
And  on  May  10,  1527,  Leonicus  wrote  to  Pole: 

I  ask  you  what  kind  of  a  man  is  this  Lupset  of  yours?  Because,  when 
some  months  ago  he  came  hither  to  accompany  you  to  France,  he  prom¬ 
ised  me  to  carry  my  news  to  the  Bishop  of  London:  and  further  he 
added  some  silly  jokes  to  the  sober  notes  of  More,  which  he  sent  me. 
Is  this  the  way  to  treat  me?  Or  is  it  not  wicked  to  treat  a  well  deserving 
old  friend  so  impudently?49 

It  would  appear,  also,  that  more  than  once  he  deliberately  acted 
on  his  own  responsibility  when  he  was  not  warranted  in  doing  so. 
It  was  evidently  without  More’s  permission  that  he  published  the 
second  edition,  containing  many  typographical  errors,  of  the 
Utopia.50  He  exceeded  the  allowance  granted  Winter  by  Wolsey;51 

40  Ep.  2.1  f. 

41 P.  100. 

42  His  desire  for  leisure  to  devote  to  his  studies  may  be  mentioned  here  as  a 
possible  reason  for  this  habitual  haste  (see  pp.  124,  235.1  ff.,  and  265.21  ff.). 

43  P.63. 

44  P.  85. 

45  Pp.  97  f. 

46  See  pp.  57  and  Ep.  9.3  ff. 

47  See  p.  56. 

48  See  pp.  74  ff. 

49  Card.  Pole  and  his  Early  Friends,  p.  95. 

50  See  pp.  63  f. 

51  P.  128. 
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it  was  because  of  this,  very  probably,  that  he  was  for  a  while  in 
the  Cardinal’s  bad  graces.52  He  had,  apparently,  a  strong  will  of 
his  own. 

The  influence  of  Colet  on  his  character  and  opinions  was  con¬ 
siderable  indeed.  From  the  Dean  came  Lupset’s  early  detestation 
of  scholasticism,  an  aversion  that  never  left  him.  As  did  Colet, 
Lupset  devoted  his  interest  to  the  practical  problems  of  righteous 
living  rather  than  to  those  theological  disputes  which  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  these  problems.  “Gaspar,”  the  pupil  of  Colet  pre¬ 
sented  in  Erasmus’  Piet  as  Puerilis,  said  that  among  other  things 
the  Dean  had  taught  him  was,  as  Seebohm  renders  it,  “to  keep 
firmly  to  the  Bible  and  the  Apostles’  Creed,  and  let  divines,  if  they 
like,  dispute  about  the  rest.”68  This  advice  is  in  essence  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  part  of  that  which  Lupset  gives  Edmund  Withypoll.  Read 
the  New  Testament,  he  says;  the  whole  course  of  a  virtuous  life 
is  to  be  found  there.  But,  he  continues,  “leue  deuisinge  thervpon: 
submit  your  selfe  to  the  expositions  of  holy  doctours.  .  .  .  Your 
obedience  to  the  vniuersal  faith  shal  excuse  you  before  god,  al¬ 
though  it  might  be  in  a  false  belefe.  .  .  .  ”54  Like  Colet  again, 
Lupset  was  a  Christian  humanist.  Unlike  him,  however,  Lupset 
had  a  very  broad  attitude  toward  pagan  literature.56  Far  from 
distrusting  the  classics,  as  did  Colet,  he  realized  fully  that  they 
were  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
order  and  conduct  one’s  life.  Many  of  Lupset’s  ideas,  many  ele¬ 
ments  in  his  philosophy,  may  be  traced  to  the  direct  influence  upon 
him  of  the  writings  of  pagan  authors.  This  is  not  true  of  Colet. 

In  placing  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  pagan  literature  in 
creating  a  better  understanding  of  the  practical  application  of 
Christian  ethics,  and  on  the  value  to  be  gained  from  a  scholarly 
examination  of  the  New  Testament,  Lupset  was  one  of  the  more 
advanced  northern  humanists  of  his  day.  Yet  in  many  ways  he 
was,  as  Starkey  depicts  him  in  the  Dialogue,  very  conservative. 
For  those  who  were  active  in  questioning  the  orthodox  religion  he 
had  nothing  but  contempt.  He  says  to  Edmund  Withypoll,  “Euer 
conforme  your  consent  to  agre  with  Christes  church,”  and  points 
out  “howe  folishe  medlars  be  daylie  sore  punysed.”56  In  another 

52  See  p.  129. 

68  Op.  cit.,  p.  53. 

64  P.  244.15  ff. 

55  See  pp.  135  f. 

56  P.  244.17  ff. 
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place  he  gives  him  the  advice,  “Let  common  ceremonies  and  all 
olde  customes  alone.”57  Again, 

You  falle  in  to  presumption,  when  you  grudge  agaynste  your  rulers, 
though  they  be  worthy  of  all  disprayses.  You  presume,  when  you  med- 
del  with  them,  that  be  not  vnder  you.  You  presume,  whan  you  take  in 
hande  to  amende  this  or  that,  where  your  parte  is  not  to  speake.  And 
specially  you  be  presumptuous,  when  you  dare  crake,  that  you  knowe 
goddes  wil.  Leue  therfore  my  good  Edmond,  al  maner  of  meddlynge. 

58 

How  thoroughly  he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  such  agitators  as 
Simon  Fish,  whose  A  supplicacyon  for  the  beggars  was  being  circu¬ 
lated  in  London  in  1529,  is  clear  from  the  following  passage,  which 
comes  at  almost  the  end  of  An  exhortacion  to  young  men  .  .  . : 

And  one  thinge  beleue  me,  my  good  withipol,  that  in  redynge  of 
these  olde  substanciall  workes,  the  whiche  I  haue  named  vnto  you,  shal 
besyde  the  perfection  of  knowlege,  gender  a  certayne  judgement  in  you, 
that  you  shal  neuer  take  delite  nor  pleasure  in  the  trifles  and  vayne 
inuentions  that  men  nowe  a  daies  write,  to  the  inquietinge  of  all  good 
order:  by  reason  that  the  moste  parte  of  men  that  rede  these  new  flitter¬ 
ing  workes,  lacke  perfecte  iudgement  to  dyscryue  a  weyghtye  sentence 
frome  a  lyghte  clause,  the  whiche  iudgemente  can  not  be  gotten  but  by 
a  longe  exercysynge  of  our  wittes  with  the  best  sorte  of  writers.  And  to 
me  it  is  a  pitiful  thynge,  to  beholde  the  folishe  dremes  of  these  yonge 
clerkes  in  mens  handes:  &  to  se  these  noble  olde  workes  of  the  holy 
fathers  and  philosophers  lye  vntouched.  Where  if  these  newe  wryters 
speke  any  thynge  well,  it  is  piked  out  of  these  aunciente  bokes.  But 
what  so  euer  these  petye  clarkes  pike  out  nowe  a  dayes,  for  the  mooste 
parte  it  is  defaced  and  broughte  out  of  good  fashion  with  theyr  yuel 
handelynge.59 

Though  Lupset’s  attack  here  is  largely  on  the  literary  aspects  of 
the  works  which  were  appearing  during  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
his  greatest  objection  to  these  books  was  that  they  were,  as  he 
says,  stirring  up  trouble.  Hating  disorder  of  any  kind,  he  dreaded 
any  change  in  the  status  quo. 

Lupset’s  greatest  interest  was  scholarship.  To  his  studies  he 
evidently  devoted  almost  all  of  the  leisure  he  could  obtain  while 

57  p.  257.3  f. 

58  P.  257.21  ff.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connection  with  his  dislike  of  “med¬ 
dlers,”  that  he  wrote  a  dialogue  against  those  who  were  attacking  the  priesthood 
(see  pp.  172  f.). 

59  P.  262.6  ff. 
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engaged  in  a  career  that  was — in  spite,  it  would  appear,  of  his 
real  wishes60 — such  an  active  one.  It  was  as  a  scholar  that  he  was 
known  in  his  own  day.  Yet,  like  so  many  of  the  early  English  hu¬ 
manists — Grocyn  and  William  Latimer,  for  example — he  produced 
no  work  of  scholarship.  His  contemporaries  regarded  him  as  a 
man  of  much  promise;61  great  things  were  expected  of  him.  But 
he  died  when  he  was  still  comparatively  young,  and  the  promise 
was  but  partly  fulfilled.  And  because  he  left  no  tangible,  fitting 
memorial  of  the  influence  he  exerted  on  his  own  and  the  succeed¬ 
ing  age,  his  importance  in  the  development  of  English  scholarship 
has  quite  naturally  been  underestimated.  To  begin  with,  no  Eng¬ 
lishman  was  so  closely  connected  as  he  with  so  many  of  the  out¬ 
standing  events  in  this  development  during  the  first  three  decades 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  St.  Paul’s  School  was  founded;  a  marked 
change  took  place  in  the  curricula  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford; 
Erasmus’  New  Testament,  of  which  a  good  part  of  the  editing  was 
done  on  English  soil,  was  published;  More’s  Utopia  and  Linacre’s 
Latin  translations  of  Galen  appeared.  As  has  been  seen,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Lupset’s  life  necessarily  encompasses  all  these  achieve¬ 
ments.  Therefore  he  is  a  figure  highly  interesting  to  a  student 
of  the  cultural  history  of  the  period.  Furthermore,  being  so  much 
a  part  of  the  advance  made  in  English  scholarship,  he  must  have 
certainly  done  not  a  little,  one  would  suppose,  to  effect  that  ad¬ 
vance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  Englishman  did  more  than  he.  By 
helping  to  publish  the  works  of  others,  by  defending  the  “very 
pious  labors”02  of  Erasmus  in  criticizing  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  and,  much  more  important,  by  filling  with  admiration 
for  the  classics  the  young  men  of  the  next  generation,  he  aided 
greatly  in  bringing  nearer  the  golden  age  of  the  English  renais¬ 
sance.  In  certain  of  the  lines  which,  when  Lupset  was  returning 
from  abroad,  Leland  addressed  to  him,  there  is  high  tribute  paid 
him  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humane  letters  in  England. 
Four  are  particularly  worth  recalling  here: 

Artes  in  patriam  bonas  reducis, 

Linguas  restituis  politiores, 

Thesauros  veterum  invehis  librorum 
Doctos,  &  recolis  chorum  disertum.63 

60  See  p.  124. 

61  Note  Leonicus  to  Latimer:  “Lupset,  .  .  .  that  youth  of  great  promise,  is  also 
with  us”  {Card.  Pole  and  his  Early  Friends,  p.  57). 

82  Lupset  uses  these  words  in  speaking  of  Erasmus’  scholarship  (Ep.  4.22  f.). 

63  P.  123. 
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It  was  inevitable  that,  after  once  becoming  definitely  established 
in  England,  humanistic  scholarship  was  to  make  rapid  progress 
there;  the  enthusiasm  of  one  generation  would  create  still  greater 
enthusiasm  in  the  next.  The  honor  of  having  planted  the  seed  is 
shared  by  Grocyn  and  Linacre.  To  several  men  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  nourished  the  seed  when  it  first  started  to  grow.  One  of 
the  foremost  of  these  was  Lupset. 

An  interesting  and  important  figure  in  the  development  of  Eng¬ 
lish  scholarship,  he  merits,  therefore,  far  more  attention  than  the 
students  of  early  English  humanism  have  hitherto  paid  him. 
Moreover — and  this  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized — his  name 
should  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  any  history  of  the  rise  of 
English  literary  prose.  This  is  because  he  was,  as  what  follows 
will  show,  one  of  the  very  first  to  develop  an  English  prose-style 
which  is,  in  its  manner  of  expressing  ideas  lucidly  and  in  a  literary 
form,  basically  modern.  And,  to  go  farther,  it  may  be  said  that  no 
one  before  him  wrote  English  expository  prose  which  is  at  the 
same  time  both  as  dignified  and  graceful  without  being  so  rhetori¬ 
cal  and  labored  that  it  lacks  ease,  and  as  clear  and  idiomatic  with¬ 
out  carrying  the  natural  simplicity  of  colloquial  speech  to  an 
extreme. 

In  the  preceding  pages  several  features  of  Lupset’s  English 
works  have  been  touched  upon.  Of  the  characteristics  already 
mentioned,  the  following,  being  the  most  significant,  are  here  re¬ 
peated: 

1.  The  strong  and  direct  influence  they  show  of  humanistic  and 
patristic  thought,  and  of  the  general  manner  of  expressing  that 
thought  in  literary  form.64 

2.  The  conscious  and  painstaking  artistry  with  which  the  works  were 
constructed.06 

3.  The  artistic  use  made  in  them  of  colorful  details.66 

Lupset’s  An  exhortacion  to  young  men  .  .  . 07  is  far  and  away  a 
more  finished  English  essay  than  any  written  in  that  language  by 
any  other  author  up  to  the  time  when  this  work  appeared.  Reveal- 

64  See  esp.  pp.  131,  134  ff.,  and  140  ff. 

65  See  esp.  pp.  140  ff. 

66  See  esp.  pp.  133  ff.  and  142. 

67  I  choose  this  work,  rather  than  the  treatise  on  dying  well,  because  the  date 
of  the  Exhortacion  is  certain  (Aug.,  1529). 
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ing  a  combination  of  line  and  color  hitherto  but  very  imperfectly 
realized  in  any  English  treatise,68  it  is  constructed  logically  and 
artistically,  and  contains — though  in,  of  course,  a  somewhat  ele¬ 
mentary  state — that  compounding  of  the  general  with  the  con¬ 
crete,  of  exposition  with  description  and  narration,  which  is  found 
in  the  best  didactic  essays  of  today. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  Lupset’s  works  is  the 
smoothness  of  their  style.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  state¬ 
ment  has  been  made  that  the  sentences  flow  easily.  A  skillful  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  unity,  coherence,  and 
emphasis,  of  logical  order  and  nice  proportion,  in  the  small  as  well 
as  the  larger  elements  of  the  treatises,  is  particularly  to  be  noticed. 
To  be  noticed  also  is  that  his  prose,  generally  speaking,  is  neither 
so  informal  and  colloquial  as  to  appear  crude  and  awkward,  nor 
so  labored  as  to  appear  highly  artificial.  In  this  lies  its  modernity. 
Greatly  influenced,  as  modern  English  has  been,  by  the  artistic 
lucidity,  dignity,  and  grace  found  in  the  classics,  its  phrasing  and 
sentence-structure- — and  it  is  with  these  details  we  are  especially 
concerned  here69 — seem  to  us  neither  naive  nor  affectedly  stylistic, 
but  normal. 

In  the  passages  that  follow,  the  spelling  and  punctuation  have 
been  modernized  as  much  as  possible,  for  these  adjuncts  are  often 
misleading  indications  of  an  author’s  actual  style.  In  several  in¬ 
stances,  also,  archaic  diction  has  been  slightly  modified.  In  addi¬ 
tion  it  should  be  said  that,  unless  otherwise  stated,  every  quotation 
here  given  has  been  chosen  with  the  idea  of  its  being  a  passage 
as  typical  of  its  author’s  expository  manner  as  can  be  found. 

These  words  occur  in  An  exhortacion  to  young  men  .  .  . : 

In  making  your  bargain,  keep  faith  and  promise;  deceive  no  man  with 
any  guile  or  false  color.  For  let  it  be  ever  in  your  fantasy  how  the  gains 
that  you  should  get  with  such  untrue  dealing  be  contained  under  your 
third,  that  is  to  say,  under  your  least,  care,  where  the  breaking  of  faith 
and  promise,  with  false  deceit  and  untrue  dealing,  sore  hurteth  your 
soul,  in  whom  resteth  your  chief  thought.  And  by  falsehood  you  could 
not  get  so  much  of  riches  as  by  the  same  you  should  lose  of  honesty  and 

68  As  in,  for  instance,  Colet’s  A  ryght  fruitfull  monition  ccmcernynge  the  order 
of  a  good  christen  mannes  lyfe  .  .  .  (date  unknown),  More’s  Dialogue  (written 
in  1528),  Tyndale’s  The  obedience  of  a  Christen  man  .  .  .  (1528),  and  Simon 
Fish’s  A  supplicacyon  for  the  beggars  ( c .  1529). 

69  For  a  detailed  treatment  of  Lupset’s  vocabulary,  style,  etc.,  see  pp.  323  ff. 
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goodness.  Wherefore  travail  ever  as  the  degrees  of  these  three  things 
shall  require.70 

The  order  here  is  essentially  that  of  modern  literary  English.  The 
second  sentence  ends,  to  be  sure,  with  a  subordinate  clause,  but 
this  clause  is  rightly  put  where  it  is  for  emphasis.  The  relative 
length  of  the  different  sentences  is  also  noticeable.  The  second  is 
naturally  longer  than  the  others  because  it  contains  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  wherein  the  precept  stated  briefly  in  the  first  bears  on  the 
general  theme  of  the  treatise.  The  third,  which  is  much  shorter 
than  the  second,  by  a  brief  statement  more  definitely  reiterates 
the  preceding  thought.  The  fourth,  still  shorter,  enforces  the  main 
topic  of  the  entire  essay. 

Somewhat  more  oratorical  than  the  passage  just  given,  the  quo¬ 
tation  which  follows — also  taken  from  An  exhortacion  to  young 
men  .  .  . — illustrates  Lupset’s  artistic  repetition  of  words  and 
phrases  and  his  ability  to  use  antithesis  without  making  his  style 
appear  stilted  and  objectionably  self-conscious: 

Wherefore  I  cannot  warn  you  too  often,  to  take  heed  of  this  counsel, 
and  you  cannot  too  often  hear  the  same.  The  jeopardy  is  not  small  if 
you  should  forget  this  tale:  it  is  no  less  peril  than  utter  shame  in  this 
world,  with  death  everlasting.  Wheresoever  is  slander,  there  is  shame; 
greater  slander  there  can  be  none,  than  followeth  on  all  sides  the  unjust 
rich  man.  And  he  ever,  wheresoever  he  be,  gathereth  unjustly  riches, 
that  careth  chiefly  for  these  worldly  promotions;  the  which  man  hath, 
I  say,  both  in  his  life  extreme  shame,  and  also  after  this  life  extreme 
punishment.71 

Where  before  1529,  when  An  exhortacion  to  young  men  .  .  . 
was  written,  is  it  possible  to  find  an  English  prose-style  both  as 
highly  developed  and  as  modern  as  that  of  Lupset’s  works?  Noth¬ 
ing  written  in  the  fourteenth  century  begins  to  approach  their 
effectiveness  of  expression.  As  Dr.  Krapp  has  pointed  out  in  a 
book  to  which  I  am  considerably  indebted  here,  The  Rise  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Literary  Prose ,72  Chaucer’s  part  in  helping  to  produce  an  Eng¬ 
lish  prose-technique  was  “almost  negligible.”73  Preferring  to  write 
in  verse,  he  was  little  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  prose.  An 

70  P.  247.16  ff. 

71  p.  252.21  ff. 

72  New  York,  1915.  Here  I  should  like  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  also  to 
English  Prose  Selections,  ed.  H.  Craik,  New  York,  1916,  vol.  i. 

73  P.  10. 
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example  of  his  expository  style  shows  clearly  how  immature  his 
prose  is : 

Now  will  I  pray  meekly  every  discreet  person  that  readeth  or  heareth 
this  little  treatise  to  have  my  rude  inditing  for  excused,  and  my  super¬ 
fluity  of  words,  for  two  causes.  The  first  cause  is  for  that  curious  indit¬ 
ing  and  hard  sentence  is  full  heavy  at  once  for  such  a  child  to  learn. 
And  the  second  cause  is  this,  that  soothly  me  seemeth  better  to  write 
unto  a  child  twice  a  good  sentence,  than  he  forget  it  once.74 

The  simple  artless  prose  of  The  Voiage  and  Travayle  of  Sir  John 
Maunderville  is  even  more  immature.  Sentence-constructions  at 
all  complex  are  not  attempted,  with  the  result  that  there  is  merely 
a  series  of  brief  statements: 

Whoso  will  go  longer  upon  the  sea  and  come  nearer  to  Jerusalem — 
you  shall  go  from  Cyprus  by  sea  to  port  Jaffa,  for  that  is  the  next  haven 
to  Jerusalem,  for  from  that  haven  it  is  but  a  day’s  journey  and  a  half 
to  Jerusalem.  And  that  haven  is  called  Jaffa,  and  the  town  Affe  after 
one  of  Noah’s  sons  that  men  call  Japheth,  that  founded  it,  and  now  it  is 
called  Joppa.  And  ye  shall  understand  that  it  is  the  eldest  town  of  the 
world,  for  it  was  made  before  Noah’s  flood,  and  there  be  the  bones  of  a 
giant’s  side  that  be  forty  feet  long.75 

The  prose  of  John  Trevisa  was,  says  Dr.  Krapp,  written  “natu¬ 
rally,  crudely,  laboriously.”76 

There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  writers  contem¬ 
porary  with  Chaucer  who  tried  to  make  prose  a  literary  medium. 
Thomas  Usk,  for  instance,  achieved  a  highly  artificial  style  by 
courting  the  unnatural.  By  such  means  as  wrenching  the  normal 
word-order  of  colloquial  speech,  he  wrote  prose  which  is  seldom 
lofty,  and  often  unintelligible.77  Others,  notably  Richard  Rolle, 

74  Works,  ed.  Skeat,  New  York,  1894,  p.  396.  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the 
prologue  to  A  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe. 

75  Ed.  J.  Ashton,  London,  1887,  p.  29. 

76  Op.  cit.,  p.  22.  An  example  follows:  “If  men  blame  that  is  not  worthy  to  be 
blamed,  then  they  be  to  blame.  Clerks  know  well  enough  that  no  sinful  man  doth 
so  well  that  he  ne  might  do  better,  ne  make  so  good  a  translation  that  it  ne  might 
be  better.  Therefore  Origen  made  two  translations,  and  Jerome  translated  thrice 
the  Psalter.  I  desire  not  translation  of  these  the  best  that  might  be,  for  that  were 
an  idle  desire  for  any  man  that  is  now  alive,  but  I  would  have  a  skillful  transla¬ 
tion,  that  might  be  known  and  understood.”  This  is  from  the  preface  to  Trevisa’s 
English  translation  (c.  1387)  of  Higden’s  Polychronicon,  which  preface  is  reprinted 
in  Fifteenth  Century  Prose  and  Verse,  n.d.,  ed.  A.  W.  Pollard.  The  above  passage 
is  on  p.  207. 

77  Krapp,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 
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tried  to  elevate  prose  by  borrowing  some  of  the  marked  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  verse.  Alliteration  and  metrical  cadences  frequently  appear 
in  Rolle’s  emotional  passages.78  When  his  appeal  is  to  the  intellect, 
however,  he  can  write  simply  and  directly,  as  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  reveals: 

Many  men  are  covetous  of  worldly  worship  and  earthly  riches,  and 
think  night  and  day,  dreaming  and  waking,  how  and  what  manner  they 
might  win  thereto,  and  forget  the  mind  of  themselves  of  the  pains  of  hell 
and  of  the  joys  of  heaven.  Soothly  they  are  not  wise:  they  are  like  unto 
children  that  run  after  butterflies,  and,  for  they  look  not  to  their  feet, 
they  fall  sometimes,  and  break  their  legs.79 

The  overuse  of  coordinate  constructions  is  noticeable  here;  the 
author  shows,  in  marked  contrast  to  Lupset,  very  little  regard  for 
a  nice  relation  of  the  different  members  of  a  sentence.  And  when 
Rolle  attempts  a  complex  sentence-structure,  he  is  unable  to  avoid 
crudity  and  obscureness: 

Nevertheless  me  thinks  it  is  good  unto  thee  that,  when  thou  disposes 
thee  for  to  think  of  God  as  I  have  before  said,  or  one  other  wise,  if  thy 
heart  be  dull  and  mirk,  and  feels  neither  wit  nor  savour,  nor  devotion 
for  to  think,  but  only  of  a  naked  desire  and  a  weak  will,  that  thou 
would  fain  think  of  God,  but  thou  cannot,  then  I  hope  it  is  good  to  thee 
that  thou  strive  not  too  much  with  thyself,  as  if  thou  would  by  thine 
own  might  overcome  thyself.80 

78  See  ibid.,  p.  29. 

79  English  Prose  Treatises  of  Richard  Rolle  de  Hampole,  ed.  G.  G.  Perry 
(E.E.T.S.,  Orig.  Ser.  20),  London,  1921,  p.  41.  Cf.  the  style  of  Juliana  of  Norwich: 
“And  when  I  was  thirty  years  old  and  a  half,  God  sent  me  a  bodily  sickness,  in 
which  I  lay  three  days  and  three  nights;  and  on  the  fourth  night  I  took  all  my 
rites  of  Holy  Church,  and  weened  not  to  have  lived  till  day.  And  after  this  I 
languored  forth  two  days  and  two  nights,  and  on  the  third  night  I  weened  often¬ 
times  to  have  passed;  and  so  weened  they  that  were  with  me”  ( Revelations  of 
Divine  Love  recorded  by  Julian,  Anchoress  at  Norwich,  ed.  G.  Warrack,  London, 
1913,  P-  S)- 

80  Ibid.,  p.  41.  Usually  clear,  and  seldom  as  crude  as  Rolle’s  prose,  is  that  of 
Walter  Hilton:  “But  now  sayest  thou,  that  I  speak  over  high  to  thee  in  this  man¬ 
ner  of  prayer,  for  it  is  no  mastery  to  me  for  to  say  it,  but  for  do  it  there  is  mas¬ 
tery.  Thou  sayest  that  thou  canst  not  pray  thus  devoutly,  nor  so  wholly  in  heart 
as  I  speak  of.  For  when  thou  wouldest  have  the  mind  of  thine  heart  upward  to 
God  in  thy  prayer,  thou  feelest  so  mickle  many  thoughts  in  vain  of  thine  own 
deeds  before  done,  or  what  thou  shalt  do,  and  of  other  men’s  deeds,  and  such  many 
other,  letting  and  tarrying  thee  so,  that  thou  mayest  neither  feel  savour  nor  rest 
nor  devotion  in  thy  saying,  and  oftentimes  the  more  thou  travaillest  to  keep  thine 
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Unadorned  and  straightforward  are  the  writings  of  the  only  other 
fourteenth-century  prose-author  worth  mentioning  here,  Wyclif: 

James  telleth  after  by  Christ’s  rule  that  men  should  not  accept  per¬ 
sons;  but  men  say  that  friars  do,  both  of  their  brethren  and  other  men, 
for  if  a  friar  be  a  master  or  a  rich  friar  in  among  his  brethren,  he  shall 
be  louted  and  worshipped  more  than  Christ’s  law  teacheth,  and  thus 
friars  worship  secular  lords,  to  get  worldly  help  of  them.81 

Simple  as  this  is,  the  style  is  by  no  means  a  smooth  one.  Because 
Wyclif,  filled  with  the  practical  importance  of  what  he  had  to  say, 
was  distrustful  of  artifice  of  any  sort,  his  writings  impress  one 
with  their  homely  sincerity.  Herein  lies  their  force.  Of  that  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  expression  which  is  the  result  of  study  and  careful 
revision,  his  works  reveal  little  if  any  trace. 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  John  Mirk  wrote  his  Festial,  a 
collection  of  homilies  which  are  largely  made  up  of  narration.  Now 
and  again,  however,  expositional  passages  are  found.  These  mark 
an  advance  in  the  technique  of  English  prose: 

Thus  ye  may  see,  though  God  abide  long,  at  the  last  he  smiteth  sore. 
Wherefore  I  admonish  you  that  ye  take  not  His  grace  of  abiding  in  vain, 
but  bethinketh  you  well  of  your  misdeeds,  and  cometh  betimes  and 
cleanseth  you.  For  God  giveth  you  all  an  high  grace  of  deeming;  for 
where  He  is,  is  truth  and  righteousness,  and  may  not  deem  but  with 
righteousness.  And  then  shall  none  scape  undamned;  for,  as  Job  saith, 
‘Though  we  would  strive  with  Him,  we  may  not  answer  of  one  good  deed 
for  a  thousand  that  He  giveth  us.’  Thus,  for  He  sees  that  no  man  may 
scape  His  doom  undamned,  therefore  He,  of  His  high  grace,  giveth  His 
power  to  a  curator,  to  deem  all  that  come  to  him,  having  firm  and  stable 
all  that  cometh  to  him,  as  thus  there  shall  no  good  deed  be  unquit,  nor 
no  evil  unpunished.82 

This  is  for  the  most  part  quite  clear;  furthermore,  the  clarity  is 

heart,  the  further  it  is  from  thee  and  the  harder,  sometime  from  the  beginning  to 
the  last  end,  that  thee  thinkest  it  is  but  lost,  all  that  thou  dost.  As  unto  this  that 
thou  sayest,  that  I  spoke  too  high  to  thee  of  prayer,  I  grant  well  that  I  speak  other¬ 
wise  than  I  can  or  may  do.  Nevertheless  I  say  it  for  this  intent,  that  thou  shouldest 
know  how  we  ought  to  pray  if  we  did  well”  ( The  Scale  of  Perfection,  ed.  E.  Under¬ 
hill,  London,  1923,  pp.  73  f.).  The  ease  of  Lupset’s  prose  is,  however,  lacking  here. 

slThe  English  Works  of  Wyclif,  ed.  F.  D.  Matthew  (E.E.T.S.,  1880),  p.  306. 
From  the  Tractatus  de  Pseudo -freris,  which,  says  the  editor,  is  “almost  certainly 
Wyclif’s”  (p.  294). 

82  Ed.  T.  Erbe  (E.E.T.S.,  E.S.  xcvi),  London,  1905,  p.  89. 
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not  owing  to  a  use  of  simple  constructions,  but  to  the  author’s 
ability  to  indicate  the  logical  relation  of  the  different  thoughts 
expressed.  But  though  this  passage  appears  mature  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  prose  of  the  fourteenth  century,  its  style  is  imma¬ 
ture  beside  that  of  Lupset.  For  one  thing,  diversity  is  absent — 
“though,”  “thus,”  and  “for”  are  much  overused,  and  the  sentences 
seem  all  of  a  piece.  Moreover,  the  long  final  sentence  does  not  flow 
easily,  nor  is  its  ordering  that  of  modern  English.  Though  clear,  it 
is  not  well  constructed;  having  coherence,  it  is  somewhat  lacking 
in  unity,  and  appears  rather  as  a  series  of  connected  parts  than  as 
a  consistent  whole. 

Though  the  language  developed  rapidly  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
no  corresponding  development  took  place  in  the  style  of  prose  as  a 
literary  medium.83  The  sentences  of  Pecock  are,  while  grammati¬ 
cally  correct,  “involved  and  cumbersome”:84 

And  if  this  be  true,  certainly,  then  in  this  forbidding  is  also  forbidden 
false  swearing  or  forswearing;  because  whenever  any  deed  is  forbidden 
for  any  special  ground  borne  in  it,  in  the  same  forbidding  is  each  other 
deed  forbade  having  more  of  the  same  ground  than  hath  the  other  deed 
expressly  forbade  for  the  less  having  of  the  same  ground.85 

Capgrave  makes  little  attempt  at  aught  save  conciseness: 

In  that  same  time  Sir  Harry  Percy  the  younger  began  to  rebel  against 
the  King.  And  to  him  drew  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Worcester,  uncle 
unto  the  same  Harry.  This  man  had  the  Prince  in  governance,  which 
suddenly  left  the  Prince’s  house,  and  drew  to  his  nephew.  And,  that  their 
rebellion  should  be  more  excusable,  they  wrote  to  the  country  about 
that  they  would  not  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  the  King.  But  the 
cause  why  they  strengthened  them  thus,  for  they  would  go  to  the  King 
for  to  inform  him  that  better  governance  should  be  had  in  the  realm, 
and  they  durst  not  go  without  strong  hand.86 

88  Malory,  to  be  sure,  possessed  a  charming  and  straightforward  style  which, 
while  vastly  superior  to  that  found  in  “Maundeville,”  is  nevertheless  not  suitable  for 
developing  ideas  at  all  complex. 

84  Krapp,  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 

85  The  Donet,  ed.  E.  V.  Hitchcock  (E.E.T.S.,  Orig.  Ser.  156),  London,  1921, 
p.  127.  An  excellent  discussion  of  Pecock’s  style  (and  vocabulary)  is  in  The  Folewer 
to  the  Donet,  ed.  E.  V.  Hitchcock  (E.E.T.S.,  Orig.  Ser.  164),  London,  1924,  pp. 
lv-lxxi. 

86  The  Chronicle  of  England,  ed.  F.  C.  Hingeston  (Rolls  Series),  London,  1858, 
p.  281. 
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The  style  of  Fortescue,  though  not  so  involved  as  that  of  Pecock, 
is  labored  and  awkward: 

Since  our  King  reigneth  upon  us  by  laws  more  favorable  and  good  to 
us  than  be  the  laws  by  the  which  the  French  King  ruleth  his  people, 
it  is  reason  that  we  be  to  him  more  good  and  more  profitable  than  be 
the  subjects  of  the  French  King  unto  him;  which  it  would  seem  that  we 
be  not,  considering  that  his  subjects  yield  to  him  more  in  a  year  than 
we  do  to  our  sovereign  lord  in  two  years,  howsobeit  that  they  do  so 
against  their  wills.  Nevertheless,  when  it  is  considered  how  a  king’s  office 
standeth  in  two  things,  one  to  defend  his  realm  against  their  enemies 
outward  by  the  sword,  another  that  he  defend  his  people  against  wrong 
doers  inward  by  justice,  as  it  appeareth  by  the  said  first  book  of  Kings; 
which  the  French  King  doth  not,  though  he  keep  justice  between  sub¬ 
ject  and  subject,  since  he  oppresseth  them  more  himself  than  would 
have  done  all  the  wrong  doers  of  the  realm,  though  they  had  no  king.87 

In  the  writings  of  Caxton  there  first  appears  the  influence  of  the 
revival  of  learning  on  the  writing  of  English  prose.  But  this  influ¬ 
ence  had  in  his  case  rather  a  bad  than  a  good  effect.  Consciously 
trying,  in  his  more  ambitious  passages,  to  cultivate  a  literary  style, 
he  sacrifices  clarity  and  ease  in  an  attempt  to  attain  dignity.  As  a 
result  he  is  usually  “obscure,  labored,  and  clumsy”:88 

After  divers  work  made,  translated,  and  achieved,  having  no  work  in 
hand,  I  sitting  in  my  study  whereas  lay  many  divers  pamphlets  and 
books,  happened  that  to  my  hand  came  a  little  book  in  French,  which 
lately  was  translated  out  of  Latin  by  some  noble  clerk  of  France,  which 
book  is  named  Aeneidos,  made  in  Latin  by  that  noble  poet  and  great 
clerk,  Virgil.  Which  book  I  saw  over,  and  read  therein  how,  after  the 
general  destruction  of  the  great  Troy,  Aeneas  departed,  bearing  his  old 
father  Anchises  upon  his  shoulders,  his  little  son  lulus  on  his  hand,  his 
wife  with  much  other  people  following,  and  how  he  shipped  and  de¬ 
parted,  with  all  the  history  of  his  adventures  that  he  had  ere  he  came 
to  the  achievement  of  his  conquest  of  Italy,  as  all  along  shall  be  showed 
in  this  present  book.89 

To  quote  Dr.  Krapp  again,  Caxton  “sought  fullness,  but  the  har¬ 
monious  arrangement  of  parts  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence 
.  .  .  was  beyond  his  grasp.”90 

87  The  Governance  of  England,  ed.  C.  Plummer,  Oxford,  1885,  p.  116. 

88  Krapp,  op.  cit.,  p.  279. 

89  Prologue  to  the  Eneydos  (1490).  Reprinted  in  Fifteenth  Century  Prose  and 
Verse,  p.  239. 

90  Op.  cit.,  p.  279.  Because  their  prose  is  more  similar  to  Caxton’s  than  to  that 
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With  the  definite  establishment  of  humanism  in  England,  Eng¬ 
lish  prose  developed  rapidly.  The  classics  aroused  enthusiasm  for 
their  form  as  well  as  their  substance,  with  the  result  that  English¬ 
men  were  awakened  to  the  latent  possibilities  of  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  medium  of  literary  expression.  The  writing  of  English 
prose  became  an  art.  What  it  had  hitherto  lacked,  a  combination 
of  clarity,  dignity,  and  grace,  was  discovered  in  the  works  of  the 
ancient  authors.  Most  of  the  English  humanists  tried,  therefore, 
to  produce  these  qualities  in  their  own  writings.  But,  though  the 
classics  served  as  standards  of  perfect  expression,  they  were  not, 
as  a  rule,  imitated  slavishly  in  English  prose;  native  idiom  was 
usually  not  distorted  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  idea  into  Cice¬ 
ronian  or  Senecan  form.  In  other  words,  the  skillful  phrasing  and 
sentence-structure  of  the  classics  revealed  the  underlying  princi¬ 
ples  of  prose  composition,  and  it  was  these  principles,  rather  than 

of  their  contemporaries,  two  authors  of  the  early  16th  century  may  best  be  con¬ 
sidered  here.  The  expository  style  of  the  unknown  translator  of  Livius’  Life  of 
Henry  V  is  often  clumsy.  “With  a  natural  art,”  says  Kingsford,  “he  uses  for  the 
most  part  a  good,  straightforward  style,  with  no  straining  for  effect.  Yet  he  is  not 
a  complete  master  of  his  instrument,  and  his  sentences  have  a  tendency  to  become 
long  and  involved”  ( The  First  English  Life  of  Henry  V  ( 1315 ),  ed.  C.  L.  Kings¬ 
ford,  Oxford,  1911,  p.  xi).  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  following  sentence  in  the 
“Prohem” :  “And  forasmuch  as  I  have  not  enterprised  the  compilation  of  this 
present  volume  upon  no  presumption  of  wit,  sentence,  or  cunning  of  myself, 
whereof  I  know  me  utterly  destitute  and  void,  nor  for  no  reproof  of  vice  nor 
default  of  virtue  in  the  person  of  our  before  remembered  Sovereign  Lord,  whom  I 
see  evidently  to  be  excellently  replenished  of  all  natural  virtues,  as  much,  as  I 
believe,  as  he  of  whom  I  intend  to  write,  or  more;  but  to  this  end  I  have  been 
moved  to  the  enterprise  hereof,  that  his  Grace,  hearing  or  seeing,  or  reading  the 
virtuous  manners,  the  victorious  conquests,  and  the  excellent  sages  and  wisdoms  of 
the  most  renowned  Prince  in  his  days,  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  his  noble  progenitor 
(of  whose  superior  in  all  nobleness,  manhood,  and  virtue,  to  my  pretence,  it  is  not 
read  nor  heard  amongst  the  princes  of  England  since  William  of  Normandy  ob¬ 
tained  the  government  of  this  realm  by  conquest)  his  Grace  may  in  all  things  con¬ 
cerning  his  person  and  the  reigning  of  his  people,  conform  himself  to  his  life  and 
manners,  which  he  used  after  his  coronation,  and  be  counseled  by  the  example  of 
his  great  wisdom  and  discretion  in  all  his  common  and  particular  Acts”  {ibid.,  pp. 
3  f.).  Though  the  expository  prose-style  of  John  Bourchier,  Lord  Berners,  is  much 
more  mature  than  Caxton’s,  the  above  criticism  of  Caxton’s  prose  may  in  general 
be  applied  to  it.  The  following  sentence  is  taken  from  Bourchier’s  preface  to  his 
translation  of  Froissart’s  Chronicles  (1523-5):  “And  whereas  other  monuments  in 
process  of  time  by  variable  chances  are  confused  and  lost,  the  virtue  of  history, 
diffused  and  spread  through  the  universal  world,  hath  to  her  custodian  and  keeper, 
it  (that  is  to  say,  time),  which  consumeth  the  other  writings”  (ed.  W.  P.  Ker, 
London,  1901,  i,  5).  Usually  Bourchier’s  sentences  in  this  prologue  are  not  as 
clumsy  as  this  one.  They  are,  however,  seldom  arranged  harmoniously,  and  they 
lack  the  straightforward,  homely  simplicity  of  the  translation  itself. 
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the  particular  way  the  ancients  had  applied  them,  which  deter¬ 
mined  in  most  instances  English  style.91 

The  prose  written  by  Fisher  is  much  more  oratorical,  more 
scholastic,  than  that  found  in  An  exhortacion  to  young  men  .  .  . 
and  A  treatise  ...  of  dieyng  well.92  It  is  well  represented  in  the 
passage  that  follows,  which  is  from  the  “Mornynge  remembraunce 
had  at  the  moneth  mynde  of  the  noble  Princess  Margarete  .  . 
the  grandmother  of  Henry  VIII : 

But  specially  when  they  saw  the  death  so  haste  upon  her  and  that  she 
must  needs  depart  from  them,  and  they  should  forego  so  gentle  a  mis¬ 
tress,  so  tender  a  lady,  then  wept  they  marvelously,  wept  her  ladies  and 
kinswomen  to  whom  she  was  full  kind,  wept  her  poor  gentlewomen  whom 
she  had  loved  so  tenderly  before,  wept  her  chamberers  to  whom  she  was 
full  dear,  wept  her  chaplains  and  priests,  wept  her  other  true  and  faith¬ 
ful  servants.  And  who  would  not  have  wept  that  there  had  been  present? 
All  England  for  her  death  had  cause  of  weeping.93 

Overstrained  rhetoric  is  also  noticeable  in  Simon  Fish’s  A  suppli- 
cacyon  for  the  beggars  (1529) : 

Likewise  say  they  of  all  the  whole  sort  of  the  spirituality,  that  if  they 
will  not  pray  for  no  man  but  for  them  that  give  them  money,  they  are 
tyrants,  and  lack  charity,  and  suffer  those  souls  to  be  punished  and 
pained  uncharitably,  for  lack  of  their  prayers.  These  sort  of  folks  they 
call  heretics,  these  they  burn,  these  they  rage  against,  put  to  open  shame, 
and  make  them  bear  faggots.  But  whether  they  be  heretics  or  no,  well  I 
wot  that  this  purgatory,  and  the  Pope’s  pardons,  is  all  the  cause  of  trans¬ 
lation  of  your  kingdom  so  fast  into  their  hands;  wherefore  it  is  manifest 
it  cannot  be  of  Christ,  for  He  gave  more  to  the  temporal  kingdom,  He 
himself  paid  tribute  to  Caesar,  He  took  nothing  from  him,  but  taught 
that  the  high  powers  should  be  always  obeyed;  yea,  He  himself — al¬ 
though  He  was  most  free  lord  of  all,  and  innocent — was  obedient  unto 
the  high  powers  unto  death.94 

The  prose  of  these  two  passages  is  clear,  dignified,  and  vigorous. 
Their  defects  are,  broadly,  the  defects  of  Macaulay’s  style:  their 
artificiality  is  very  apparent,  and  the  oratorical  repetition  of  words 
and  syntax  soon  becomes  monotonous. 

91  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  subject  see  Krapp,  op.  cit.,  pp.  273  ff. 

92  A  treatise  of  charitie  is  written  in  a  style  more  rhetorical  than  that  of  Lupset’s 
other  original  works. 

93  The  English  Works  of  John  Fisher,  ed.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  (E.E.T.S.,  E.S.  xxvii), 
1876,  pp.  300  f. 

94  Ed.  F.  J.  Fumivall  (E.E.T.S.,  E.S.  xiii),  1871,  p.  n. 
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Fisher’s  ornate  style  was  referred  to  contemptuously  by  Tyn- 
dale,  who  wrote  prose  which  is  simple,  idiomatic,  and  at  the  same 
time  dignified.  Clarity  and  directness  he  considered,  as  did  Wyclif, 
to  be  of  more  importance  than  elegance.  The  following  paragraph 
from  The  obedience  of  a  Christen  man  .  .  .  (1528)  is  a  good 
illustration  of  his  expository  style: 

That  thou  mayst  perceive  and  feel  that  thing  in  thine  heart,  and  not 
be  a  vain  sophister,  disputing  about  words  without  perceiving,  mark 
this.  The  root  of  all  evil,  the  greatest  damnation  and  most  terrible  wrath 
and  vengeance  of  God  that  we  are  in,  is  natural  blindness.  We  are  all 
out  of  the  right  way,  every  man  his  ways:  one  judgeth  this  best;  another 
that  to  be  best.  Now  is  worldly  wit  nothing  else  but  craft  and  subtlety 
to  obtain  that  which  we  judge  falsely  to  be  best.  As  I  err  in  my  wit,  so 
err  I  in  my  will.  When  I  judge  that  to  be  evil  which  indeed  is  good,  then 
hate  I  that  which  is  good.  And  when  I  suppose  that  good  which  is  evil 
indeed,  then  love  I  evil.  As  if  I  be  persuaded  and  borne  in  hand  that  my 
most  friend  is  mine  enemy,  then  hate  I  my  best  friend;  and  if  I  be 
brought  in  belief  that  my  most  enemy  is  my  friend,  then  love  I  my  most 
enemy.  Nor  when  we  say  every  man  hath  his  free  will  to  do  what  him 
lusteth,  I  say  verily  that  men  do  what  they  lust.  Notwithstanding,  to 
follow  lusts  is  not  freedom,  but  captivity  and  bondage.  If  God  open  any 
man’s  wits  to  make  him  feel  in  his  heart  that  lusts  and  appetites  are 
damnable,  and  give  him  power  to  hate  and  resist  them,  then  is  he  free 
even  with  the  freedom  wherewith  Christ  maketh  free,  and  hath  power 
to  do  the  will  of  God.95 

That  the  style  of  this  passage  is  in  some  respects  admirable  goes 
without  saying.  The  meaning  is  perfectly  clear  and  is  presented  in 
a  straightforward  and  vigorous  manner.  Yet  simplicity  is  carried 
to  an  extreme.  The  passage  is,  as  a  result,  lacking  in  smoothness. 
An  informal  abruptness  is  noticeable,  particularly  in  the  series  of 
short  sentences  at  the  beginning.  Making  plainness  his  object, 
Tyndale  wrote  prose  which,  when  considered  as  a  literary  medium, 
pays  too  little  attention  to  the  formal  element  demanded  of  liter¬ 
ary  expression.  As  the  history  of  English  literature  has  proved,  he 
was  without  question  right  in  not  trying  to  cultivate  an  elaborate 
style  similar  to  Fisher’s.  One  feels,  however,  that  in  his  scorn  for 
artificiality  he  went  somewhat  too  far  in  the  other  direction.  His 
plainness  too  often  borders  on  crudity. 

06  The  Whole  Workes  oj  W.  Tyndall,  Iohn  Frith,  and  Doct.  Barnes  .  .  .,  Lon¬ 
don,  1573,  P-  ii3- 
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Different  from  Tyndale’s  style,  and  yet  in  many  ways  excellent, 
is  that  of  More.  Though  his  masterpiece  is  in  Latin,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  More’s  writings  are  in  English.  When  still  a 
young  man  he  had  made  an  English  version  of  the  life  of  Miran- 
dola  written  by  the  great  Italian  humanist’s  nephew,  Giovanni 
Francesco  Pico;  and  several  other  English  works  had  been  written 
by  him  before  1528,  when  the  first  and  best  of  his  polemical  trea¬ 
tises  was  composed,  his  dialogue  against  “the  pestilente  sect  of 
Luther  and  Tyndale.”  From  this  is  taken  the  following  passage, 
which  is  a  good  example  of  More’s  best  English  style: 

I  never  yet  heard  any  reason  laid,  why  it  were  not  convenient  to  have 
the  Bible  translated  into  the  English  tongue;  but  all  those  reasons, 
seemed  they  never  so  gay  and  glorious  at  the  first  sight,  yet  when  they 
were  well  examined,  they  might  in  effect,  for  aught  that  I  can  see,  as 
well  be  laid  against  the  holy  writers  that  wrote  the  Scripture  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  against  the  blessed  Evangelists  that  wrote  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  Greek,  and  against  all  those  in  likewise  that  translated  it  out  of 
every  of  those  tongues  into  Latin,  as  to  their  charge  that  would  well  and 
faithfully  translate  it  out  of  Latin  into  our  English  tongue.  For  as  for 
that  our  tongue  is  called  barbarous,  is  but  a  fantasy.  For  so  is,  as  every 
learned  man  knoweth,  every  strange  language  to  other.  And  if  they 
would  call  it  barren  of  words,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  plenteous 
enough  to  express  our  minds  in  any  thing  whereof  one  man  hath  used  to 
speak  with  another.  Now  as  touching  the  difficulty  which  a  translator 
findeth  in  expressing  well  and  lively  the  sentence  of  his  author,  which  is 
hard  alway  to  do  so  surely,  but  that  he  shall  sometimes  minish  either  of 
the  sentence  or  of  the  grace  that  it  bareth  in  the  former  tongue:  that 
point  hath  lain  in  their  light  that  have  translated  the  Scripture  already 
either  out  of  Greek  into  Latin,  or  out  of  Hebrew  into  any  of  them  both, 
as  by  many  translations  which  we  read  already,  to  them  that  be  learned 
appeareth.96 

It  is  evident  at  once  that  here  is  English  prose  of  a  higher  order 
than  any  so  far  met  with  in  the  brief  historical  survey  undertaken 
here.  Artless  simplicity  is  lacking,  as  are  the  elaborate  stylistic 
devices  of  such  conscious  artists  as  Fisher  and  Simon  Fish.  The 
passage  has  dignity  without  ornateness,  and  contains  very  few 
artificialities  that  tend  to  come  between  the  reader  and  the  thought 
expressed.  As  Dr.  Krapp  says,  More  was  “the  first  modern  Eng- 

98  Sir  Thomas  More,  Selections  from  his  English  Works  .  .  .,  ed.  P.  S.  and 
H.  M.  Allen,  Oxford,  1924,  pp.  98  f. 
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lish  writer  to  develop  and  maintain  a  dignified  literary  style,  with¬ 
out  being  pompous  or  overcharged  with  literary  mannerism.”97 
There  is  no  disputing  this  opinion;  before  1510  More  had  written 
such  prose  as  this : 

But  forasmuch  as  the  love  and  amity  of  Christian  folk  should  be 
rather  ghostly  friendship  than  bodily,  since  that  all  faithful  people  are 
rather  spiritual  than  carnal  (for,  as  the  Apostle  saith,  ‘We  be  not  now 
in  flesh,  but  in  spirit,  if  Christ  abide  in  us’),  I,  therefore,  mine  heartily 
beloved  sister,  in  good  luck  of  this  New  Year,  have  sent  you  such  a 
present  as  may  bear  witness  of  my  tender  love  and  zeal  to  the  happy 
continuance  and  gracious  increase  of  virtue  in  your  soul.98 

One  may,  however,  take  issue  with  Dr.  Krapp  when  he  says  that 
“More  shows  a  much  more  certain  feeling  for  English  expression 
than  any  of  his  learned  contemporaries,”99  for  in  one  respect,  at 
least,  and  that  a  very  important  one,  Lupset’s  style,  in  so  many 
ways  like  More’s,  is  more  English,  more  modern,  than  his.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  prove  this  in  what  follows. 

After  pointing  out  how  More’s  diction  is  (like  Lupset’s)  free 
from  the  Latinisms  and  “inkhorn  terms”  that  were  soon  to  impair 
the  native  spontaneity  of  English,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  wrote: 
“But  in  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  words,  in  ordinary 
phraseology  and  common  habits  of  composition,  he  differs  more 
widely  from  the  style  prevalent  among  us  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
His  diction  seems  a  continued  experiment  to  discover  the  forms 
into  which  the  language  naturally  runs.  In  that  attempt  he  has 
frequently  failed.  .  .  .  The  structure  of  his  sentences  is  frequently 
not  that  which  the  English  language  has  finally  adopted.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  countrymen  has  decided,  without  appeal,  against  the 
composition  of  the  father  of  English  prose.”100  In  connection  with 
this  view,  two  noticeable  characteristics  of  More’s  style  are:  first, 
the  manner  in  which  his  sentences  are  often  allowed  to  become  so 
loaded  with  ideas  that  the  main  thought  is  lost  because  of  its 
having  too  many  modifiers;  and,  second,  his  tendency  at  times  to 
follow  Latin  idiom  and  order  so  closely  as  to  make  his  English 

97  Op.  cit.,  pp.  100  f. 

98  This  passage  is  taken  from  the  preface  to  the  life  of  Mirandola,  which  was 
printed  by  De  Worde  about  1510.  Reprinted  in  Mirandola:  his  Life,  etc.,  tr.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  ed.  J.  M.  Rigg,  London,  1890,  p.  3. 

99  Op.  cit.,  p.  101. 

100  Eminent  British  Statesmen  (The  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia),  London,  1831,  i,  23. 
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appear  unnatural.101  Examples  of  both  these  defects,  which  are 
almost  never  found  in  Lupset’s  works,  are  present  in  the  passage 
from  More’s  Dialogue  already  quoted.  In  the  long  sentence  at  the 
end  of  this  quotation,  there  are  so  many  subordinate  clauses  that 
the  sense  is  not  easily  grasped  at  first  reading.  It  is  this  ponderous 
piling  up  of  thoughts  which  is  in  Mr.  Allen’s  mind  when  he  says 
that  More’s  sentences  are  often  hard  to  punctuate.102  The  order¬ 
ing  of  the  last  sentence,  to  proceed  to  the  second  characteristic, 
well  illustrates  More’s  habit  of  frequently  employing  a  classical 
structure.  The  main  verb  of  the  final  clause  is  placed  unnaturally 
at  the  end.  This  is  a  common  occurrence  in  his  prose.  To  attain  a 
Latinized  style,  suspending  his  thought  until  the  close,  or  very 
nearly  the  close,  of  his  long  sentences,103  he  strains  the  normal 
word-order  of  the  language. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  indicating  the  chief  difference  between 
the  styles  of  More  and  Lupset  is  to  point  out  that,  in  contrast  to 
More’s  sentences,  Lupset’s  are  not  difficult  to  punctuate.  Some  of 
them  are,  to  be  sure,  fairly  long,  though  the  longest  fall  far  short 
of  many  written  by  More.  But  their  structure  is  very  seldom  such 
that  the  relation  of  the  parts  becomes  even  temporarily  lost,  or  the 
main  thought  obscured.104  The  following  passage  from  Lupset’s 
Exhortacion  has  been  chosen  almost  at  random  to  serve  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  fact: 

Specially  I  would  you  read  with  most  diligence  the  proper  book  that 
Xenophon  writeth  hereof;  it  is  called  Oeconomia — that  is  to  say,  the 

101  Dr.  A.  I.  Taft,  in  speaking  of  More’s  unhappy  habit  of  following  Latin 
idiom,  points  out  the  presence  in  his  English  prose  of  unidiomatic  ablative-abso¬ 
lutes,  of  the  construction  which  resembles  that  of  the  phrase  ab  urbe  condita,  and 
of  Latin  ordering  ( The  Apology  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Knight,  Yale  doct.  dissert., 
1916,  in  the  Yale  Library). 

102  Sir  Thomas  More,  Selections  .  .  .,  p.  xiii. 

103  For  a  very  long  periodic  sentence  see  ibid.,  pp.  99  f.  Note  also  the  delayed 
conclusion  of  the  comparison  made  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  passage  from  More 
quoted  on  p.  194. 

104  A  dictum  found  in  Thomas  Wilson’s  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  published  in  1553, 
may  well  serve  as  a  criticism  of  More’s  crowded  style :  “Composition  therfore  is  an 
apt  ioyning  together  of  wordes  in  such  order,  that  neither  the  eare  shall  espie  any 
ierre,  nor  yet  any  man  shalbe  dulled  with  ouerlong  drawing  out  of  a  sentence,  nor 
yet  much  confounded  with  mingling  of  causes  such  as  are  needelesse,  being  heaped 
together  without  reason,  and  vsed  without  number.  For  by  such  meanes  the 
hearers  will  be  forced  to  forget  full  ofte,  what  was  sayd  first,  before  the  sentence 
bee  halfe  ended :  or  els  be  blinded  with  confounding  of  many  things  together”  (ed. 
G.  H.  Mair,  Oxford,  1909,  p.  166L 
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craft  to  order  and  keep  an  house — where  this  author  giveth  such  counsel 
for  all  the  course  of  an  honest  man’s  life  in  this  world  to  grow  in  riches, 
under  the  means  of  discretion  and  wisdom,  that  no  man  in  my  mind  can 
say  more  therein,  or  better;  the  which  judgement  of  mine  I  doubt  not 
but  you  will  approve  when  you  have  read  the  said  work.  It  is  translated 
out  of  Greek  into  Latin  by  one  Raphael,  but  in  his  translation  the  work 
loseth  a  great  part  of  the  grace  that  it  hath  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
also  his  translation  in  many  places  is  false;  and  it  plainly  appeareth  that 
Raphael  understood  not  well  what  Xenophon  wrote  in  Greek.105 

Again  we  note  Lupset’s  ability  to  develop  a  long  sentence  logically 
and  clearly.  Also  it  will  be  observed  that  these  sentences  are  loose 
and  not  periodic.  Here  is  a  very  noticeable  and  significant  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  styles  of  these  two  authors.  As  is  well  known,  the  natu¬ 
ral  construction  of  English  prose  is  loose.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
a  periodic  ordering  adds  dignity  to  an  English  sentence.  It  is  also 
for  this  reason  that  such  a  departure  from  the  normal  word-order 
of  English  tends,  when  employed  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  long 
sentences,  to  make  the  style  seem  affected  and  to  overtax  the 
reader’s  attention.  Lupset,  using  about  one  periodic  sentence  to 
every  four  that  are  loose,  and  very  seldom  making  his  long  sen¬ 
tences  periodic,  inclines  toward  the  normal  English  idiom,  the 
style  of  Addison  and  not  De  Quincey.  More,  on  the  other  hand, 
tries  to  force  upon  English  an  ordering  to  which  it  is  not  best 
suited.  In  a  word,  More  often  arranged  his  sentences  according  to 
Latin  idiom;  Lupset  seldom  does  so.  In  this  important  particular, 
then,  Lupset’s  style  is  closer  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language. 

To  summarize  broadly  what  has  been  advanced  in  this  final 
chapter.  First,  Lupset  played  a  highly  important  part  in  the  early 
development  of  English  scholarship.  Second,  his  treatises  are  far 
superior  in  structure  and  the  artistic  use  of  detail  to  any  written 
in  English  before  them.  Third,  they  show  him  to  have  been  one  of 
the  very  first  to  write  expository  prose  which  in  its  phrasing  and 
sentence-structure  is  essentially  modern.  With  Tyndale  and  More 
alone  he  shares  this  honor.  Fourth,  his  prose-style,  in  many  ways 
similar  to  theirs,  is  more  highly  developed  as  a  medium  of  literary 
expression  than  Tyndale’s,  and  more  lucid  and  idiomatic  than 
More’s.  More  was  the  first  to  write  modern  English  prose  before 
1530.  The  best  English  prose  written  before  that  date  was  by 
Lupset. 

105  p  2SI.S  ff. 
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EDITOR’S  PREFACE 


THE  three  original  treatises  are  printed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
similarly  appear  in  the  two  collected  editions  of  1546  and  1560, 
which  order  is  also,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  one  in  which  these 
works  were  written.  The  letters,  of  which  there  are  twelve,  have  been 
arranged  in  chronological  sequence. 

The  basic  text  of  each  treatise  is  that  of  the  earliest  edition  known. 
A  number  of  emendations  affecting  the  meaning,  almost  all  of  which  are 
in  punctuation,  have  been  made.  Usually  these  carry  the  authority  of 
some  other  edition,  but  by  no  means  always.  When  a  passage  has  seemed 
to  demand  a  definite  reading  not  found  in  any  of  the  editions,  the  editor 
has  substituted  that  reading  for  the  one  of  the  basic  text.  But  an  emen¬ 
dation  which  affects  the  meaning  has  been  made  only  when  there  is, 
practically  speaking,  no  question  that  it  brings  a  passage  closer  to  reveal¬ 
ing  the  sense  Lupset  intended.  In  other  words,  the  text  of  any  given  pas¬ 
sage  has  not  been  altered  if  there  has  remained,  after  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  any  reasonable  doubt  that  a  proposed  new  reading  would  not  more 
nearly  express  Lupset ’s  thought. 

A  few  emendations  not  directly  affecting  the  meaning  have  been  made. 
Spelling  has  been  altered  when  the  lettering  of  a  word  in  the  first  edition 
is  clearly  a  misprint,  and  when,  very  seldom,  a  spelling  found  in  a  later 
edition  makes  the  identification  of  a  word  easier.  Paragraphing  has 
caused  some  difficulty  because  often  the  only  indication  that  a  new 
paragraph  may  be  intended  is  that  a  sentence  begins — though  without 
indentation,  with,  nevertheless,  some  space  left  vacant  on  the  line  above 
— on  a  new  line.  In  addition  to  the  reading  of  the  other  editions,  two 
things  have  in  such  cases  been  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a  new  paragraph  is  to  be  indicated  in  the  present  edition: 
( 1 )  whether  in  the  basic  text  the  amount  of  space  left  on  the  line  above 
was  sufficient  for  placing  there  either  the  first  word  of  the  new  line,  or 
the  first  part  of  that  word ;  ( 2 )  the  general  context.  In  paragraphing,  as 
in  all  matters  of  punctuation,  the  very  arbitrary  practice  of  sixteenth- 
century  printers  has  not  been  treated  by  any  consistent  system. 

In  making  substitutions  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  “modernize” 
the  spelling,  capitalization,  or  punctuation.  Emendations  having  no  text 
as  authority  have  been  made  only  when  they  clearly  serve  to  save  a 
reader  time  in  comprehending  the  right  meaning  of  a  passage  which, 
left  without  alteration,  might  cause  a  momentary  doubt  of  its  intended 
sense.  Words  have  been  separated  or  joined  together  in  accordance  with 
Tudor,  not  modern,  practice.  Vocatives  and  words  in  apposition  or,  with 
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the  same  construction,  in  sequence,  are  not  usually  placed  within  com¬ 
mas  when  no  edition  so  punctuates  them.  The  modern  differentiation 
between  a  comma  and  a  colon  (and  between  a  colon  and  a  period)  has 
to  a  considerable  extent  been  disregarded.  Rather  frequently,  however, 
a  colon  is  substituted  for  a  comma,  this  change  being  made  in  order  to 
denote  a  more  abrupt  transition;  on  several  occasions  a  comma  takes 
the  place  of  a  colon.  The  use  of  the  comma  for  purposes  of  elocution — 
that  is,  to  indicate  a  drop  of  the  voice — has  been  retained  except  when 
such  use  might  tend  to  impede  the  careful  reader.  At  times,  also,  a 
comma  has  been  inserted  to  indicate  a  transition.  The  distinction  now 
made  between  the  punctuation  of  restrictive  and  non-restrictive  clauses 
has  seldom  been  drawn. 

Any  alteration  made  in  the  basic  text  is,  except  in  the  following 
cases,  mentioned  in  a  footnote:  (i)  at  the  opening  of  each  treatise,  some 
letters  in  lower-case  have  become  capitals;  (2)  words  shortened  in  the 
basic  text  by  abbreviations  no  longer  in  use  have  been  printed  in  full; 
(3)  a  few  words  accidentally  run  together  have  been  separated;  (4) 
vv  has  been  made  w;  and  (5)  the  omission  in  the  basic  text  of  a  hyphen 
at  the  end  of  a  line  of  type  has  been  disregarded. 

Catch-words  are  omitted  and  do  not  affect  the  division  of  pages. 
Black-letter  type  is  replaced  by  roman.  Words  in  roman  lower-case  or 
italic  type  are  printed  in  italics. 

Each  edition  has  been  collated  with  all  the  other  known  editions  of 
the  same  work.  Marginal  notes  found  in  editions  other  than  the  first 
are  given  in  footnotes;  the  omission  of  a  marginal  note  in  any  or  all  of 
these  later  editions  is  not  recorded.  Changes  in  paragraphing  are  not 
noted  unless  they  either  possibly  improve  upon  the  paragraph-division 
of  the  present  text  or  serve  as  authority  for  the  paragraphing  there.  A 
selection  has  also  been  necessarily  made  in  the  other  collation-notes. 
Fearing,  however,  the  omission  in  these  notes  of  any  variant  reading  of 
any  real  importance,  the  present  editor  has  preferred  to  err  at  times  on 
the  more  copious  side  of  noting  certain  deviations  which  are,  perhaps, 
of  very  slight  value.  In  getting  rid  of  much  dead  timber,  he  has  at  the 
same  time  been  careful  not  to  remove  any  matter  which  might  possibly 
have  life  in  it. 

Before  each  treatise  is  placed  a  list  of  the  particular  copies  used  in 
reproducing  and  collating  the  text.  Here  also  is  found  a  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  the  typography  of  the  first  edition,  as  well  as  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  wherein  each  edition  differs  generally  from  the  earliest  one.  In 
the  footnotes  the  reading  of  the  actual  text  above  is,  except  in  notes 
pertaining  to  paragraphing  or  to  the  addition  of  marginal  notes,  always 
given  first;  a  semicolon  separates  this  reading  from  the  variants.  In 
grouping  variants  together,  differences  in  spelling  are  disregarded  unless 
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they  affect  the  meaning  of  words;  normally  the  only  spelling  given  is 
that  of  the  earliest  edition  to  deviate  from  the  first.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  editions  not  mentioned  in  the  notes  follow  the  reading  of  the 
basic  text. 

The  twelve  letters  in  this  volume  have  been  taken  from  these  sources: 
Epp.  1,  2,  7,  8,  and  9,  from  P.  S.  and  H.  M.  Allen,  Opus  Epistolarum 
Erasmi;  Epp.  4,  5,  and  6,  from  the  first  edition  of  Epistolae  aliquot 
eruditorum  .  .  .;  and  Epp.  3,  10,  11,  and  12,  from  MSS.  Since  the 
treatment  of  the  text  of  a  letter  has  depended  upon  the  nature  of  its 
immediate  source,  the  threefold  division  just  given  is  followed  in  stat¬ 
ing  the  different  methods  of  editing  here  employed. 

When  a  letter  has  been  taken  from  Mr.  Allen’s  book,  the  text  found 
there  has  been  followed  except  in  a  very  few  instances  involving  punc¬ 
tuation.  Mr.  Allen’s  collations  have  also  been  adopted.  In  the  footnotes 
of  the  present  edition  the  reading  of  the  text  above  is  given  first,  and 
only  the  earliest-known  authority  for  any  variant  is  cited.  In  the  list 
of  books  and  manuscripts  above  a  letter,  the  first  item  records  where 
the  text  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Allen’s  volumes,  the  second,  the  earliest 
source  known,  and  the  third,  the  first  printing  (of  Ep.  8,  the  second)  of 
the  letter. 

The  text  of  the  three  letters  found  in  Epistolae  aliquot  eruditorum 
.  .  .  has  been  collated  with  the  text  in  the  last  edition  of  that  pamphlet, 
which  appeared  later  in  the  same  year  ( Epistolae  aliquot  eruditorum 
virorum  .  .  . ).  One  letter,  Ep.  4,  has  also  been  compared  with  a  reprint 
appearing  in  Knight’s  Life  of  Erasmus.  In  editing  these  letters  the  same 
general  system  has  been  followed  as  that  employed  in  the  English  trea¬ 
tises.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  (1)7  has  been  changed  to  i, 
(2)  the  Greek  in  Ep.  6  has  been  slightly  modernized,  (3)  ligatures  have 
been  printed  as  two  letters,  and  (4)  in  changing,  in  the  salutations, 
lower-case  letters  to  capitals,  u  has  become  V. 

The  punctuation  of  the  four  letters  transcribed  from  MSS.  has  at 
times,  for  purposes  of  clarity,  been  slightly  changed  without  being  re¬ 
corded  in  the  footnotes.  No  such  changes  have,  however,  been  made 
when  another  justifiable  reading  of  the  manuscript  exists  which  would 
alter  the  sense.  Except  that  i  has  been  substituted  for  j,  the  orthography 
has  not  been  altered  without  mention  being  made  of  the  change. 

Two  other  things,  applying  to  all  twelve  letters,  should  also  be  noted. 
First,  in  the  date  given  above  the  text  of  a  letter,  parentheses  indicate 
that  the  part  enclosed  is  not  found  in  the  earliest-known  version,  but 
has  been  added  later.  In  these  dates  the  new  year  begins  with  January. 
Second,  a  list  of  abbreviations  used  in  the  headings  and  footnotes  in 
citing  books  and  MSS.  has  been  placed  immediately  before  the  text  of 
the  letters. 
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In  editing  these  letters  I  have  been  greatly  aided  by — in  addition  to 
Prof.  G.  L.  Hendrickson — Dr.  F.  C.  Harwood  and  Dr.  C.  G.  Lowe.  I 
take  this  occasion  to  thank  them  again. 
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Facsimile  title-page  of  the  British 
Museum  copy  of  the  1533  edition. 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE 


HE  following  text  of  A  treatise  of  charitie  is  based  on  the  1533  edition,  the 


J.  copy  used  being  that  in  the  British  Museum  (C.S3.aa.3o) .  Other  copies  used 
in  the  collation  of  the  different  editions,  all  of  which  copies  are  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  are  as  follows:  1535  (44.12-g.52 [1  ] ) ;  1539  (C.53 .i.14 [5] ) ;  1346  (698.a.6 
VTho.  Lupsets  workes]) ;  1560  (C.i2.b.i9  [Tho.  Lupsets  Workesf). 

The  1533  edition  is  of  39  leaves  in  eights.  The  size  is  sA  x  3^4  inches.  The  title 
is  on  Ai(r0.).  The  text,  in  Black  Letter,  begins  on  Aii(r0.),  Ai(v°.)  being  blank,  and 
ends  on  Evii(r0.).  The  colophon  is  on  Evii(v0.).  The  numbering  of  the  leaves  is 
regular,  though  the  last  leaf  is  unnumbered.  The  following  signatures  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  recto  side  of  the  leaves  to  which  they  belong:  A2,  3,  4,  v,  B,  2,  3,  4, 
S,  C,  2,  3,  4,  D,  2,  3,  4,  3,  E,  2,  3,  4,  3.  Each  verso  page  of  the  text  has  A  treatise 
at  the  top;  each  recto,  of  Charitie.  The  beginning  of  a  new  paragraph  is  usually 
indicated  by  a  new  line  and  indentation,  though  sometimes  only  by  the  former;  the 
paragraph  beginning  “In  this  speakynge  .  .  (208.13)  has,  however,  the  sign 

before  it,  which  mark  has  been  omitted  in  the  present  text.  The  “I”  of  “I  am  well 
.  .  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatise,  is  in  an  ornamental  design  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  square. 

This  edition  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  carefully  printed  of  all  the  first  editions 
of  Lupset’s  works.  The  1333  edition,  a  page-for-page  reprint  of  it,  contains  several 
alterations  of  some  importance,  practically  all  of  which  changes  continue  in  those 
editions  that  follow  after  1533.  The  1339  edition,  printed  from  that  of  1335,  also 
introduces  a  few  emendations  (almost  entirely  in  punctuation)  followed  in  later 
editions.  (Undoubtedly  each  edition  was  printed  from  the  one  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  it.)  The  1360  text  follows  page  for  page  that  of  1346,  and  mainly  differs 
from  it  in  having  fewer  punctuation  marks. 


I  AM  welle  mynded  to  sty  eke  to  my  promesse,  of  Charitie,  by 
cause  you  can  not  myslyke  my  writyng,  how  rudely  so  euer  I 
wryte,  oneles  you  diminisshe  your  owne  charitie.  For  charitie 
taketh  al  thinges  in  good  worthe,  and  considereth  more  the  good 
wyll  of  the  werkeman,  then  the  beautie  of  the  werke.  Herevppon 
I  am  bolded  to  shewe  my  mynde  in  fewe  wordes,  what  is  charitie, 
and  howe  we  may  kepe  charitie.  A  sayenge  moche  vsed  with  euery 
man  and  woman,  but  not  so  welle  perceyued,  as  it  is  commonly 
spoken.  Spekers  of  charitie  be  plentie,  kepers  of  charitie  be  very 
scase,  al  though  you  wold  make  serche  through  out  all  religious 
cloysters.  To  be  withoute/  malice  and  hate  is  not  inough,  yet  very 
fewe  be  founde  so  clene :  nor  it  is  not  inough  to  loue  in  a  slight  or 
a  common,  or  in  a  meane  wise.  If  you  kepe  in  you  Charitie,  ye  be 
spotles  of  all  gruges,  and  therwith  ye  loue  in  the  moste  hyghest 
degree  of  louynge  bothe  god  and  man,  god  for  hym  selfe,  and  man 
for  goddis  sake. 

But  here  nowe  me  thinketh  we  be  to  sodeinely  entred  with  a 
skyp  to  the  middes  of  this  mater:  let  vs  make  som  conuenient 
beginning,  and  thereafter  lette  vs  procede.  For  both  you  shall  with 
the  more  ease  gather  the  fruite  of  this  lesson,  and  I  shal  the  better 
se  what  is  taught,  if  the  sentences  be  layd  in  their  due  ordre. 

And  for  as  moche  good  syster  as  this  thinge  that  we  here  take 
in/  hande  to  treate  of,  is  all  holy,  all  godly,  all  heuenly,  farre  pass- 
inge  the  reliques  of  sayntis,  farre  passynge  the  halowed  chalices: 
Let  vs,  I  praye  you,  beware  of  presumption  to  touche  this  matter 
with  foule  fingers.  It  is  our  part  to  wasshe  our  handes  cleane:  I 
meane,  as  the  matter  is  spirituall,  so  our  spirite  must  be  prepared 
in  a  due  reuerence,  accordyng  to  the  highe  dignitie  of  this  vertue. 
The  water  that  clenseth  our  spirite  and  mynde,  is  mekenes.  Here¬ 
with  I  say  we  must  prepare  vs,  both  you  to  here,  and  I  to  speke 


[2.  A2.] 


IO 


20 


[3.  A3.] 

Be  ware  of  pre¬ 
sumption. 


Mekenes. 

30 


1  ff.  Haec  est  enim  charitas  dei,  vt  precepta  eius  seruemus.  I.  Io.  5.  on  margin 
1546,  1560 

12  clene  1533;  clere  1535-60 
25  vs,  1539-60;  vs  1533 

25  presumption  ed.;  presumption,  1533 

26  cleane:  ed.;  cleane,  1533 

27  meane,  1535-60;  meane  1533 

28-9  vertue.  The  ed.;  vertue,  the  1533 ;  vertue.  the  1546 
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What  charite 
causeth. 


10 


[4.  A4.] 

Charitie  is  the  hoi 
perfection  of  a 
christen  man. 

20 


What  is 
charite. 


30 


of  holy  charitie:  by  cause  Christe  saithe,  that  in  charitie  is  con- 
teyned  al  the  law  of  god:  And  goddis  lawe  dothe  chiefely  enforce 
.ii.  thinges,  one  to  make  vs,  by  thretenyng  of  peynes,  to  flee  from 
syn,  an  other  to  cause/  vs,  by  promysinge  of  ioyes,  to  folowe 
vertue.  It  muste  nedes  then  be  true,  that  Charite  maketh  men  do 
bothe  these  thinges,  to  forsake  synne,  and  to  embrace  vertue.  This 
is  to  sey,  by  Charitie  we  refuse  euyll,  and  take  good,  by  charitie 
we  flee  doinge  noughtly,  and  cleue  to  doinge  welle,  by  charitie  we 
escape  disprayse,  and  deserue  praise,  by  charitie  we  duely  bothe 
feare  and  loue  god,  fynally  by  charitie,  we  be  ryd  from  the  bond¬ 
age  of  our  ennemy  the  prince  of  this  worlde,  and  be  franke  in  the 
libertie  of  goddis  kingedome. 

In  this  speakynge  of  charite,  there  semith  to  be  an  other 
strength  in  the  word,  than  comenly  we  vnderstonde  in  our  englishe 
tonge:  and  surely  the  truthe  is  soo,  that  farre  aboue  our  comen 
vnderston/dynge,  this  worde  sygnifieth  the  hole  perfection  of  a 
cristen  man.  It  is  a  word  borowed  with  vs  of  the  latyne  called 
Charitas.  If  you  nowe  wyll  considre,  what  is  the  founteyne  lyfe 
and  soule  of  mans  vertue,  the  spacinge  and  rote  of  al  his  good 
werkes:  you  shall  see,  that  it  is  only  the  tru  loue  of  god.  For  who 
so  euer  hath  his  mynde  inwardly  ameled,  baken,  &  through  fyred 
with  the  loue  of  god:  he  is  the  blessed  man,  that  kepeth  goddis 
worde,  that  fulfylleth  al  goddis  lawe,  that  neuer  wylleth  doinge 
euyl,  and  euer  willeth  doing  well,  in  the  perfect  forme,  fashon, 
shappe,  and  kynde  of  well  doinge. 

This  loue  of  god,  that  causethe  suche  perfections  in  man,  is 
called  Charitie.  But  remembre,  it  maye  not  be  taken  in  the  weake/ 
common  maner:  for  all  they  haue  not  this  charite,  that  sey  they 
loue  God:  nor  all  they  loue  not  God,  that  so  sey.  We  be  not  as  our 
seyinge  soundeth,  but  as  god  seeth  our  thoughtes,  so  we  be.  None 
of  vs  loueth  god,  that  enforceth  to  wylle  any  thynge  besydes  god¬ 
dis  will.  He  loueth  not  god  perfetly,  that  thynketh  any  thynge  be- 
syde  god:  he  loueth  not  god  perfitely,  that  doth  any  thing  without 
god.  The  perfecte  loue  of  god  can  not  stande  with  any  care  or 
studye  for  this  lyfe:  the  perfyte  loue  of  god  abydeth  not  the  cou- 
plynge  with  any  other  loue:  the  perfect  loue  of  god  knoweth  none 
affection  to  kinred,  it  knoweth  no  difference  betwene  pore  and  riche, 


1  Mat.  22.  on  margin  1535-60 

3  peynes,  1539-60;  peynes  1533 
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it  knoweth  not  what  meneth  myn  and  thyne,  it  canne  not  diuyde 
a  foo  frome  a/  frende.  For  he  that  truly  and  perfectly  loueth  god,  [5.  As.] 
muste  loue  god  alone,  nothynge  besyde  god,  nor  with  god:  but  loue 
al  indifferently  in  god  and  for  god. 

We  that  say  we  loue  god,  when  we  scant  ones  in  a  day  remem- 
bre  god,  and  yet  neuer  remembre  we  God  in  suche  a  maner,  but 
that  more  often  and  more  ernestly  we  remembre  other  thynges,  in 
sayinge  we  loue  god,  &  doinge  thus,  we  can  not  proue  true  that 
we  sey.  For  the  perfect  louer  of  god  is  so  wedded  to  god,  that  in 
his  thought  nothynge  abideth  but  the  quicke  remembrance  of  god.  10 
Our  spirites  and  sensis  be  occupied  with  so  many  other  matters, 
that  scante  we  haue  leyser  to  think  on  god,  so  farre  we  be  from 
this  charite:  the  whiche  I  seye,  is  a  vertue  of  that/  dignitie,  power, 
and  maiestie,  that  by  it  selfe  it  conteyneth  al  the  preceptes  of  the 
patriarches,  all  the  lawes  of  the  prophetes,  al  the  doctrine  of 
Christe,  all  the  rules  of  the  apostles,  all  the  inuentions  of  the  holy 
churche:  ye  more  then  all  this,  charite  hath  a  libertie  of  power 
ouer  bothe  the  olde  and  the  newe  testament.  For  the  true  louer  of 
god,  the  whiche  is  the  charitable  person,  is  vnder  no  reule:  but  he 
is  a  lorde  aboue  all  lawes,  all  inuentions,  all  preceptis,  all  com-  20 
mandementis,  that  god  hath  gyuen  to  man.  For  charitie  hathe  no 
bonde. 

But  alwey  sister  remembre,  that  charite  is  not  perfect,  oneles 
that  it  be  burninge.  It  is  not  a  quenched  loue,  a  colde  loue,  a  loue 
growinge  in  the  tethe  or  lyppes,  that/  is  charite:  but  the  hotte  [6.  A6.] 
feruente  burnynge  hartes  affect  towarde  god  is  the  loue  that  is 
vnderstand  in  the  name  of  charitie,  the  which  (as  is  sayd)  doth 
not  only  conteyn  all  the  doctrine  of  Christe,  but  also  it  is  aboue  all 
lawes,  to  rule  rather  than  to  be  ruled. 

The  ende  of  all  the  course  and  walkynge  of  the  sonne  of  god  in  30 
this  worlde,  was  to  leue  amonge  men  this  charitie.  The  marke, 
wherto  our  sauiour  in  all  his  prechynge  and  teachynge  loked,  was 
to  haue  men  indued  with  charite.  For  our  diuine  mayster  sawe, 
that  there  neded  no  rehersal  of  sinnes,  the  whiche  were  to  be 
eschewed,  nor  yet  of  vertues,  that  were  to  be  folowed,  if  man 
could  take  charitie,  that  is  by  it  selfe  sufficiente  for  all,  bothe  to 
kepe  menne  from/  stumbling  in  the  wey,  from  wanderynge  out  of 

10  abideth  ed.;  abideth,  1533 

14  selfe  ed.;  selfe,  1533 

26  god  ed.;  god,  1533 
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the  wey,  and  finally,  to  conducte  men  to  the  blessed  wayes  ende. 
Here  you  se,  that  the  compasse  and  circuite  of  charite  is  large  and 
wyde,  in  as  moche  as  it  comprehendeth  al  that  can  be  spoken, 
either  agaynste  vice,  or  with  vertue. 

You  peraduenture  thought,  that  charite  was  nothynge  els  but  to 
kepe  pacience,  and  not  to  be  displesed  nor  angry.  It  is  trouthe,  this 
poynt  is  one  part  of  charitie:  but  it  is  not  all.  For  what  so  euer  the 
loue  of  god  prouokethe  vs  to,  or  the  feare  of  god  dryueth  vs  from, 
all  in  one  summe  is  concluded  to  be  vnderstonde  in  charite.  Wher- 
io  vpon  I  maye,  if  you  kepe  charite,  say,  that  you  be  the  very  dough- 
17-  A7.]  ter  of  god,  and  moste  dere/  syster  of  Christe.  But  I  feare  me,  you 
haue  more  ofte  spoken  the  worde  charitie,  then  you  haue  studyed 
to  lerne,  what  thynge  shulde  be  Charitie:  and  therby  ye  saye  per¬ 
aduenture  of  your  selfe  more  then  you  doo.  For  I  haue  noted  your 
mynde  to  be  somwhat  troubled  with  certayne  fantasies,  the  which 
could  haue  no  place  in  you  if  you  were  fylled  with  this  charitie. 
For  here  a  lyttell  more  in  fewe  wordes,  what  is  the  playne  defini¬ 
tion  of  this  vertue  as  I  fynde  it  written  of  a  greatte  holy  man,  & 
a  commen  doctour. 

20  Charitie  (saythe  he)  is  a  good  and  a  gracious  affect  of  the  soule, 
wherby  mans  harte  hath  no  fantasye  to  esteme,  valour,  or  pondre 
any  thynge  in  this  wyde  worlde,  beside  or  before  the  care  and 
study/  to  knowe  god.  For  who  so  euer  is  inclyned  to  loue  these 
erthly  thynges,  it  is  not  possible  for  him  euer  to  atteyne  (so  longe 
as  he  so  doth)  to  the  assurid  constant  &  perfit  vse  of  this  charite, 
bicause  his  mynd  hath  so  manye  and  so  diuerse  lettes,  that  hyndre 
and  withdrawe  hym  from  takynge  the  possession  of  this  great 
treasure,  wherin  be  couched  the  heapes  of  al  vertues.  And  a  lytel 
nowe  to  speke  of  these  impedimentes  and  lettes,  it  shall  moche  ap- 
30  perteyn  to  our  purpose:  for  we  shall  the  quycklyer  come  to  chari¬ 
tie,  if  we  can  knowe  and  escape  all  the  blockes,  that  lye  in  our 
waye  to  lette  vs:  not  onely  to  lette  vs  to  come  to  charite,  but  to 
dryue  and  chase  awaye  frome  vs  this  vertue,  that  neither  we  canne 
come  to  it,  nor  that  to  vs./ 

1  finally,  1539-60;  finallye  1533 
5  els  ed.;  els,  1533 
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The  perfyte  loue  of  god  hath  in  it  a  meruaylous  quietnes  & 
reste,  it  is  neuer  moued,  styred;  nor  caried  away  by  no  storme  of 
worldly  troubles,  but  sytteth  faste  and  sure  in  a  continual  calmnes, 
ayenst  al  wedders,  al  blastes,  al  stormes.  No  rocke  is  more  stylle, 
then  is  the  mynde  of  a  charitable  man  when  the  worlde  tumbleth, 
rolleth,  &  tosseth  it  wdth  the  fomy  wawes  of  temptations,  the  which 
drowneth  the  myndes  of  all  vs,  that  be  weke  or  sicke  in  charite.  I 
wolde  therfore  syster,  that  you  diligently  lerned,  what  be  these 
blastes,  that  turmoylen  our  myndes  out  of  the  reste,  the  which 
charite  requireth. 

You  shall  vnderstand,  that  there  be  certain  motions  called  pas¬ 
sions,  that  soore  assaulte  our  soule,  and  bringeth  our  spirite  to 
moche  vn/quietnes,  as  to  be  moued  with  anger  is  a  great  roling 
of  the  mynd,  to  brede  enuie,  to  fede  rancour,  to  norishe  malice,  to 
be  myndefull  of  any  iniurie,  to  be  studious  of  auenginge,  to  be 
greued  with  euil  spekinge,  to  fume  at  backebyting,  to  grudge  at 
compleyntes,  to  frette  with  chyding,  to  striue  for  shame,  for 
sclaunder.  These  be  the  things  that  suffre  no  mynde  reste,  any  of 
these  passions  troubleth  the  mynde  continually  from  one  fantasy 
to  an  other:  so  that  no  quietnes  can  be  had. 

Agayne,  to  studie  for  promotion,  to  care  for  mariage,  to  fishe 
for  riches,  to  be  gredie  of  honour,  to  be  desirous  of  fauour,  to 
couette  preferremente,  to  gape  for  prayses:  these  also  be  sharpe 
spurres,  that  chasen  the  mynde,  and  kepen  the/  mynde  euer 
styrrynge  and  voyde  of  quietnes. 

Lykewise  to  ensu  a  delite  of  deinty  and  swete  fedynge,  to  be 
taken  with  pleasure  of  the  body,  to  be  ouer  throwen  with  sorowe, 
to  perche  vp  with  gladnes,  to  holde  vp  the  chyn  to  hygh  in  pros- 
perite,  to  hold  downe  the  heed  to  low  in  aduersite,  to  be  in  bond¬ 
age  vnder  the  fierse  rules  of  censual  lustes,  whose  crueltie  ouer 
man  hath  no  pitie,  measure,  nor  ende.  These  and  suche  other  be 
thynges,  that  so  troublen  and  disquieten  mans  minde,  that  quiet 
charite  can  not  abyde  there.  For  loke  a  lytel  vpon  the  vnmercifull 
man,  that  can  not  forgyue,  see  how  he  boyleth  in  his  appetite  to  be 


[8.  A8.] 

The  perfite 
loue  of  god. 


io 
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auenged.  Loke  vpon  the  enuious  stomake,  howe  he  without  rest 
freteth,  in  couetyng  the  syghte/  of  his  hurte  whome  he  spyteth. 
Looke  vppon  the  glotton,  howe  beastly  he  purueyeth  bealy  chere. 
Loke  vpon  the  lecherer,  how  busy  he  is  in  his  vngracious  thoughtes. 
Loke  vppon  the  couetous  wretche,  howe  without  reason  he  scrap- 
eth  and  shrapeth  for  gaines.  Loke  vpon  the  ambitious  felow,  howe 
he  besturreth  hym  to  gette  worshippe.  These  men  throughe  their 
corrupt  fantasies  be  no  lesse  gredie  to  satisfye  theyr  desyres,  then 
the  hungry  &  the  thursty  bodyes  through  natural!  necessitie  seke 
io  to  be  refresshed.  Wherof  we  may  se,  that  slepyng  and  wakyng 
these  mens  myndes  rolle  without  takynge  reste.  Suche  wrastlynge 
phantasyes,  suche  inordinate  appetites  be  called  passions,  the 
[io.  B2.]  whiche  moue  and  styrre  the  soule  con/trary  to  his  nature,  either 
by  loue  without  reason,  or  by  hate  without  measure,  when  we 
wyllyngly  consent  to  the  wynde  of  these  sensible  thynges. 

The  mother  of  al  these  passions  is  a  parciall  loue,  that  we  beare 
to  our  selfe,  that  is  to  say,  the  loue  of  this  carcas,  and  of  this  lyfe. 
To  kylle  in  vs  this  mother  of  all  mischefes,  our  master  Christe 
Mat.  16.  techeth  vs  to  hate  this  lyfe,  and  to  set  our  bodye  at  nought:  He 
Mar.  8.  sayth,  it  is  the  nexte  way  to  fynde  lyfe,  if  we  sette  nothynge  by 
the  losse  of  this  lyfe :  he  saith,  the  caring  for  our  body  importeth 
&  bryngeth  with  it  a  mistruste  of  goddes  prouidence,  as  though 
god  had  better  prouyded  for  the  state  of  byrdes,  than  for  man, 
whome  he  hath  created  after  his  owne  image.  Now  then/  to  gette 
this  reste,  that  therby  we  may  gette  charitie,  we  muste  caste  aweye 
the  loue  of  this  lyfe:  the  whiche  causeth  all  the  sayde  ruffelynge 
passions,  by  the  whiche  our  soule  standeth  in  peryll  of  dethe.  For 
lerne  you,  that  to  the  soule  it  is  a  soore  deathe,  to  be  seperated 
from  god.  And  these  passions  be  they,  that  onely  plucke  the  soule 
30  from  god,  and  causeth  the  soule  to  forgette  heuen  in  the  busy 
occupations  of  this  worlde,  the  whiche  worlde  swarmeth  full  of 
deed  soules,  that  night  and  day  trauelyn  and  sweatte  in  the  workes 

2  hurte  ed.;  hurte,  1533 

8  fantasies  1535-60;  fantasies,  1533 
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of  darkenes,  from  whens  they  shall  departe  into  an  other  dark- 
enesse  endles,  neuer  to  se  the  face  of  god.  And  this  is  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  passionat  soule,  that  lieth  in  the  fetters  of  filthy  lustes 
without  reste,/  drawen  nowe  hyther  nowe  thyther  in  a  continuall 
waueryng  of  vayne  fantasies.  But  on  the  other  syde  the  quicke 
lyuinge  soule,  that  quietly  resteth  in  the  loue  of  god,  dryuethe 
from  hym  by  the  power  of  grace,  wherewith  he  is  indued,  all  these 
vnquiete  passions.  If  he  stonde  in  feare  to  be  moued  with  vn- 
comely  appetites,  he  fastethe,  he  watcheth,  he  laboreth.  The  man 
(I  say)  or  woman  dothe  this,  in  whom  suche  a  blessed  soule  bear- 
eth  rule. 

Likewise  ayenst  angre,  wrathe,  and  vayne  glorye,  he  setteth  atte 
nought  bothe  honour  and  dishonour:  shame,  sclaunder,  and  wor- 
shyppe  in  this  worlde  be  nothyng  in  his  reputation.  Ageynst  re- 
membraunce  of  displesures  he  prayeth  for  his  euyll  wyllers.  Suche 
a/  maner  charitie  teacheth  and  courageth  this  blessed  soule  to  be 
occupied  in  meynteynynge  and  defendynge  the  myndes  quietnes, 
a  thynge  aboue  all  thinges  in  this  worlde  to  be  kept  warely. 

The  reste  that  aungels  in  heuen  haue  is  none  other  but  this,  not 
to  be  mouid  nor  sturrid  with  these  passions,  of  louyng,  of  hating, 
of  being  plesed,  of  being  disesed,  of  trusting,  of  lustyng,  of  ab- 
horrying,  of  coueting,  of  refusing,  of  reioising,  of  lamentynge,  of 
innumerable  suche  other,  that  scourgethe  and  whippeth  mans 
mynde  by  reason  of  the  corrupte  affection  and  loue  that  he  beareth 
in  his  ytchyng  bodye,  a  loue  most  contrary  to  charitie:  the  whiche 
hathe  as  moche  ease,  as  that  hathe  trouble.  You  shall  here  a  lesson 
of  our  mayster/  Christe,  the  autor  and  preacher  of  charitie:  He 
aduysethe,  counsayleth,  and  commaundeth  me,  if  I  be  his  disciple, 
not  to  resist  ayenst  euil,  to  offre  my  left  cheke  to  him,  that  hathe 
beblowed  me  on  the  right,  to  leaue  my  gowne  to  hym  that  hath 
taken  from  me  my  cote,  to  walke  two  miles  with  him  that  hath 
vexed  me,  and  compelled  me  to  walke  one  myle. 

The  forme  of  this  lesson  that  Christe  here  gyueth,  is  to  enstruct 
and  warne  all  christen  men  to  regarde  nothynge  of  the  bodye  or  of 

13  dishonour:  1535-60;  dishonour,  1533 
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the  worlde,  aboue  the  reste  &  quietnes  of  the  mynde:  but  that  we 
shulde  suffre  the  losse  of  our  goodes,  with  the  hurte,  ye  with  the 
dethe  of  our  bodyes,  rather  then  we  shulde  lose  any  smalle  porcion 
of  charitie  to  be  moued  with  any/  passion  of  mynde,  wherby  oure 
loue  towarde  god,  myght  decaye. 

It  is  not  possible,  after  Christes  doctrine,  to  take  in  this  worlde 
by  any  kynde  of  violence  so  great  damage  or  hurte  in  bodye  or 
goodes,  as  is  the  leest  droppe  of  trouble  in  the  mynde,  where  no 
tyrant  nor  the  deuyll  hym  selfe  hath  any  dominion.  For  there 
io  onely  ruleth  our  owne  free  wylle:  so  that  if  we  wyll  disordre  our 
mynde  with  any  passion,  we  be  to  our  selfe  more  violent  and 
cruell,  than  the  deuylle  can  be.  Wherfore  my  good  sister,  let  vs 
beleue  our  maister  Christe,  and  to  the  deathe  lette  vs  neuer  breake 
peace  with  god.  For  if  we  do,  fare  well  all  rest.  We  breake  peace 
with  god,  when  we  tourne  vs  for  anye  cause  to  the  care  of  this 
lyfe./ 

[13.  B5.]  If  you  fele  your  selfe  inordinatlye  moued  with  displeasant 
wordes,  with  angry  countenances,  with  euyll  reportes,  with  dis- 
prayses,  with  rebukes,  with  false  sclander,  with  vntrue  com- 
20  pleyntes:  beware  syster,  for  surely  you  be  not  in  charite  with  god. 
If  you  mumble  vpon  coniectures,  if  you  fede  vpon  suspicions,  if 
you  gnawe  vpon  shrewed  tales,  if  ye  delyte  to  geue  taunt  for 
taunte:  beware  agayne  good  syster,  for  withoute  doubte,  god  and 
you  be  tweyne.  And  if  you  beleue  the  son  of  god,  your  selfe  with 
your  owne  wylle  do  more  then  any  fierce  prince  ouer  you  coulde 
do,  all  thoughe  he  brought  you  to  extreme  wretchednes,  and  at  the 
laste  to  the  dethe  tourmented  your  body.  It  is  without  comparison 
worse  to  be  beset/  with  these  passions,  than  it  is  to  suffre  the 
panges  of  dethe.  But  at  this  pointe  peraduenture  you  wil  say  & 
30  aske  me:  whether  we  shulde  forsake  all  the  commodities  of  this 
worlde:  whether  we  shulde  make  no  force  to  gette  suche  thinges 
as  kepeth  vp  the  welthe  of  oure  body:  whether  we  shulde  vtterly 
refuse  all  thynges  ordeyned  for  this  lyfe:  whether  we  shulde  be 
cleane  careles  of  good  name?  No  no,  syster  not  so.  Holy  scripture 
forbedeth  vs  nothynge,  that  is  for  vse  or  profytte:  as  by  Christes 

4  charitie  ed.;  charitie,  1533 
13  deathe  ed.;  deathe,  1533 
25  wylle  ed.;  wylle,  1533 
28  worse  1335-60;  worse,  1533 
31  thinges  ed.;  thinges,  1533 
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lawe  it  is  not  forbed  to  eate,  to  drinke,  to  haue  and  gette  wherwith 
suche  sustinance  maye  be  maynteyned,  to  gette  children,  to  haue 
money,  to  haue  possessiones,  to  be  in  honour,  to  be  regarded:  but 
the  worde  of  god  suffreth  not  glotto/ny,  and  a  delyte  in  the  bely 
chere,  nor  lechery,  and  an  vnlauful  pleasure  in  bodyly  lustes :  nor 
couetousnes,  nor  a  gredy  desyre  to  be  ryche:  nor  vayneglory  &  a 
proude  desire  to  be  magnified.  Like  wyse  the  commaundement  of 
god  forbeadethe  vs  not  the  thynkynge  of  these  and  of  suche  other 
thinges:  but  it  is  playne  contrarye  to  the  wylle  of  god,  that  we 
shulde  with  any  great  intention,  solicitude,  or  carefulnes  of 
mynde,  prosecute  these  body  lye  necessities.  And  in  the  hauynge 
of  the  goodes,  promotions,  and  honours,  we  maye  not  iudge  to  be 
any  higher  at  all,  then  is  to  haue  thinges  for  mans  necessitie:  So 
that  towarde  them  we  may  not  beare  any  maner  of  loue  or  affec¬ 
tion,  but  only  we  must  with  suche  a  mynde  take  them  to/  help 
forth  this  lyfe,  as  the  craftes  men  take  the  instrumentes  and  toles 
to  helpe  theyr  handye  workes,  that  in  the  hauynge  of  ryches  our 
minde  considre  nothing  but  a  plenty  of  thynges  apperteinynge  to 
our  vse  and  necessitees,  both  for  our  selfe  &  for  our  neighbours. 
And  thus  we  maye  bethynke  vs  welle,  howe  we  shall  lyue:  but  it 
maye  be  no  care  nor  yet  any  erneste  studye,  leest  therby  our  chari- 
tie  with  god  be  diminisshed.  For  holde  faste  my  syster  in  your 
remembrance,  that  to  haue  and  kepe  charitie  with  god,  is  to  loue 
god  with  your  hole  harte,  with  your  hole  mynde,  with  your  hole 
power.  If  anye  smalle  parte  of  your  harte,  or  of  your  mynde,  or  of 
your  wyt,  be  bestowed  in  any  affection  or  loue  toward  this  life:/ 
ye  mynishe  the  perfection  of  your  charitie  with  god,  the  whiche 
requireth  of  you  all  and  hole,  to  be  without  a  felowe  by  hym  selfe 
alone  loued. 

You  may  right  well  syster  putte  youre  mynde  and  wytte  to  gette 
these  thynges  that  meinteine  this  lyfe,  but  it  must  be  done  without 
all  loue  and  affection:  there  maye  be  no  parte  of  loue  spent  in 
suche  matters,  for  your  mynde  can  not  with  ani  loue  and  affect 
labour  to  get  and  to  holde  this  worldly  commodities,  but  in  the 

1  gette  ed.;  gette,  1533 

17  ryches  1535-60;  ryches,  1533 

18  nothing  ed.;  nothing,  1533 

19  f.  necessitees,  both  .  .  .  shall  lyue  1533;  necessytes.  And  thus  we  maye 
bothe  for  our  selfe  and  for  our  neyghbours  bethynke  vs  well,  howe  we  shall  lyue 
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meane  seson  your  charitie  with  god  is  greatly  decayed  and  wel- 
nyghe  broken:  Also  you  betray  your  selfe  to  mystrust  the  promis¬ 
sion  of  god,  with  the  whiche  mistruste  god  is  most  displeased.  For 
there  be  thre  causes  noted,  that  shuld  chiefly  moue/  mens  mindes 
to  desire  these  worldely  goodes:  One  is  the  loue  of  welthe,  ease, 
myrthe,  and  plesure:  an  other  loue  of  worshyppe,  honour,  and 
glorye:  the  thyrde  the  doubtefulnes  and  mistruste  of  lyuyng  here, 
the  whiche  mistruste  I  saye,  is  worste  of  all,  and  moche  more  to 
be  blamed  then  the  other  two.  For  a  felowe  set  to  his  pleasure, 
io  loueth  money  to  serue  him  to  make  merye,  and  to  make  therwith 
good  chere:  the  other  set  vpon  honor  louith  the  present  goodes, 
bycause  by  them  he  wolde  be  regarded.  Both  these  men  spende  as 
taste  as  they  gette,  and  smalle  store  they  putte  in  the  vylenes  of 
money:  but  he  that  vpon  mistrust  seketh  goodes,  loueth  them  to 
hyde  them,  to  kepe  them  as  well  from  hym  selfe  as  from  other, 
B8.]  beinge  e/uer  in  fere,  either  of  famine,  scarcenes,  or  of  olde  age, 
or  of  sikenes,  or  of  tribulations:  and  moche  better  confidence  and 
trust  he  putteth  in  his  owne  policy  and  prouision,  then  he  dothe  in 
the  goodnesse  of  god,  that  made  all,  and  that  norissheth  vs  all,  not 
20  leauynge  the  smallest  gnatte,  the  leaste  worme  or  flye  withoute 
dispensacion  to  haue  conuenient  sustenance:  and  of  manne  he 
clerely  is  myndefull,  yet  man  can  not  trust  hym.  Wherfore  the 
loue  of  this  worlde  vpon  a  mystruste  of  lyuynge,  is  a  thing  in  the 
sight  of  god  moste  detestable.  Thus  I  say  we  may  vse  this  worlde, 
but  we  may  not  abuse  it,  whan  for  the  worlde  we  breake  charitie 
with  god.  And  if  our  hert  be  not  holly  geuen  to  loue  god,  we  haue 
not  god  with  perfyte  chari/tie:  god  hath  not  our  holle  harte,  yf 
the  worlde  haue  any  parte.  This  is  the  wey  to  come  to  perfit 
Charitie,  to  kepe  our  harte,  oure  soule,  oure  mynde,  oure  witte  all 
30  holle  for  god:  the  whiche  kepyng  of  our  harte  and  mynde  hole,  is 
the  reste  and  quietnes  of  the  soule  from  the  sayde  temptations  and 
passions.  And  this  is  the  driuing  awey  of  the  lettes  and  impedi- 
mentes  to  atteine  charite,  wherof  now  here  a  little  more. 

2  selfe  ed.;  selfe,  1533 

4  Thre  motions  to  desire  worldly  goodes  on  margin  1535-60 

22  Wherfore  1535-60;  wherfore  1533 

24  Thus  1535-60;  This  1533 
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This  perfecte  loue  of  god  maketh  (as  we  haue  sayd)  the  minde 
strong  to  withstond  the  thrusting  and  shulderynge  of  synne,  and 
the  same  bringeth  forthe  consequently  the  ioyfull  rest  &  quietnes 
from  the  forsayde  passions,  whiche  the  corrupt  loue  of  this  lyfe 
bredeth.  So  that  this  calmenes  of  mynde  /  is  a  certayne  effecte  and 
worke  of  charitie.  And  hope  in  god  maketh  vs  fyrmely  to  awayte 
for  the  fulfillynge  of  the  promesse  of  god  in  vs,  and  to  vs:  which 
hope  is  goten  by  pacience,  that  is  a  constant  endurynge  of  aduer- 
sitie,  the  whiche  paciente  endurynge  is  purchased  with  abstinence, 
that  is  a  stronge  resistinge  ageinst  euill  enticementis.  And  feare 
of  god  causeth  courage  to  flie  &  to  absteyn  from  euil,  the  whiche 
feare  of  god  groweth  of  an  vndoubted  beleue  in  our  master 
Christes  techyng.  Thus  from  faythe  we  come  to  fere,  from  feare 
to  fleinge  of  synne:  and  in  fleinge  of  sinne  we  take  a  pacient 
mynde  to  suffre,  wherby  we  take  hope  &  trust  in  god,  through  the 
whiche  Hope  our  soule  syttethe  in  a  sure  chayre  of  a  certayn  ex¬ 
pectation  of/  that  whiche  is  layde  vp  in  stoore  for  vs  in  heuen: 
And  therof  finally  cometh  in  vs  this  charite,  whiche  causeth  vs  to 
loue  god  for  his  infinite  goodnes  in  the  same  promesse  makynge, 
wherof  now  we  wayte  for  the  fulfyllynge:  the  whiche  is  also  the 
thynge  that  enforceth  &  ordreth  all  our  thoughtes  in  suche  a  due 
rule,  that  oure  life  therby  rendreth  in  al  his  actis  a  swete  sauour 
bothe  to  god  and  to  man.  But  ageyne  let  vs  ones  repete  the  effect 
of  this  lesson:  who  so  euer  beleueth  our  master,  he  fereth  his 
punysshment,  and  he  that  feareth  to  be  punisshed  of  Christe,  re- 
freyneth  hym  selfe  from  sensual  lustes,  the  whiche  be  the  causes 
of  punysshement:  he  that  kepeth  of  suche  causes,  abydeth  wel 
and  suffreth  tribulation:  he  that  pacient/ly  suffrith  tribulation, 
hath  a  blessed  hope  and  trust  in  god,  the  whiche  drawethe  and 
pluckethe  the  mynde  from  worldly  affections :  and  the  mynde  ones 
frely  discharged  of  all  loue  to  this  worlde,  streight  taketh  the  pure 
burnyng  charite  toward  god,  and  that  maketh  quietnes  rest  and 
peace  in  our  consciences.  Thus  euery  way  we  muste  resolue  our 

2  thrusting  1533;  thursting  1535-60 

4  passions,  1560;  passions:  1533 

6  Hope  in  god.  on  margin  1535-60 

10-1  Feare  of  god.  on  margin  1535-60 

17  that  1535-60;  that,  1533 
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selfe  to  reste  finally  in  the  possession  of  charite,  or  elles  we  neither 
can  beleue  nor  feare  Christe  as  we  ought  to  doo,  nor  refrayne  euyll 
lustes  as  we  ought  to  do,  nor  suffre  tribulations  as  we  oughte  to 
do:  nor  hope  in  god  as  we  ought  to  do,  nor  leaue  the  loue  of  these 
worldly  dregges  as  we  oughte  to  doo:  but  in  the  same  we  shall  be 
drowned  bothe  night  and  daye  durynge  the  space/  of  this  lyfe, 
from  whens  we  shall  passe  into  miserable  condition  of  body  and 
of  soule,  to  endure  without  ende  the  indignation  of  god,  whome 
after  this  life  we  neuer  se,  oneles  we  can  nowe  for  his  sake  dispise 
this  worlde :  the  whiche  thing  passeth  the  power  of  mans  feblenes 
to  do,  excepte  he  vse  the  puisaunt  myghte  of  Charitie,  the  which 
bringeth  so  feruent  a  desire  to  loue  god,  that  nothinge  beside  is 
regarded:  and  suche  a  swetenes  feleth  the  charitable  mynde  in  his 
desyre,  that  he  wil  not  forgo  or  diminish  any  part  therof,  although 
he  shuld  suffre  a  thousand  hurtes  and  iniuries. 

Here  the  louing  disciple  of  Christ,  saincte  Stephan,  howe  he 
inflamed  with  charite  prayeth  aloude  for  his  tourmentours,  & 
craueth/  of  god  remission  of  their  synnes,  alledgynge  their  igno- 
raunce  for  their  excuse. 

The  bearynge  of  Christes  crosse  is  made  by  this  Charitie  a 
swete  yocke  and  an  easye  bourden.  For  he  that  with  god  is  locked 
in  charitie,  saith  in  all  tribulations,  with  the  prophet  Hieremy: 
Non  sum  turbatus  domine  sequens  te  pastorem,  Oh  lorde  in  folow- 
ing  the  my  ruler  I  can  not  be  discomforted.  For  as  our  eien  see  not 
nor  persceyue  not  any  sterres  in  the  brode  sky,  when  the  sonne  is 
vp,  in  lyke  maner  if  the  mynde  be  sette  with  charitie  in  god,  it 
neither  feleth  him  selfe,  nor  vtterly  seeth  any  thynge  elles  in  this 
world  besydes  god,  in  whom  &  for  whome  al  his  thoughtes  be  con¬ 
sumed.  I  saye  in  god  and  for  god,  charite  kepeth  his  hole  cours/ 
without  interruption  of  any  lette  in  this  worlde.  And  touchynge 
charite  in  god,  the  whiche  is  vtterly  to  forsake  al  loue  of  this 
world,  that  therby  we  maye  clene  be  ryd  from  all  passions  to  loue 
and  honour  god  alone,  lette  this  that  we  haue  hitherto  spoken  be 
inoughe. 

Nowe  a  lyttell  harken,  what  is  this  saying,  to  haue  and  kepe 
charitie.  Truely  it  is  to  deriue  and  to  take  out  from  our  loue  in 
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god,  an  other  loue  towardes  man  for  god.  For  he  that  hath  perfect 
charite  in  god,  loueth  for  goddes  sake  all  men  as  hym  selfe,  by 
cause  in  man  he  knoweth  is  the  image  of  god,  the  whiche  image 
of  god  the  charitable  hart  embraceth  indifferently  in  the  hole 
kynde  of  man,  withoute  makynge  exception  of  frende  and  no 
frende,  of  well  wil/lers  and  ennemyes,  of  kynsfolke  and  strangers : 
but  as  the  figure  of  god  is  equalle  in  all,  soo  he  equally  fauoreth 
all.  For  thoughe  with  obstinate  synners  and  with  men  wedded  to 
theyr  passions  he  be  displeased,  yet  his  displeasure  becometh  hym 
as  a  louer  that  soroweth  his  frendes  hurt.  Wherfore  if  he  be  a 
synner  amended  or  conuerted,  he  is  full  of  gladnes,  and  neuer 
cesseth  he  layenge  his  waite  &  watche  to  do  man  good:  so  that  by 
his  charite  toward  man  for  goddis  sake,  he  continuallye  myndeth 
man  well,  and  therof  he  neuer  slaketh.  In  visytynge  the  sycke,  in 
clothynge  the  naked,  in  feding  the  hungry,  in  refresshyng  the  pore, 
in  comfortinge  the  miserable,  in  prayinge  for  synfulle,  in  al 
workes  of  mercy,  pitie,  &  deuo/cion,  he  laboureth  with  pleasure, 
by  reason  of  his  fast  loue  toward  god.  He  freely  and  gladly  for- 
gyueth  all  maner  displeasures,  of  iniuries,  of  rebukes,  of  hurtes,  & 
so  depe  he  is  in  loue,  that  nothing  can  cause  him  to  hate.  For  it  is 
a  true  sayenge,  that  who  so  euer  felith  in  his  harte  any  poynt  of 
hatred,  for  any  maner  of  cause,  ageynste  any  maner  a  man,  this 
person  may  be  assured,  that  he  is  not  in  charitie  with  god.  For  our 
maystre  Christ  sayth:  He  that  loueth  me,  kepeth  my  commaund- 
mente:  my  commaundement  is,  that  one  of  you  loue  another. 
Wherfore  he  that  loueth  not  his  neighbour  (euerye  manne  is  neigh¬ 
bour  vnto  other,  dwellynge  in  the  smalle  compasse  of  this  erthe) 
kepeth  not  our  maisters  commaundemente:  and  he/  that  kepeth 
not  the  commaundement,  canne  nat  loue  our  mayster  Christ, 
whom  he  that  loueth  not,  loueth  not  god.  Wherfore  he  that  loueth 
not  his  neighbour,  halteth  in  his  charitie  towardes  God. 

Thus  we  maye  see,  that  charite  in  god  techeth  what  is  to  be 
done  of  vs  towarde  man,  and  euer  we  be  assured  to  work  wel,  if  we 
kepe  in  vs  this  holy  charite:  the  whiche  onely  can  kepe  and  know¬ 
eth  the  waye  howe  to  kepe  goddes  worde.  It  is  our  mayster 
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Mat.  5.  Christe,  that  byddeth  vs  loue  oure  ennemies,  to  do  welle  with  them 
that  haten  vs,  to  praye  for  theym  that  persecute  vs.  Christe  thus 
commandeth  vs,  to  thentent  he  wolde  dense  and  rydde  vs  from 
hatred,  from  doinge  iniuries,  from  being  myndeful  of  displeasures: 
to  haue/  vs  pure  from  hate,  rancour,  angre  &  grudgynge,  he  com¬ 
mandeth  vs  to  loue  without  exception  as  well  our  fo,  as  our  frende. 
He  wolde  haue  vs  of  our  chari tie  in  god,  to  loue  man  after  the  en- 
saumple  of  god,  the  whiche  wold  haue  al  men  indifferently  to  be 
saued  and  come  to  the  lyghte  of  trouthe.  Lyke  as  his  sonne  shyn- 
10  eth  ouer  the  good  and  euylle,  his  rayne  fallethe  as  well  vpon  the 
ibidem,  vniust,  as  vpon  the  iuste:  so  wolde  Christe  haue  vs  indifferentely 
sprede  our  affections  to  all  men,  after  the  free  liberalle  distribu¬ 
tion  of  charite.  For  and  if  you  be  in  this  case,  that  some  persones 
ye  loue,  some  you  hate,  som  you  nother  loue  nor  hate,  somme  you 
loue  so  so,  in  a  meane  facion,  some  you  loue  verye  ernestly:  by 
[22.  C6.]  this  inequalitie  of  louyng,  lerne,/  that  you  be  farre  from  perfect 
charitie  with  god,  the  whiche  perfecte  charitie  indifferentely  loueth 
all  men  for  goddes  sake,  the  good  sorte  of  men  as  his  dere  frendes, 
the  euyll  sorte  as  them  of  whom  may  be  made  dere  frendes.  In 
20  charitie  is  no  knowledge  of  any  difference  betwene  ryche  and 
poore,  betwene  mayster  &  seruant,  betwene  bonde  and  free,  be¬ 
twene  faithful  and  vntrue,  betwene  male  and  female,  betwene 
kynne  and  no  kynne:  the  charitable  spirite  loketh  vppon  mans 
symple  nature,  the  whiche  in  all  men  is  lyke  and  one  thinge: 
wherof  he  conceiueth  in  his  mind  one  indifferent  contemplation  of 
al,  and  at  all  seasons  he  is  well  mynded,  euer  welle  disposed  to  doo 
all  men  good:  with  whom  is  neyther  englysshe  nor  scottisshe, 
aquayn/taunce  nor  straunger,  but  with  hym  one  is  all  and  in  all, 
Christe  Jesus  alone,  whome  and  whose  crosse  he  knowethe,  and 
30  nothynge  elles. 

Thus  by  our  Charitie  with  god,  we  lerne  what  is  our  duetie 
towarde  man.  But  here  in  louynge  your  neyghbours  and  bretherne, 
loke  you  deceiue  not  your  selfe,  for  hit  is  not  inoughe  to  loue  youre 

4  displeasures:  ed.;  displeasures,  1533 

5  grudgynge,  ed.;  grudgynge:  1533 

9  trouthe.  Lyke  ed.;  trouthe,  lyke  1533 

19  sorte  as  them  ed.;  sorte,  as  them,  1533;  sorte,  as  them  133(1-60 

23  spirite  1539-60;  spiritie  1533 

27  good:  ed.;  good,  1533;  good  1539,  1546 

27  englysshe  ed.;  englysshe,  1533 

28  straunger,  ed.;  straunger:  1533 
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neighbour,  but  ye  must  in  the  ordre  and  rule  of  charite  loue  hym, 
that  is  onelye  or  chefely  to  loue  hym  for  goddes  sake.  There  be 
fyue  wayes  noted  of  louynge  one  of  vs  an  other,  of  the  whiche 
numbre  one  way  is  praysed,  thre  be  vtterly  dispraysed,  and  one 
neyther  praysed  nor  dispraised.  Firste  I  may  loue  my  neighbour 
for  goddis  sake,  as  euery  good  vertuous/  man  loueth  euery  man. 
Second  I  maye  loue  my  neyghbour  of  a  naturall  affection,  bycause 
he  is  my  son,  or  brother,  or  kynsman.  Thirdly  I  may  loue  for  vayn 
glorye,  as  if  I  loke  by  my  neyghbour  to  be  worshypped  or  au- 
aunced  to  honour.  Fourthly  I  may  loue  for  couetousnes,  as  when 
I  cheryshe  and  flatter  a  ryche  manne  for  his  goodes,  when  I  make 
moche  of  them  that  haue  done  me  pleasures  &  may  do  me  mo.  The 
fifte  waye,  I  maye  loue  for  my  sensuall  luste,  as  when  I  loue  to 
fare  delicately,  or  els  when  I  madde  or  dote  vppon  women. 

The  fyrste  waye  to  loue  my  neighbour,  for  the  loue  I  haue  to 
god,  is  onely  worthy  to  be  praysed.  The  second  way  naturally 
deserueth  neither  prayse  nor  disprayse./  The  thyrde,  the  fourthe, 
and  the  fyft,  to  loue  for  glory,  aduantage,  or  plesure,  al  thre  be 
stark  nought.  Therfore  syster,  oute  with  youre  loue,  and  considre 
well,  in  what  way  youre  harte  is  gyuen  to  loue  your  neyghbour. 
Charitie  hath  but  one  waye  of  louynge  a  man  truly  and  welle,  that 
is  onely  for  goddes  sake. 

To  conclude  nowe  this  matter,  the  which  of  hym  selfe  is  in 
sight,  lette  vs  knytte  vp  Charitie  with  this  generall  knotte,  that 
man  is  made  absolute  and  perfecte  in  all  vertues,  through  this  one 
vertue  of  Charitie.  But  when  I  saye  all  vertues,  loke  that  you 
vnderstond  what  is  ment  in  the  name  of  vertue:  orelles  this  gen- 
eralle  clause  may  deceyue  you.  Wherfore  you  must  lerne,  that  the 
body  hath  his/  propre  vertues,  and  the  soule  lyke  wyse  hath  his 
owne  aparte  from  the  other.  The  vertues  of  the  body  be,  as  to 
faste,  to  watche,  to  goo  on  pylgremage,  to  traueylle  with  hande 
and  fote  for  to  helpe  their  neyghboures,  to  distribute  youre  goodes 
in  almes  dedes,  to  buylde  vp  churches,  wherin  the  people  may  here 
the  word  of  god,  and  com  to  gether  to  prayer,  to  punysshe  the 
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fleshe  with  rough  heer,  to  slepe  vppon  the  harde  grounde,  to  socour 
the  nedy,  to  ayde  the  miserable,  and  other  such  actes  bodilye  men 
doo  for  the  loue  and  honour  of  god.  The  vertues  of  the  soule  be  of 
an  other  sorte,  as  mekenes,  pacience,  abstinence,  hope,  faithe, 
charitie,  pitie,  mercye,  and  other  lyke.  Nowe  if  it  so  be,  that  of 
some  infirmite  I  can  not  faste,/  nor  watche,  for  lacke  of  money 
I  can  not  do  any  almes,  for  lacke  of  bodily  strength  I  canne  not 
traueyle,  yf  suche  necessary  and  true  considerations  make  vs 
wante  the  vertues  of  the  bodye,  we  be  without  blame,  and  had 
excused  before  god,  the  whiche  beholdeth  the  secrete  and  priuie 
cause  of  our  default.  But  in  the  vertues  of  the  soule,  we  haue  no 
maner  of  defence,  if  it  be  so  that  we  lake  anye  of  them.  For  they 
haue  no  necessitie,  nor  constraynt  of  any  thynge,  but  all  be  frely 
vnder  the  election  and  choise  of  our  free  wyl.  And  whan  it  is 
generally  sayde,  that  charite  maketh  a  man  absolute  and  perfecte 
in  all  vertues,  ye  muste  vnderstonde  in  all  the  vertues  of  the  soule, 
the  which  be  very  vertues,  to  speke  and  to  name  the  truthe./ 
Wherby  the  bodye  canne  haue  of  hym  selfe  no  vertue,  nor  noth- 
inge  can  be  done  of  the  body  worthy  of  prayse,  onles  the  acte  be 
coupled  and  ioinid  with  the  vertues  of  the  mynde.  But  contrary, 
the  soule  is  perfecte  in  his  vertues  without  all  assistence  and  helpe 
of  the  body.  Then  boldly  we  may  say,  that  from  charitie  cometh 
all  vertues,  and  none  other  werke  there  is  of  charitie,  then  to  make 
and  bringe  forth  in  vs  vertu.  It  is  holy  scriptures  testimony,  that 
charite  can  not  be  ydle.  Alwaye  than  a  charitable  spirite  is  doing, 
&  what  so  euer  he  doethe,  it  muste  nedes  be  a  good  werke.  For 
what  can  com  from  the  loue  of  god,  but  it  shall  sauer  and  smelle 
of  god?  the  whiche  sauour  is  the  onelye  thynge,  that  geueth  to 
mans  acte  all  the./  goodnes. 

Nowe  then  my  entierly  beloued  syster,  to  obserue  and  kepe  this 
mooste  precious  and  mooste  holy  charitie  with  god,  you  shal  in 
few  wordes  haue  a  shorte  reule.  The  best  waye  to  kepe  you  frome 
fallynge  out  of  charitie  with  god,  is  neuer  to  suffre  your  christen 
neighbour  to  slepe  in  a  displeasure  with  you,  and  agayne  that  you 

1  grounde,  1535-60;  grounde  1533 
7  strength  ed.;  strength,  1533 
16  soule,  1535-60;  soule:  1533 
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neuer  slepe  in  a  displeasure  with  youre  christen  neyghbour.  Re- 
membre,  we  all  be  knytte  in  a  faste  kynrede  vnder  one  father  in 
heuen,  the  whiche  commaundeth  vs  to  loue  together  as  brotherne 
and  systerne,  without  regarde  of  high  or  lowe,  poore  or  riche. 
Whether  your  neighbour  be  in  defaulte,  or  you,  this  is  to  seye, 
whether  he  be  displeased  with  you,  or  you  with  hym,  make/ 
therof  no  question:  care  not  for  the  begynnyng  of  wrathe,  but 
study  euer  for  the  ayde,  and  incontinently  folowe  alwaye  the  coun¬ 
sell  of  our  mooste  charitable  mayster  Christe:  labour  alway  to 
make  agreement,  that  at  all  seasons  you  maye  be  redy  to  offre 
vppe  to  god  your  swete  smellynge  sacrifice,  the  which  is  in  goddis 
sence  the  delectable  sauer  of  a  charitable  brethe:  whose  strength 
is  so  myghty  in  his  pleasaunt  sente,  that  it  hathe  his  place  amonge 
the  incomparable  sauours  of  heauen,  where  god  with  al  his  sainctes 
and  aungels  smelleth  it. 

Do  you  beare  awaye  syster  the  shorte  lesson,  that  I  haue  gyuen 
to  you?  SVSTER.  Whiche  shorte  lesson  meane  you  brother?  For 
partly  in  writinge,  partely  in/  communication  I  haue  had  many 
lessons  of  you:  of  the  whiche  some  I  beare  well  awaye,  as  yet  it  is 
out  of  my  mynde,  howe  you  haue  proued  to  me,  that  a  foole 
shoulde  not  lyue  solitary,  that  I  muste  forgette  displeasures,  yf  I 
forgyue  them:  that  I  shoulde  euer  enclyne  and  obey  more  to  rea¬ 
son,  then  to  any  intreatie.  BROTHER.  It  is  welle  good  syster, 
that  you  haue  of  these  thynges  remembrance,  but  I  thought  not  to 
aske  you  this:  I  wolde  you  rehersed  to  me,  what  you  haue  by  me 
lerned  of  Charitie.  SYS.  Why  brother,  call  ye  that  the  shorte  les¬ 
son,  when  it  conteyneth  so  many  lynes,  that  it  weryed  me  thre 
days  to  rede  them  ouer?  BRO.  I  thinke  well,  that  you  were  weryed 
more  peraduenture  with  my  vnsauerye/  tellynge,  then  with  the 
lengthe  of  the  tale.  For  surely  the  tale  was  but  short.  SIS.  If  that 
be  a  shorte  tale,  I  confesse  to  you  brother,  that  I  can  not  telle  what 
is  shorte  and  what  is  longe.  For  to  me  your  lesson  of  charitie 
semed  very  longe.  BRO.  It  is  not  syster,  the  numbre  of  wordes  or 
of  lynes,  that  maketh  a  tale  or  a  boke  to  be  called  longe  or  shorte. 
But  the  matter  that  is  intreated  maketh  bothe:  so  that  of  some 

4  poore  1539-60;  pore,  1533 

4-5  riche.  Whether  ed.;  riche,  whether  1533 

5  seye,  1533;  seye:  1535-60 

7  question:  ed.;  question,  1533 
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matter  you  maye  in  verye  fewe  wordes  here  a  verye  longe  tale, 
and  ageyn  of  som  mater  a  great  heape  of  wordes  maketh  but  a 
shorte  tale.  Like  as  we  saye  of  tyme,  that  it  is  but  a  littell  while 
ago,  sins  Fraunce  was  vnder  our  rule,  and  that  paper,  printynge 
of  bokes,  and  gunnes,  be  thynges  inuented  within  fewe  yeres,/ 
and  that  the  .iiii.  orders  of  freres  beganne  in  christendome  within 
a  lyttell  tyme  paste:  yet  in  eche  of  these  forsaide  sayinges,  we 
vnderstonde  more  then  a  hundred  yeres.  Contrarye  wyse  ye  will 
saye  that  my  lady  princes  hath  lyen  a  great  whyle  atte  Eltham, 
io  and  yet  her  grace  hath  not  lien  there  one  yere.  So  you  wyl  say, 
that  it  is  a  longe  season  syns  you  and  I  were  to  gither:  &  yet  I  was 
with  you  within  this  moneth.  Whan  you  knok  at  a  doore,  and  tarye 
one  houre,  you  saye  you  haue  very  longe  taried  there.  Thus  you 
may  see,  it  is  the  dignite  &  the  worthynes  of  the  thynge,  that 
causeth  the  tyme  to  be  named  longe  or  shorte,  and  not  the  tyme  of 
his  owne  space. 

In  this  maner  it  is  in  your  lesson  of  charite,  the  which  is  a  mat/ 
[28.  D4.]  ter  so  plentiful,  so  copious,  so  long,  so  large,  so  depe,  so  highe, 
that  no  tale  therof  can  be  called  longe,  onles  the  teller  tryfle  in 
20  vayne  wordes,  and  then  you  maye  saye  his  tale  is  long,  bicause  he 
telleth  and  sheweth  his  folysshenes:  but  spekynge  directly  of 
charite,  he  neuer  can  saye  to  moche.  For  whan  we  haue  saide  all 
that  we  can,  yet  shal  the  matter  of  charitie  lye  in  hepes  infinite  to 
be  spoken  more  of.  For  syster,  what  tongue  or  penne  of  man  can 
make  an  ende  in  tellinge  the  smallest  portion  of  goddis  substance? 
this  charitie  is  god,  and  God  is  this  charitie.  Therfore  thynke  not 
youre  lesson  longe  of  charitie.  For  al  that  I  haue  sayd,  is  in  effecte 
nothynge.  SIS.  You  haue  somewhat  made  me  knowe,  what  is  a 
long  tale  and  what  is  a/  shorte:  but  yet  brother,  by  cause  the 
30  common  prouerbe  is  trewe,  that  womens  wyttes  in  dede  be  shorte, 
I  praye  you,  if  it  be  possible,  lette  my  lesson  be  rehersed  in  fewe 
wordes.  BRO.  It  is  a  thing  sister,  sone  done,  to  comprehend  in  a 
few  lynes  al  that  you  haue  hard  of  me.  For  the  summe  of  the  hole 
is:  This  charitie  conteyneth  all  the  lawes  of  god,  and  techeth  vs 
our  duetie  bothe  towarde  god  and  man:  the  which  charite  re- 
quireth  a  quyete  spirite,  and  no  spirite  is  quiete,  that  is  subiecte  to 
any  passion.  Wherfore  to  haue  charitie  we  must  chace  from  vs  al 
passions,  to  rest  so  in  our  loue  of  god,  that  nothyng  withdraw  vs 

S  bokes,  and  gunnes  1535-60;  bokes,  gunnes  1533 
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nor  plucke  vs  inordinately  to  any  thoughte  besyde  god:  wherof 
shulde  folow,  that  in  this  worlde,  we  wold  reken/  laughyng  to  be 
wepinge,  sorowe  to  be  myrthe,  ryches  to  be  pouertie,  misery  to  be 
welthe,  wisedome  to  be  foly,  honour  to  be  shame:  so  depely  we 
shulde  be  buryed  in  god,  that  to  this  lyfe  our  senses  shulde  lye 
deed,  and  quycke  onely  in  the  loue  of  god.  From  the  whiche  true 
and  entier  loue  of  god,  we  shulde  take  a  loue  with  all  hertes  affecte 
to  the  hole  kynd  of  man,  in  whom  beholde  spiritually  the  image  of 
god:  For  the  whiche  image  sake  we  shulde  beare  no  lesse  fauour 
to  man  than  were  sufficient  to  resiste  and  vtterly  vaynquishe  all 
hate,  without  the  remembrance  of  any  grudge  to  be  taken  with 
any  maner  of  occasion,  to  be  euer  with  all  men  ioyned  in  harte 
through  our  loue  in  god,  as  fast  as  kynred  ioyneth  a  few  persons 
through  a  na/turalle  loue:  yea  faster  knytteth  mens  hartes  to 
gethers  charitie,  than  nature  can  do. 

This  is  the  some  of  our  lesson  sister.  The  whiche  you  shall  haue 
agayne  made  shorte,  if  you  wyll.  SIS.  Nay  brother,  I  pray  you  let 
this  be  no  shorter.  For  in  my  mind  it  is  all  redy  somewhat  to 
shorte.  For  I  wolde  disire  you  to  lette  me  in  ordre  to  aske  you  a 
repetition  of  myn  hole  lesson,  that  I  may  in  a  shorte  forme  lerne, 
what  was  fyrste,  what  was  seconde,  and  so  forthe  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  youre  tale.  BRO.  I  do  not  yet  wel  perceyue,  what  you 
wolde  haue  me  do,  but  aske  me  what  you  wyll,  &  I  shal  therto 
make  answere.  SIS.  Then  brother  tell  me,  what  was  the  fyrste 
poynt,  that  you  tolde  me  of  Charitie.  BRO.  Fyrste  I  she/wid  to 
you  the  signification  of  the  worde,  that  Charitie  was  not  only 
taken  for  peace,  pacience,  mercy,  and  pitie,  as  in  our  englishe 
tonge  commenly  we  vse  it  for  nothynge  elles,  as  whan  I  saye  I 
wyll  not  breake  charite,  I  wyll  kepe  charitie,  I  wyll  forgiue  hym 
for  charitie:  trouth  it  is  that  charite  signifieth  all  these,  and  as  I 
shewed  to  you,  moche  more:  for  the  worde  is  the  same,  that  is  in 
latin  called  Charitas,  the  whiche  signifieth  an  ordynate  loue  and 
a  due  rule  towarde  god  and  man,  the  whiche  ordinat  loue  the  soule 
hath,  when  he  holly  with  al  his  power  is  wedded  to  god,  so  that 
besyde  he  neyther  wyllethe  nor  desyrethe  anye  thing.  By  the 
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which  feruent  loue  in  god,  he  exerciseth  amonge  men  all  the  kynde 
of  vertue.  And  this,/  was  the  fyrste  thynge  suster,  to  haue  you  to 
knowe,  whatte  the  worde  of  charitie  signifieth.  SIS.  Me  thought 
brother,  that  fyrst  of  all  you  shewed,  that  charitie  conteyneth  all 
goddes  lawes.  BRO.  I  dyd  so  in  dede,  to  brynge  you  to  the  syght 
of  the  greatte  compasse,  that  was  in  the  name  of  Charite:  whereby 
you  myghte  the  better  lerne,  that  in  englysshe  tongue  we  conceyue 
but  a  lyttelle  portion  of  this  infinite  vertue,  whan  we  commenly 
speake  therof.  But  how  so  euer  I  begonne,  the  fyrste  poynte  of 
io  youre  lesson  was  to  lerne  the  strength  of  charities  name.  SYS.  I 
wold  nowe  aske  you  the  seconde,  if  it  cam  not  in  my  mind  to 
doute,  whether  charitie  and  loue  be  not  all  one,  as  in  communica- 
[31.  D7.]  tion  I  haue  harde  some  clerkes  saye  they/  be.  BRO.  I  thinke  well 
som  clerkes  wyll  so  say.  For  I  note  in  the  last  englysh  translation 
of  the  gospels  out  of  laten,  the  translatour  alway  for  Charitas 
wryteth  Loue:  wherin  I  canne  not  consent  with  hym.  For  after 
myn  opinion  there  is  as  moche  difference  betwene  loue  and  charite, 
as  is  in  your  occupation  betwene  threde  and  twined  threde.  For 
you  wyll  say,  that  all  twined  threde  is  threde,  but  al  threde  is  not 
20  twyned  threde:  So  this  worde  Loue  is  more  commen  &  more  gen¬ 
eral  then  is  charitie.  For  trouthe  it  is,  that  all  Charite  is  loue:  but 
it  is  not  trouth,  that  all  loue  is  charite.  In  greke  charite  is  agape, 
and  loue  is  eros,  as  in  latine  loue  is  amor,  and  charitie  Charitas. 
In  al  these  thre  tonges  there  is  the  same  difference  in  the  tone/ 
worde  from  the  tother,  that  is  in  a  penne  and  a  quylle.  All  our 
pennes  for  the  most  parte  be  quilles:  but  al  our  quilles  be  not 
pennes:  The  quille  is  that  remayneth  in  his  nature,  without  any 
other  facion  or  forme  put  to  it:  the  penne  is  a  quyll  shaped  and 
formed,  and  made  apt  to  write.  Likewyse  loue  is  the  common 
30  affecte  of  fauour:  charitie  is  loue  reduced  into  a  due  order 
towardes  god  and  man,  as  to  loue  god  alone  for  him  self,  and  to 
loue  man  for  goddes  sake.  Do  you  perceyue  syster  what  I  say? 
SIS.  Me  thynketh  brother,  that  you  meane  as  I  wolde  saye,  that 
betwene  charite  and  loue  is  a  like  difference,  as  is  betwene  my 
pereles  and  wyres.  For  I  see  that  my  pereles  be  wyres,  but  they 
[32.  D8.]  haue  a  facion  by  my  labour  putte  to,  the/  whiche  facion  wyers 
haue  not.  And  here  may  I  say  as  you  sayde  of  Charitie  and  Loue, 
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that  all  peerles  be  wyers,  but  all  wyers  be  not  peerles.  But  brother, 
if  all  charite  be  loue,  what  defaulte  put  you  in  the  translator,  the 
whiche  wryteth  loue  for  Charitas ?  BRO.  The  same  defaulte  I  put 
in  hym,  that  you  wold  put  in  one,  the  whiche  doth  giue  to  you 
wiers  for  perles,  or  quilles  for  pennes.  But  sister,  remembre,  you 
wolde  haue  me  be  short.  SIS.  It  is  trouth  brother:  but  the  beste 
shortenesse  is  to  be  playne.  For  when  I  vnderstonde  my  lesson,  I 
canne  soon  make  it  shorte.  Nowe  then  if  you  wylle,  I  preye  you 
telle  me  the  seconde  poynte. 

BRO.  The  seconde  was  to  shew  you,  that  charite  could  not  be  10 
had/  without  the  assured  myndes  quietnes,  as  an  effecte  folowynge  ^ow  chari~ 
the  same,  the  which  stedfast  quietnes  of  mynde  is  not  to  be  inordi-  le  13  a  • 
natly  styrred  or  moued  with  passions.  SIS.  Sauyng  your  tale 
brother,  I  pray  you  tell  me  some  englyshe  worde  what  you  calle 
passion.  For  truly  I  know  none  other  passion  but  the  passion  of 
Christe.  BRO.  Then  I  haue  loste  manye  wordes.  For  I  thought  I 
hadde  sufficiently  declared  vnto  you,  that  any  mouynge  of  the 
mynde  in  to  an  vngodlye  desire,  was  called  a  passion,  as  malice, 
rancour,  yre,  enuy,  ambition,  couetousnes,  lechery,  glottony,  pride, 
hatred,  study  of  prayse,  study  of  auengyng,  and  suche  other  20 
whiche  styrre  vp  and  moue  the  mynde  oute  of  his  naturalle  reste, 
to  loue  or  to  hate/  without  reason  and  mesure:  As  whan  our  bodye  [33.  Ei.] 
suffreth  any  torment,  we  sey  we  be  in  a  passion:  so  when  our 
mynde  suffreth  any  suche  inordinat  desires,  we  haue  the  myndes 
passion:  and  euery  suche  motion  of  mynd  out  of  due  cours  is 
called  a  passion.  The  mynde  is  moued  out  of  his  due  corse,  as 
often  as  it  is  stirred  with  these  affectes,  that  be  engendred  of  our 
principall  loue  to  this  lyfe,  as  to  be  dispraised  with  our  disprayses 
or  sclaunders  is  a  thynge  that  rysethe  in  vs  from  the  loue  of  this 
lyfe,  where  if  we  study  to  be  magnified,  we  be  in  a  sore  passion  30 
agaynste  reason,  the  whiche  teacheth  vs  to  seke  our  glory  in  more 
stable  thinges,  then  can  be  found  in  this  life.  But  bicause  you 
speke  of  the  worde:  shortly,  as  you  say,/  it  is  no  very  englysshe 
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word,  how  be  it  whan  we  be  driuen  to  speake  of  thynges  that  lacke 
the  names  in  oure  tonge,  we  be  also  driuen  to  borowe  the  wordes, 
that  we  haue  not,  sometyme  out  of  latin,  sometyme  out  of  greke, 
euen  as  the  latin  tonge  doth  in  like  necessitie  borowe  &  take  of 
other.  And  though  now  at  the  fyrst  heryng,  this  word  stondethe 
straungelye  with  you,  yet  by  vse  it  shall  waxe  familiar,  specially 
when  you  haue  it  in  this  maner  expressed  vnto  you. 

Nowe  than  to  opteyne  this  rest  of  mynde,  the  chefe  effecte  of 
charite,  we  must  beware  that  no  passion  rule  in  vs,  but  alwayes 
in  all  thynges  we  muste  ordre  our  desires  by  the  draught  and 
trayne  of  this  one  desire,  the  which  we  haue  of  louynge  god  alone 
with  al  our/  holle  hartes,  power,  wyttes,  &  intelligence,  neuer  suf¬ 
fering  aduisedly  the  corrupte  loue  of  this  false  flaterynge  lyfe  to 
haue  any  smal  place  in  oure  soule,  wherby  we  shulde  waxe  the 
weker  in  the  fulle  vnyenge  and  knittinge  of  all  our  intentions  to 
the  wylle  and  pleasure  of  god.  And  sister,  it  was  the  seconde  parte 
of  your  lesson.  SIS.  Ye  brother  I  wolde  I  had  learned  well,  that  I 
might  euer  be  quiete,  howe  so  euer  I  were  handeled,  rightwisely 
or  vnrightwisely,  wel  or  euyll,  gentily  or  chorlysshely.  It  were  an 
angels  condition  to  be  nothynge  changed  or  moued  with  wel  or 
woo:  but  to  be  continually  in  one  tenure,  in  one  temperature, 
neither  hering,  nor  seinge,  nor  felynge,  nor  smellyng,  nor  tastinge, 
nor  wysshynge,  nor  myndyng  any/  erthely  thing  besides  god,  but 
hauinge  continually  a  feruent  desire  to  knowe,  to  loue,  and  to 
honour  god.  But  brother,  what  meane  you  by  this,  to  speake  thus, 
as  though  it  were  possible  to  make  of  men  angelles,  and  more  ouer 
to  make  of  this  worlde  heuen?  as  long  as  man  is  man,  and  as  long 
as  this  worlde  is  this  worlde,  I  reken  hit  not  possyble  to  kepe  vs 
thus  clene  from  passions,  as  you  sey  the  perfecte  rest  of  charitie 
requireth.  BRO.  You  entre  with  me  nowe  syster,  into  a  matter  of 
a  longe  communication,  but  at  this  tyme  I  wyl  make  you  therto  a 
very  short  answere. 

Christe  wold  neuer  teache  man  to  praye,  and  to  aske  of  god 
thynges  impossible  to  be  opteyned:  He  instructed  vs  to  sey  in  our 
pra/yer,  Adueniat  regnum  tuum,  Oh  lorde  god  let  thy  kyngedome 
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be  here  amongest  vs.  Where  the  kyngedome  of  god  is,  there  god 
reignethe  ouer  suche  subiectes  as  be  worthy  to  haue  suche  a  kyng: 
and  pleinly  there  is  heuen,  where  so  euer  is  the  kyngdome  of  god: 

So  that  of  this  world,  there  might  be  made  an  heuen. 

Ageyn  our  maister  and  sauiour  taught  vs  to  pray,  Fiat  uoluntas 
tua  sicut  in  ccelo  et  in  terra,  Oh  good  lord  graunte,  that  thy  wylle 
maye  be  fulfylled  in  this  worlde,  as  it  is  in  heuen:  that  we  men 
may  in  euery  thought  and  acte  agre  with  thy  wylle,  as  angels  do: 
that  we  in  this  lyfe  make  no  moore  resistence  agaynste  thy  pleas¬ 
ure,  then  the  blessed  company  of  heuen  doth.  This  petition  can  i0 
not  take  effecte/  onles  man  be  made  lyke  an  angel,  all  pure  & 
cleane  from  the  dreggy  appetites  of  this  lyfe:  that  is  to  say,  vtterly 
rydde  from  all  passions,  the  which  euer  stryue  ageinst  the  wyll  of 
god. 

Nowe  then  in  as  moche  as  I  beleue,  that  Christ  biddeth  vs  aske 
nothynge,  but  the  same  maye  be:  I  think  it  possible  to  make  of 
this  worlde  the  kyngdome  of  god,  and  to  make  men  the  kepers  of 
goddis  wyll:  The  whiche  two  thynges,  to  lyue  in  the  kyngedome 
of  god,  and  to  obserue  and  kepe  goddes  wyll,  I  recken  to  be  a  per¬ 
fection  of  aungels  lyfe  in  heuen.  But  syster,  remembre,  Christe  20 
biddethe  vs  not  to  attempte  to  performe  this  perfection  by  our  own 
power,  for  that  were  playnly  impossible:  but  it  is  our  masters 
in/struction,  that  we  shulde  turne  vs  in  prayer  to  god,  and  of  his  [36.  E4.] 
infinite  goodnes  craue  and  aske  his  grace,  wherby  we  shal  be  com¬ 
forted,  susteyned,  and  coraged  to  say  atte  the  laste  with  saynte 
Paule:  We  be  able  to  do  all  in  hym  that  helpeth  vs,  Jesus  Christe. 

This  were  to  haue  our  spirite  holly  giuen  to  serue  god,  to  knowe 
god,  to  loue  god,  and  nothynge  els.  And  if  you  wolde  say,  that 
saint  Paule  cam  not  to  this  perfection  nor  none  of  the  sayntes,  but 
the  beste  men  were  synners,  lette  it  so  be:  yet  be  assured,  if  man  30 
duely  applye  his  wyl,  to  be  without  synne,  so  that  in  his  wyll  be 
no  lacke,  nor  faynynge,  this  man  before  god  is  an  aungell.  And 
sister,  as  he  shoteth  nerer  the  marke,  than  he  doth  that  seeth  none, 
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Charitie  is  not 
like  one  vertue. 

20 


Feare  of  god. 


Abstinence. 


[38.  E6.]  Pacience. 


and  shoteth  at  all/  aduentures :  so  you  seinge  nowe  and  knowynge 
the  very  perfection  of  charitie,  you  shall  the  better  enforce  towarde 
it,  thenne  if  you  were  beset  with  blynde  ignorance.  Of  al  this  mater 
sister,  with  you  I  wyl  not  reson  out  of  your  Pater  noster,  the  which 
I  think  is  inough  for  your  requestes  at  this  tyme.  SIS.  I  holde  me 
contented  brother,  and  pray  I  wyl  firste,  that  I  may  thynke  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  thus  perfect.  Nexte  that  I  may  haue  grace  to  enforce 
thitherward  the  vertuous  power  of  my  harte.  BRO.  There  is  no 
more  required  of  you,  but  this  applienge  of  your  wyl  to  get  grace, 
but  grace  shall  you  neuer  gette  but  if  you  aske  it  withoute  any 
doute  or  mystrust  in  the  goodnes  of  god,  who  is  euer  redye  to 
gyue,  when  he  hereth  one  that  ac/cordyngly  asketh. 

And  to  shewe  you  what  praier  is  shaped  accordyngly  to  goddis 
eares,  it  were  a  matter  for  no  lyttell  boke.  Therfore  sister,  be  con¬ 
tented  to  leaue  your  digressions,  and  retorne  to  your  purpose.  SIS. 
I  haue  no  purpose  but  to  lerne,  and  lerne  I  shulde,  if  you  taughte 
me  to  praye.  Yet  leste  I  trouble  you  to  moche,  I  wyll  goo  forth,  to 
require  of  you  what  was  the  thyrde  poynte  in  my  lesson  of  chari¬ 
tie.  BRO.  It  was  to  shewe,  that  charitie  is  not  lyke  one  vertue,  but 
it  is  suche  a  thynge,  that  by  manye  degres  of  diuerse  vertues  it 
must  be  gotten,  as  a  finall  conclusion  of  all  labour  and  trauaille  in 
vertue.  As  firste  we  muste  be  endued  with  an  vndoubted  Feyth,  to 
beleue  perfectlye  the  history  of  our/  sauiour:  whose  doctryne 
brought  first  into  this  worlde  this  charitie  for  an  absolute  conclu¬ 
sion  of  all  lawes.  After  this  faithe  we  must  entre  into  a  fere  of  god: 
not  the  feare  of  vile  bondmen,  the  which  haue  no  mind  to  kepe 
their  maisters  pleasure,  but  only  loke  vpon  the  punishment,  our 
feare  muste  be  a  reuerence  to  god,  lyke  as  louing  children  feare 
to  displese  their  fathers.  By  this  reuerent  and  louing  feare  we 
muste  procede  to  Abstinence:  that  is  to  sey,  we  must  beare  suche 
feare  &  reuerence  to  god,  as  shall  cause  vs  for  the  honour  of  god 
to  refreyne  the  sensuall  inticementes  of  sinne,  the  whiche  bespot- 
teth,  deformethe,  and  defeateth  the  ymage  of  god  in  vs,  the  great- 
test  euyl  that  man  hath.  To  kepe  this  abstinence  we  muste  gather 
pacy/ence,  a  vertue  that  maketh  stronge  our  soule  to  suffre  the 
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violence  of  al  resistence  to  vertue,  by  the  whiche  pacience  we  shal 
take  an  hope  to  be  parte  takers  of  goddes  mercy fulnes,  and  to 
enioy  a  rewarde,  that  passeth  al  the  powers  of  men  to  shewe  it. 

Out  of  this  springeth  a  feruente  loue  to  god,  whiche  is  called  chari- 
tie,  through  which  the  mynd  shal  be  setteled  in  such  a  quietnes, 
that  all  the  chaungeable  and  sondry  blastes  of  this  worlde,  shall 
nothynge  moue  vs  from  our  desire  to  rest  in  god:  And  this  mindes 
reste  &  perfect  quietnes  is  the  princypall  effecte  of  charitie,  the 
conclusion  and  finalle  perfection  of  all  vertue. 

I  wyll  nowe  ende  these  maters,  with  a  wonderful  prayse,  that  10 
the  chosen  vessell  of  god  saynt  Paule/  wryteth  of  charite,  of  the 
whiche  prayse  I  wolde  haue  you  syster  note  and  marke  diligently, 
what  a  dignite  is  in  charitie,  to  be  aboue  al  thinges  pondred  and 
regarded  of  al  Christen  men:  This  apostle  sayth  in  effect  thus. 

If  al  mighty  god,  the  father,  wolde  gyue  to  me  all  giftes  of  his 
grace,  as  to  endue  me  with  the  holy  spirite  of  prophecy,  to  make 
me  a  priuie  counsellor  of  al  the  secrete  misteries  in  heuen,  to  cause 
by  the  power  &  strengthe  of  faith  to  worke  wonders,  to  do  mira¬ 
cles,  in  quickenyng  the  deed,  in  geuinge  sight  to  the  blinde:  yet 
all  this  not  withstandynge,  I  am  not  in  the  way  of  saluation,  if  I  20 
wante  charite.  Howe  moche  then  shulde  man  bestowe,  endeuour, 
enforce  and  exercise  all  his  wyttes  to  gette  and  to  kepe  the  posses¬ 
sion/  of  this  high  vertue,  the  which  is  the  soule  of  lyfe,  the  grace  [39-  E7.] 
of  graces,  the  one  thing  that  ioyneth  man  in  fauor  with  god,  & 
that  god  onli  requireth  of  man  for  al  his  goodnes  toward  man?  It 
is  suche  a  thinge  this  charitie,  that  by  thauctoritie  of  holy  writte 
I  wyl  not  only  cal  this  vertu  a  godly  thing,  but  I  say  it  is  god  hym 
selfe:  that  who  so  euer  kepeth  in  hym  charitie,  he  hath  god  with 
hym:  and  he  in  god  dwelleth,  that  dwelleth  in  charite.  For  both 
god  is  charite  and  charitie  is  god:  to  whome  nowe  and  euermore  30 
be  all  glory,  prayse,  and  honour.  Amen. 


FINIS. 


Thus  endeth  this  treatise 
of  Charitie. 
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and  ends  on  Fi(v0.).  The  colophon  is  on  Fii(r0.).  The  numbering  of  the  leaves  is 
irregular,  necessitating  the  following  corrections  in  the  present  edition:  13  for  15, 
14  for  16,  is  for  13,  16  for  14,  26  for  24;  also  33  for  41,  34  for  42,  35  for  43,  etc., 
through  41  for  49.  The  following  signatures  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  recto  side  of 
the  leaves  to  which  they  belong:  Aii,  B,  ii,  iii,  v,  C,  ii,  iii,  D,  ii,  iii,  E,  ii,  iii,  v.  Each 
verso  page  of  the  text  has  An  Exhor-  at  the  top;  each  recto,  -tation.  Paragraphs 
are  marked  C.  except  those  beginning  “But  nowe  myne  owne  ...”  (241.20), 
“This  remembraunce  .  .  (252.8),  and  “One  other  thynge  .  .  .”  (255.32),  which 

have  no  marks.  The  mark  C,  is  omitted  in  the  present  edition.  The  “I”  of  “It  hap- 
peneth  .  .  .,”  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatise,  is  in  an  ornamental  design  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  square. 

This  edition  is  the  most  carelessly  printed  of  all  the  first  editions  of  Lupset’s 
works.  It  contains,  also,  many  more  abbreviations  than  the  other  first  editions  do. 
The  1538  edition  varies  considerably  from  that  of  1535.  But  though  the  variations 
are  many,  most  of  them  are  of  a  very  minor  nature.  Of  interest  to  students  of 
Tudor  typography  is  the  custom  of  the  1538  compositor  of  occasionally  using  an 
interrogation  point  to  mark  an  exclamation.  Most  of  the  changes  found  in  the  1538 
edition  are  continued  in  the  later  printings.  The  1544  edition  also  begins  some 
changes,  almost  all  of  which  continue  in  those  editions  which  follow  it.  (Undoubt¬ 
edly  each  edition  was  printed  from  the  one  immediately  preceding  it.)  The  1560 
text  follows  page  for  page  that  of  1546,  the  later  edition  mainly  differing  from  the 
earlier  one  in  having  fewer  punctuation  marks.  The  phrase,  “matens,  masse,  or  a 
sermon”  (247.3),  of  all  the  texts  through  1546,  becomes  in  the  1560  version  “thee 
seruice,”  a  change  which  is  interesting  historically  because  it  reflects  the  religious 
settlement  that  followed  the  break  with  the  papacy  (cf.  273.1  f.  and  9). 


[2.A2.] 


To  my  withipol. 


IT  happeneth  atte  this  tyme  (my  harty  beloued  Edmonde)  that 
I  am  in  such  place,  wher  I  haue  no  maner  of  bokes  with  me,  to 
passe  the  tyme  after  my  maner  and  custome.  And  thoughe  I  had 
here  with  me  plenty  of  bokes:  yet  the  place  suffrethe  me  not  to 
spende  in  them  any  study.  For  you  shal  vnderstand,  that  I  lye 
waytynge  on  my  lorde  Cardinal,  whose  houres  I  muste  obserue,  to 
be  alwaye  at  hand,  lest  I  be  called,  whan  I  am  not  bye:  the  whiche 
shuld  be  streight  taken  for  a  faute  of  gret  negligence.  Wherfore, 
nowe  that  I  am  well  satiated  with  the  beholdynge  of  these  gaye 
hangynges,  that  garnishe  here  euery  wall:  I  wyll  turne  me  and 
talke  with  you.  For  you  muste/  knowe,  that  my  mynde  hath  longe 
coueted  to  shewe  what  affecte  I  beare  towarde  you:  the  which 
hytherto  parauenture  I  neuer  vttered  vnto  you  soo  playnelye,  that 
you  might  take  therof  any  perfect  knowlege.  And  that  I  so  dyd 
kepe  in  suche  outwarde  tokyns,  wherof  when  you  were  with  me, 
you  shoulde  haue  perceyued  my  loue:  the  cause  was  none  other, 
but  that  in  dede  I  loued  you.  For  longe  I  haue  ben  taught,  that  the 
mayster  neuer  hurtethe  his  scholer  more,  than  whan  he  vttereth  & 
shewethe  by  cheryshyng  and  cokerynge,  the  loue  that  he  bearethe 
to  his  scholers.  I  thinke  you  lacked  with  me  no  cheryshinge,  but  of 
cokerynge  you  hadde  very  lyttel,  bycause  I  was  loth  to  hurt  you : 
the  whiche  lothnesse  came,  I  saye,  of  that  I  lo/ued  you.  But  nowe 
in  as  moche  you  be  of  age,  and  also  by  the  common  borde  of 
houselynge  admytted  into  the  nombre  of  men,  to  be  no  more  in  the 
company  of  chyldren,  and  speciallye  for  as  moche  as  my  rule  ouer 
you  is  cessed,  I  wyl  not  deferre  any  longer  the  expressynge  of 
myne  harte,  that  no  lesse  louethe  and  fauourethe  you,  than  yf 
nature  had  made  you  eyther  my  sonne  or  my  brother.  For  this 
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10  garnishe  1538-60;  garnissheth  1535 
12  coueted  ed.;  coueted,  1535 
IS  in  1560;  in,  1535 
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Trewe 

frendshyp. 


io 


U-  A4] 


20 


True  opinions. 


3° 


alway  is  my  mynde:  if  I  haue  a  frende,  in  whom  I  fynde  suche 
feythe,  &  honestie,  that  I  inwardly  ioy  in  harte  with  hym,  I  reken 
streyght,  that  al  his  be  myne  without  any  exception:  So  that  in 
very  dede  I  take  to  my  care,  as  myn  owne,  all  thynges  that  be 
in  my  frendes  care.  This  mynde  had  I  to  my  frende  Andrewe 
Smithe,/  whose  son,  Christofer  your  felow,  I  euer  toke  for  my 
sonne,  &  nowe  I  thynke  playnely,  that  he  is  so  in  very  dede.  This 
strengthe  hathe  true  loue  in  frendshyp,  the  whiche  hath  likewyse 
ioyned  your  father  in  suche  maner  to  my  harte,  that  me  thynke 
you  shulde  be  no  more  his  sonne  then  you  be  myne.  And  thoughe 
I  can  suffre  your  father  to  take  the  rule  of  you  more  then  I  do: 
yet  I  can  not  suffre,  that  he  shulde  care  more  for  your  profyte  then 
1  do.  For  as  I  desire  &  wishe,  that  you  neuer  haue  nede  of  me:  so 
surely  if  you  euer  shulde  haue,  it  shulde  well  then  appere,  that  as 
nature  hath  giuen  you  one  father,  so  your  fathers  frendshyppe 
hathe  prouided  for  you  an  other  father.  Wherfore  good  Edmonde, 
reken  noo  lesse  affecte  in  me  to  doo  you/  good  than  is  in  your  owne 
father,  whose  only  study  and  care  is,  to  se  you  growe  &  prosper 
towarde  the  state  of  an  honeste  man:  and  I  to  further  you  to  the 
same,  am  as  desyrous  as  he  is,  and  as  moche  as  I  can,  I  wyl  helpe 
you  both  with  my  counsayle  and  power,  suche  as  I  haue. 

If  you  wyll  call  to  your  minde  all  the  frayes,  that  haue  benne 
betwene  you  and  me,  or  betwene  me  and  Smythe,  you  shall  fynde, 
the  causes  euer  depended  of  a  care  I  had  for  your  and  his  maners, 
whan  I  sawe  certayne  phantasies  in  you  or  him,  that  iarred  from 
true  opinions,  the  which  true  opinions,  aboue  al  lernyng,  I  wolde 
haue  masters  euer  tech  theyr  scholers.  But  nowe  that  you  be  of 
better  habilite  to  take  counseyll,  I  wyl/  begynne  to  shewe  you  my 
mynde,  in  stayinge  you  for  the  hole  course  of  your  lyfe,  that  you 
may  in  time  lerne  what  is  to  be  done  to  be  a  good  &  an  honest 
man.  You  be  yet  in  the  first  entree  of  your  lyfe,  and  nowe  is  the 
tyme  to  haue  a  guyde,  that  may  faithfully  conducte  you  in  the 
ryght  way.  For  there  be  so  many  pathes,  and  for  the  most  parte 


1  mynde:  ed.;  mynde,  1535 

2  hym,  ed.;  hym:  1535 
xi  you  ed.;  you,  1535 

12  yet  1538-60;  Yet  1535 

24-5  maners,  whan  1538-60;  maniers.  When  1535 

30  done  ed.;  done,  1535 

33  way.  1544-60;  way:  1535;  way?  1538 

33  pathes  1544-60;  by  pathes  1535 
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all  bypathes  be  more  worne  with  the  steppes  of  your  fore  goers 
than  is  the  very  true  path  of  liuing,  that  if  you  go  alone,  you  may 
paraduenture  long  wandre  out  of  the  streyghte  way.  Wherfore  as 
nere  as  I  can,  I  wylle  in  fewe  wordes  appoynte  vnto  you  certayne 
markes,  vppon  the  whiche  if  you  dilygentlye  loke,  you  canne  not 
erre  nor  fayle  of  the  waye,  that  leadeth  to  the  rewarde  of  an  hon- 
este  good/  man,  whose  vertue  sauoureth  plesantly  to  heuen,  ples- 
eth  the  world,  and  nourisheth  hym  selfe  with  an  incomperable 
delite  and  gladnes,  that  continually  reygneth  in  his  clene  &  pure 
conscience.  With  these  markes  &  tokens,  the  which  I  wold  you 
loked  stil  vpon,  I  wil  assigne  you  certaine  auctors,  in  whose 
workes  I  wold  you  shuld  bestow  your  lesure,  when  you  may  haue 
time  to  rede,  that  by  them  you  may  at  the  full  be  instructed  in  al 
thinges  apperteining  to  vertu :  &  in  al  your  life  I  wold  you  medled 
not  greatly  with  any  other  bokes,  then  with  these,  that  I  shal  name 
vnto  you:  It  is  not  the  reding  of  many  bokes,  that  getteth  increace 
of  knowlege  &  iudgement:  for  the  most  parte  of  them,  that  redeth 
al  indifferently,  confound  their  wittes  and  memorie  without/  any 
notable  fruite  of  their  redyng.  It  muste  be  a  diligent  reder,  that 
shal  take  the  profyte  of  his  labour  and  diligence.  No  man  (spe¬ 
cially  of  them  that  haue  other  occupations)  can  vse  redinge  but  in 
verye  fewe  workes,  the  whiche  I  wolde  shuld  be  piked  out  of  the 
best  sorte,  that  the  fruite  of  the  reders  diligence  maye  be  the 
greatter.  I  se  many  lose  theyr  tyme,  when  they  thinke  to  bestowe 
their  time  beste,  bicause  they  lacke  iudgemente  or  knowelege  to 
pyke  oute  the  bokes,  the  whiche  be  worthye  to  be  studied.  And  in 
euerye  thynge  an  order  wel  obserued,  bringeth  more  profitte  then 
any  labour  or  peine  besyde.  Wherfore  my  good  Withipolle,  take 
hede  to  my  lesson.  I  am  in  doubte,  whether  you  haue  anye  other 
louer,  that  canne/  and  wylle  shewe  you  a  lyke  tale:  but  welle  I 
am  assured,  that  you  haue  none,  that  can  thus  teache  you  with  a 
better  will,  to  haue  you  take  profite  by  him,  then  I  do:  &  of  me 
howe  longe  you  shall  haue  this  vse,  it  is  in  goddes  wil  to  deter- 
myne:  As  moche  as  lyeth  in  me,  I  wyl  nowe  procure  and  prouide, 
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2  liuing,  ed.;  liuing:  1555 
6  erre  1538-60;  erre,  1535 
8  selfe  1538-60;  selfe,  1535 
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that  these  letters  shal  kepe  to  your  vse  the  summe  of  my  councell, 
by  the  whiche  if  you  order  your  will,  I  putte  noo  doubte,  but  fyrste 
the  grace  of  god  shalbe  rooted  in  you,  and  next  you  shal  liue  with 
a  mery  harte,  and  finally  neuer  to  lacke  the  commodities  requisite 
for  the  shorte  tyme  in  this  worlde,  in  the  whiche  case  you  shall 
opteyne  the  worshyp  and  dignitie  of  a  good  &  an  honest  man, 
whose  conditions  I  had  rather  se  you  haue  with  po/uerte,  than  in 
greate  abundance  to  be  a  man  of  smal  honeste.  You  may  be  good, 
honest,  and  ryche:  and  so  study  to  be,  or  els  thynke  neuer  of 
io  ryches:  for  other  wyse  you  shal  deceyue  your  selfe,  &  do  contrary 
to  that  way,  that  as  wel  worldly  wisedom  as  the  trouth  of  our 
faith  sheweth  you.  But  nowe  here  what  I  saye. 

Fyrst  and  last  (myn  owne  good  Withipol)  remembre  ernestly 
to  haue  in  your  mind  .iii.  certeine  thinges,  the  whiche  be  of  suche 
valure,  that  he  that  forgetteth  eyther  their  dignitie  and  nature, 
orels  the  degrees  &  order  of  them:  he  can  not  please  nother  god, 
nor  hym  selfe,  nor  the  worlde.  I  saye,  in  all  the  course  of  your 
lyfe  there  be  .iii.  thinges  to  be  loked  so  vpon,  that  the  first  of  them 
must  be  firste  of  you  regarded:  the  seconde  next  after,  and  the 
[7.A7.]  third  in/  his  place  after  the  .ii.  Beware,  as  of  dedly  poison,  that 
you  ruffil  not  them  without  care,  one  before  the  other,  as  to  take 
the  .iii.  in  the  place  of  the  fyrste,  or  the  second  after  the  third,  or 
both  the  second  &  the  third  before  the  first.  In  this  conclusion  you 
shal  (as  I  haue  sayd)  both  offend  god,  &  displese  your  selfe,  & 
also  nothinge  content  the  world.  Like  as  the  most  part  of  men  now 
a  dayes  trespas  al  for  the  rechfulnes  &  negligence  in  not  keping 
these  .iii.  thinges  vnder  the  dignite  &  degre  according  as  they 
ought  to  be  obserued  and  kept.  And  what  be  we  (my  good  Ed¬ 
mond)  if  we  be  out  of  goddis  fauor?  odious  to  our  selfe,  and  dis- 
30  piteful  to  men.  Therfore  agayne  I  exhort  you,  to  thentent  you  may 
eschewe  this  abhominable  condycion,  &  growe  to  be  admitted  in 
the/  blessed  nombre  of  them  that  rest  in  the  grace  of  god,  in  the 
clennes  of  theyr  conscience,  and  in  the  fauour  of  the  world,  to  be 
iudged  a  good,  a  wyse,  and  an  honeste  man.  For  this  finall  ende 
myn  exhortation  is  nowe,  that  you  in  al  your  actes  in  the  hole 

9  ryche:  ed.;  ryche,  1535 

16  orels  1538-60;  orles  1535 

19  seconde  next  1538-60;  second  enext  1535 

21  them  1535;  than  1546,  1560 
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course  of  your  lyfe,  remembre  these  three  thinges,  that  I  wil  re- 
herse  vnto  you.  But  I  say  to  you,  that  you  must  not  only  remem¬ 
bre  these  thre  thinges,  but  also  specially  haue  in  minde  the  degres 
of  them,  so  that  euer  the  first  of  them  be  chiefly  in  your  thoughte 
aboue  al  other:  and  then  in  his  place  put  the  second,  and  let  not 
the  third  be  regarded  but  as  his  place  requireth,  that  is,  when  you 
haue  done  with  the  fyrste,  and  also  with  the  seconde.  There  lieth 
more  weight  &  valure  vpon  the  knowynge  and/  kepynge  of  this 
tale,  that  I  shall  tell  you,  then  if  I  coude  shewe  you  the  waye 
within  fewe  monethes  to  be  a  man  of  greate  power,  both  in  ex- 
cedynge  abundance  of  riches,  and  also  in  passynge  auctoritie  of 
rule.  Therfore  as  wel  for  the  frute,  that  foloweth,  if  you  do  after 
myn  exhortation,  as  for  the  infinite  hurtes,  that  you  canne  not 
escape,  if  you  shulde  forgette  that  I  say:  I  warne  &  warne  you 
agayne,  here  this  lesson  with  a  glad  eare,  and  print  the  same  in 
your  mind,  to  execute  with  lyuely  diligence  the  effect  of  this  coun- 
seyl,  wherin  is  conteyned  your  life  and  deathe,  your  ioye  and 
sorrowe,  as  welle  in  this  world,  as  in  that  shalbe  here  after:  These 
.iii.  thinges,  be  the  soule,  the  bodye,  and  the  substaunce  of  this 
worlde.  The  fyrst  place  hath  by/  good  reason  the  soule,  seynge 
hit  is  a  thynge  immortal,  that  is  created  and  made  after  the  fygure 
&  shape  of  almyghtye  god.  The  nexte  and  seconde  rome  hath  the 
bodye,  as  the  caas  and  sepulture  of  the  soule,  and  nereste  seruaunt 
to  the  secretis  of  the  spirite.  The  .iii.  rome  occupieth  the  riches  & 
goodis  of  this  world,  as  the  necessarie  instrumentes  or  toles  for 
the  bodye,  the  whiche  can  not  want  nor  lacke  suche  thynges.  Let 
then  the  eie  of  your  inward  minde  fyrst  &  chiefely  euer  beholde 
the  first  thing  in  you,  that  is  your  soule:  Nexte  therto  haue  a 
respecte  to  your  bodye:  and  thirdely  considre  the  worlde:  Care 
for  your  soule,  as  for  your  chiefe  iewell  and  only  treasure.  Care 
for  your  body,  for  the  soules  sake.  Care  for  the  worlde  for  the/ 
bodis  sake.  Beware  aboue  al  thinges,  that  you  go  not  backewarde, 
as  he  doothe,  that  carethe  fyrste  to  be  a  ryche  man,  nexte  to  be  an 
helthye  manne,  and  thyrdely  to  be  a  good  manne:  where  he 
shoulde  do  clene  contrary,  first  to  study  for  goodnes,  nexte  for 

4  them,  ed.;  them:  1535 

6  regarded  ed.;  regarded,  1535 
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helth,  and  then  for  welthe.  You  se  so  greate  blindnes  amonge  men, 
that  some  folke  so  careth  for  ryches,  that  very  littel  they  loke  for 
the  helth  of  the  bodye,  &  nothing  at  al  they  mind  the  state  of  the 
soule.  I  say  to  you,  som  folkes  do  thus:  I  wolde  to  god  I  myghte 
not  truely  report,  that  for  the  most  parte  al  men  in  maner  now  a 
dayes  do  no  nother  wyse.  Loke  vpon  eyther  the  spiritual  sort  or 
the  temporal,  and  moche  a  do  you  shal  haue,  in  the  great  swarm- 
yng  multitude  of  this  blynd  sorte,  to  fynde/  oute  them  that  fyrste 
aboue  all  thynges  care  for  theyr  soule,  nexte  for  their  body:  and 
xo  thirdly  for  goodes  of  this  world.  You  shal  se  marchantes  spare  no 
trauayle  nor  ieopardie  of  the  body,  to  get  these  goodes.  They  be 
(to  sey  the  trouth)  so  occupied  in  the  study  of  this  third  thynge, 
that  scant  they  haue  tyme  to  care  for  the  seconde:  and  as  for  the 
fyrste,  they  passe  nothynge  thervppon,  it  semeth  a  thynge  leaste 
in  theyr  thoughte,  where,  of  conueniencye  the  same  care,  studye, 
and  thought,  that  they  gyue  to  the  opteynynge  of  these  worldly 
goodes,  they  shulde  spend  it  al  in  the  mainteynaunce  of  the  fyrste 
thynge,  that  is  the  soule:  and  the  smalle  lyttelle  regarde,  that  they 
take  for  the  fyrste,  shoulde  be  bestowed  for  the  thyrde:  and  more 
[io.  B2.]  than  they/  do,  they  shuld  cherishe  the  seconde.  The  same  confu- 
scholers.  sion  is  with  vs  scholers:  for  our  first  study  is  to  get  promotion,  to 
get  these  goodis,  to  liue  welthily.  In  this  care  we  busely  be  occu¬ 
pied  continually.  Somewhat  more  we  cheryshe  our  bodies  then 
doth  the  marchant:  but  our  cherysshynge  is  for  the  longer  vse  of 
these  goodes,  not,  as  it  shuld  be,  for  the  soules  sake.  And  as  for 
the  soule,  we  haue  as  lyttel  regarde  as  other  men  haue,  although 
we  speke  therof  more  then  parauenture  other  men  do. 

This  ouerthwarte  confusion  of  these  thre  thynges  marreth  all. 
And  playnely  I  may  say,  that  all  mischief  cometh  onely  of  this 
30  misorder,  that  we  put  the  chyefe  care  of  our  study  to  the  thyrde 
thynge,  and  not  to  the  fyrste,  as  of  duitye  we  oughte  to  do  the  con- 

7  temporal,  1538-60;  temporal:  1535 

7  haue,  1538-60;  haue  1535 

8  them  1544-60;  theym,  1535 

13  seconde:  1538-60;  seconde,  1535 

17  goodes,  1538-46;  goodes:  1535;  goods  1560 

20-1  The  same  confusion  .  .  .  new  paragraph  1538-60 

25  not,  as  .  .  .  be,  ed.;  not  as  .  .  .be  1535 

26  soule,  1538,  1544;  soule  1535 

28  This  ouerthwarte  confusion  .  .  .  new  paragraph  1538-60 

31  duitye  ed.;  duitye,  1535 
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thtnges  siamiu.  more  you  mtisue  prime  in  your  mvnde,  with  a 
perfect  uersmusior  unit  your  some  is  the  chief  treasure,  that  you 
hare  whsrevuota  your  contrnusZe  xhoughte  and  care  muste  be. 
to  here  hr  u:  defends  it  to  norishe  it.  to  comfon  it.  by  al  waies 
and  mem—  aesf:  s  for  you.  in  this  studie  you  muste  spende  all 
your  mmes  mum  mu  day  you  must  think  on  this  thing:  what  so 
euer  you  o:  yens  must  fur  ecu  your  act  to  this  thing.  If  you  be  occu¬ 
pier  in  the  state  oi  your  body  eyner  to  drame  away  syckenes.  or 
to  susueme  helm  let  it  be  for  the  seruice  your  bodi  oweth  to  the 
some.  If  you  mum  vie  for  goodes  of  this  worlde.  to  get  Your  owne 
lyuvng  or  to  heuoe  rour  frende.  orels  to  prouide  for  your  chyl- 
dren  mheu  got  shal  sende  you  them:  let  your  trauayle  be  for  the 
necessities  of  une  boev  and  so  finally  for  the  soule.  Consvdre 
what  the  g tores  of  the  *••  .•ride  be.  howe  the}'  be  but  instrumentes 
for  the  hour  Yse  then  the  worlde  in  his  kynde.  Loke  agayne/ 
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14  o ffirrs  ec  ossyrvi  4535 
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[12.B4.]  vpon  your  body,  howe  it  is  preciouser  then  the  goodes:  vse  hym 
then  in  his  worthynes,  &  hurte  not  your  body  for  a  thing  of  lesse 
valu.  And  as  ye  haue  nothinge,  nother  your  body  nor  your  goodes, 
to  be  compared  with  the  dignite  of  your  soule:  so  my  swete  withi- 
pol,  let  nothinge  be  in  your  reputation  aboue  this  chief  &  principal 
iewel,  the  whiche  must  only  for  him  self  be  cared  for,  &  al  other 
thinges  in  this  life  must  be  cherished  for  it,  I  sticke  moche  with 
you  in  repetinge  one  thynge,  but  maruayle  nat,  though  I  so  do: 
For  I  se  vs  al  in  this  world  so  blinded,  partly  by  a  vse  &  custome 
10  from  the  cradil,  in  the  magnifienge  of  these  goodis,  partli  by  then- 
sample  of  them,  with  whom  we  be  daily  conuersant,  that  scant 
after  longe  crieng,  it  can  nowe  be  harde,  that  the  soule  must  be/ 
cheifly  cared  for.  And  except  grace  worke  with  you,  that  you  your 
self  wyll  consent  to  the  trouth,  it  is  not  possible  to  perswade  you, 
that  the  very  trewe  way  of  lyuyng  is  this,  to  care  chiefly  for  the 
soule,  and  to  care  for  all  other  thynges  onelye  for  the  soules  sake. 
This  sayenge,  thoughe  it  be  trewe,  yet  I  saye,  hit  can  not  be  harde: 
in  as  moche  the  lyues  of  all  them,  with  whome  ye  shalbe  con- 
tinuallye  conuersaunt,  shall  crye  oute  clene  contrarye  agaynste  my 
20  sayeng.  For  on  al  sides  you  shall  se  menne  sweatynge  in  a  con- 
tynuall  worke,  bothe  of  bodye  and  of  mynde,  to  get  these  worldly 
goodes,  withoute  any  mention  made  of  the  soules  state:  the  whiche 
the  verye  friers  care  lyttel  for,  as  it  openly  appereth.  But  euer  I 
[13.  Bs.]  say  to  you,  loke  what  Christen/  men  shuld  do,  and  if  you  se  men 
so  do,  be  glad  of  that  syght,  &  folowe  the  same:  if  you  se  the  con- 
trarie,  fle  from  the  ensample,  and  cleue  euer  fastly  to  the  trouthe, 
with  a  sorowful  harte  for  the  losse  of  other  men,  that  so  blyndely 
rushe  forthe  in  the  trayne  of  a  vicious  lyuyng,  where  the  soule  is 
so  lyttel  cared  for. 

30  That  this  first  thynge  may  be  the  better  in  your  study,  I  wil 
brefely  touche  somwhat  of  tho  thynges  that  appertein  hereto  :  to 
haue  you  knowe  what  nourisheth  and  comforteth  the  soule,  & 
what  hurteth  and  noyeth  the  same.  The  soule  can  not  but  euer 
lyue,  it  hath  noo  ende  of  lyuyng:  yet  we  may  saye,  that  the  soule 

7  life  ed.;  life,  1535 

11  conuersant,  ed.;  conuersant:  1535 

12  crieng,  1538-60;  crieng  1535 

17  sayenge,  ed.;  sayenge  1535 

23  for,  1538-60;  for:  1535 

31  tho  1535;  two  1546,  1560 

34  lyuyng:  1538-60;  lyuynge,  1535 
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liueth  and  dyeth:  It  liueth  in  the  grace  of  god,  and  dieth  in  the 
malice  of  the  diuel.  The  soules  lyfe  is  the  lyghte  of  vertue:/  his 
death  is  the  derkenes  of  sinne.  You  haue  a  free  wyll  gyuen  you, 
wherby  you  may  eyther  quicken  or  slaye  at  your  owns  pleasure, 
your  soule  in  the  bryght  Paradise  of  life,  and  you  may  set  your 
soule  in  the  blacke  dungeon  of  deathe.  Let  therefore  this  wyll  of 
yours  euer  study  to  procure  for  the  soules  life,  the  whiche  is  your 
owne  lyfe:  and  in  the  same  study  you  shall  delyuer  the  soule  from 
his  death,  the  whiche  is  the  perpetualle  payne  ordeined  for  synne, 
that  seperateth  the  image  of  god  frome  his  patrone.  I  saye  syn 
plucketh  your  soule  from  god,  whose  image  your  soule  shuld  beare. 
Therfore  in  all  your  actis  so  doo,  that  you  wyllyngely  displease 
not  god :  who  canne  not  be  pleased  but  with  a  pure  and  clene  con¬ 
science,  pure  and  cleane  if  you/  suffre  noo  synne  to  remaygne  soo 
longe  in  your  desyre  and  mynde,  that  hit  cankerethe  the  thoughte. 
Your  thoughte  is  cankered  with  the  long  resydence  of  synne,  when 
eyther  you  be  weake  in  the  studye  of  vertue,  orelles  make  verye 
littelle  of  a  faulte,  or  defende  your  vyce,  or  nowselle  youre  selfe  in 
a  custome  of  an  inordynate  desyre.  The  fraylenes  of  our  flesshe  is 
so  greate,  that  it  canne  not  be,  but  that  syn  shall  come  to  our 
desyre:  but  it  is  our  blame,  if  synne  tarye  and  abyde  within  vs. 
God  hath  gyuen  vs  a  myghtye  power  ouer  our  selfe:  we  maye 
when  we  wyll,  correcte  our  desires,  and  dryue  out  all  synne.  If  you 
knowe  not  what  is  synne,  nor  what  is  vertue:  by  the  feare  and 
loue  of  god,  you  shal  knowe  boothe./  The  feare  of  god  wylle 
teache  you  to  flee  sinne  and  folowe  vertu.  The  loue  of  god  wylle 
teache  you  to  folowe  vertu  and  flee  sinne:  wherby  your  priuey  and 
secrete  conscience  shall  better  and  more  clerely  perceiue,  what  is 
to  be  done,  and  what  is  not,  than  any  diffinition  or  descryption  can 
appoynt  oute  to  you.  Therfore  my  dere  Withipoll,  enwarpe  your 
selfe  faste  and  sure  in  the  fere  and  loue  of  god:  from  your  firste 
rysynge  to  your  reste,  drawe  forth  the  day  in  all  your  busynesse 
as  this  louynge  feare  and  feareful  loue  shal  secretely  admonishe 
and  warne  you:  and  dye  rather  than  you  wolde  pursue  any  lust 
against  your  knowlege  of  goddes  plesure. 


10 


[14.  B6.] 


20 


Feare  of  god. 
Loue  of  god. 


3° 


1  dyeth:  1535;  dyeth?  1538-60 
3  Frewyll  on  margin  1538-60 
16  synne,  1538-60;  synne:  1535 
23  wyll,  ed.;  wyll  1535 

31  god:  ed.;  god,  1535 

32  busynesse  ed.;  busynesse,  1535 
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[iS-  B7-] 


Newe 

testamente. 


20 


[16.  B8.] 


3° 

Mat.  6. 
Luc.  12. 


Redynge  the 
gospels. 
Chrysost. 


What  marchandise  so  euer  you  occupie:  remembre,  it  is  the 
busynes  of  the  thirde  care,  for  the  whi/che  you  may  not  leaue  any 
poynte  of  this  fyrste  care,  that  belongeth  to  the  soule.  Lykewise 
if  ye  be  occupied  about  the  body:  remembre,  it  is  the  warke  of  the 
seconde  care,  the  which  also  must  be  ordered  vnder  the  fyrste,  the 
whiche  fyrst  must  alwey  sticke  in  your  mynde,  sturred  vp  and  led 
in  all  desires  &  appetites  by  the  sayde  feare  &  loue  of  god.  Do 
neuer  that  thynge,  wherin  you  feare  goddis  displeasure. 

More  partycularlye  in  wrytinges  you  shall  lerne  this  lesson,  if 
you  wold  somtyme  take  in  your  handes  the  newe  testamente,  and 
rede  it  with  a  dewe  reuerence.  For  I  wold  not  haue  you  in  that 
boke  forgette,  with  whome  you  talke.  It  is  god  that  there  speak- 
ethe,  hit  is  you  a  poore  creature  of  god  that  redeth.  Consider  the 
matche,/  and  meke  downe  your  wittes.  Presume  not  in  no  case  to 
thynke,  that  there  you  vnderstonde  ought:  leue  deuisinge  ther- 
vpon:  submit  your  selfe  to  the  expositions  of  holy  doctours:  and 
euer  conforme  your  consent  to  agre  with  Christes  church.  This  is 
the  surest  way  that  you  can  take,  both  before  god  &  man.  Your 
obedience  to  the  vniuersal  faith  shal  excuse  you  before  god,  al¬ 
though  it  might  be  in  a  false  belefe:  &  the  same  obedience  shal 
also  kepe  you  out  of  trouble  in  this  worlde,  where  you  se,  howe 
folishe  medlars  be  daylie  sore  punysed,  both  to  theyr  owne  vndo- 
ing,  &  also  to  the  grete  sorow  &  lamenting  of  their  louers  & 
frendes.  Surely  the  trouthe  is  as  I  haue  sayd,  that  it  is  your  parte 
to  obey,  and  to  folowe  the  church:  so  that  both  for  your  soules 
sake,  and/  for  your  bodily  quietnes,  with  the  comforte  of  your 
frendes,  I  exhorte  you  to  meddel  in  no  point  of  your  faith  other 
wise  then  the  churche  shal  instruct  &  teache  you.  In  the  whiche 
obedience  rede  for  your  increase  in  vertue,  the  storie  of  oure  mays- 
ter  Christe,  that  liuely  expressethe  the  hole  course  of  a  vertuous 
lyfe.  And  there  you  shall  here  the  holye  gooste  commande  you,  to 
seeke  fyrste  afore  all  thinges,  the  kingedome  of  heuen,  &  than 
(saith  the  spirite  of  god)  al  other  thinges  apperteyninge  to  the 
bodye  and  worlde  shall  by  them  selfe  folowe  withoute  your  care. 
In  reding  the  gospels,  I  wolde  you  had  at  hande  Chrysostome 

5  vnder  1535;  vnto  1538-60 
12  talke.  It  1538-60;  talke,  hit  1535 
23  the  ed.;  their  1535 
27  faith  ed.;  faith,  1535 
34  worlde  ed.;  worlde,  1535 
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&  Jerom,  by  whom  you  might  surely  be  brought  to  a  perfecte  Jerom. 
vnderstanding  of  the  text.  And  hereafter/  at  leysure,  I  wolde  you 
redde  the  Ethikes  of  Aristotell,  eyther  vnder  some  expert  philoso-  Ethica. 
pher,  orels  with  comment  of  Futtiratius.  And  lette  Plato  be  famil-  Arist- 

.  .  .  .  Plato 

iar  with  you,  specially  in  the  bokes  that  he  wryteth  De  re  publica. 

Also  you  shal  fynde  moch  for  your  knowelege  in  the  moral  phi¬ 
losophic  of  Cic.  as  in  his  bokes  De  officiis,  de  senectute,  de  jato,  Cicero. 
de  finibus,  de  Achademicis,  questio.  Thusc.  Specially  rede  with 
diligence  the  workes  of  Seneca:  of  whom  ye  shall  lerne  as  moche  Seneca, 
of  vertue  as  mans  wit  can  teche  you.  These  workes  I  thinke  suffi-  10 
cient,  to  shew  you  what  is  vertue,  and  what  is  vice:  and  by  red- 
ynge  of  these,  you  shall  growe  in  to  a  highe  corage  to  ryse  in  a 
iudgemente  aboue  the  commen  sorte  to  esteme  this  world  accord- 
ynge  to  his  worthines,  that/  is  farre  vnder  the  dignitie  of  the  ver-  [17.  Ci.] 
tues,  the  whiche  the  mynde  of  man  conceyueth  and  reioycethe  in. 

These  bokes  shal  lyft  you  vp  from  the  claye  of  this  erthe,  and  set 
you  in  a  hill  of  highe  contemplation,  from  whence  you  shal  loke 
downe  and  dispise  the  vanite,  that  folishe  men  take,  in  the  deceyte- 
ful  pompe  of  this  shorte  &  wretched  life.  Mo  bokes,  I  wyll  not 
aduyse  you,  for  your  soules  study,  to  rede,  thanne  these:  excepte  20 
hit  be  Enchiridion,  that  Erasmus  wrytethe,  a  worke  doubtles,  that 
in  fewe  leaues  conteynethe  an  infynite  knowlege  of  goodnes. 

Thynke  not  my  good  Edmond,  that  I  ouer  charge  you.  For  I 
knowe  what  pleasure  you  haue  in  redinge:  &  in  better  bokes  you 
can  not  bestowe  your  plesure,  than  in  these,  the  whiche  be  in 
nom/bre  but  fewe,  and  yet  they  shall  do  you  more  good  than  the 
reding  here  &  there  of  many  other.  I  wolde  to  Jesus  I  had  in  your 
age  Mowed  lyke  counseil  in  redinge  onely  these  workes,  the 
whiche  nowe  at  laste  by  a  great  losse  of  tyme  in  redyng  of  other, 

I  haue  chosen  out  for  my  purpose,  to  refreshe  with  them  the  reste  30 
of  my  lyfe.  And  I  councel  you  nowe  to  begynne  to  doo  the  same, 
when  tyme  and  conueniente  leyser  shall  be  giuen  you  to  rede  any 
boke. 

The  second  care  is  for  the  body,  the  which  you  must  cherish  as 
moche  as  may  stande  with  the  seruice  of  your  former  thought  and 

8  Achademicis,  questio.  Thusc.  ed.;  Achademicis  questio.  de  Thust.  1535 
13  sorte  ed.;  sorte,  1535 
IS  man  1538-60;  men  1535 

15-6  in.  These  bokes  ed.;  in  these  bokes,  1535;  in,  these  bokes  1544-60 
17  contemplacion,  ed.;  contemplacion :  1535 
21  Enchiridion  on  margin  1538-60 
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Bodilye  helth. 
[18.  C2.] 
Corrupte 
aier.  Diete. 


Faste. 

Slepe. 


Exercise. 


Idlenes. 


Temperance. 


20 


Gale.  De  bona 
valetud.  tuen. 

[19.  C3.] 


30 

Seneca. 


study  for  your  chief  treasure.  Haue  a  resspecte  to  kepe  your 
bodye  in  good  helth,  the  whiche  resteth  in  the  aier  and  in  your 
diete.  Abide  not  where/  corruption  or  infection  is:  Eate  not  nor 
drink  not  out  of  time  or  mesure:  nor  yet  of  suche  meates  & 
drynkes,  as  be  more  delicate  and  pleasant,  then  holsome.  Knowe 
the  measure  of  your  stomacke  before  you  ouerlade  your  bealye. 
Choke  not  your  appetite,  but  fede  your  honger.  Drowne  not  your 
lust,  but  quench  your  thirst,  &  euer  for  your  soules  sake,  kepe  you 
from  glottony.  Faste  sometyme,  boothe  for  deuotion  and  also  for 
your  helth:  Slepe  rather  to  lyttell  then  to  moche:  as  moche  as  you 
take  from  slepe,  soo  moche  you  adde  to  your  lyfe.  For  slepe  is 
deth  for  the  tyme.  Exercise  you  continually:  for  in  labor  your 
bodye  shall  fynde  strengthe:  and  lustynesse  is  gotten  by  the  vse 
of  your  lymmes.  Lette  neuer  the  sonne  ryse  before  you:  you  shall/ 
haue  to  all  your  affaires  the  lenger  day:  And  euer  for  your  soules 
sake,  flee  from  ydlenes,  the  whiche  is  not  onely  in  hym  that  dothe 
nothynge,  but  also  in  hym  that  doth  not  well:  and  ydell  you  be, 
when  you  be  not  well  occupied.  Be  temperate  in  your  lustes  touch¬ 
ing  the  bodyly  pleasure:  the  tyme  shal  not  be  longe  tyll  your 
frendes  by  goddis  grace  wyll  prouide  you  of  an  honeste  mate.  In 
the  meane  season  let  the  feare  &  loue  of  god  kepe  you  in  chastitie, 
the  whiche  apperteyneth  to  your  chief e  care:  for  nedes  you  must 
so  do,  seinge  that  other  wise  lecherie  shal  sore  defoyle  your  soule, 
the  which  you  must  regard  before  the  bodis  appetite.  For  this  part 
I  wolde  you  redde,  as  your  leiser  shalbe,  a  littel  worke  of  Galen 
De  bona  valetudine  tuenda.  And  in  the  wor/kes  afore  named,  you 
shal  find  many  thynges,  that  shall  instruct  you  well  for  this  parte 
also,  and  lykewise  for  the  third,  the  whiche  thyrd  euer  hath  occu¬ 
pied  mens  stomackes  more  then  eyther  the  first  or  the  seconde. 
Wherfore  as  wel  in  holy  scripture,  as  in  the  other  philosophers,  & 
specially  in  Seneca,  you  shal  finde  many  lessons,  that  apperteine 
to  the  thirde  care.  This  third  care  is  for  the  goodes  in  this  world. 
In  this  part  I  can  giue  you  smal  aduyse  of  my  selfe,  bycause  I 
haue  had  but  smal  experience  herein:  yet  euer  I  se,  that  you  may 
not  in  the  study  of  gettyng  these  goodes,  leue  or  slake  the  chief 
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care,  for  the  fyrste  thynge,  nor  yet  the  secondarye  care,  for  the 
bodye.  Labour  you  muste  for  your  lyuynge  in  a  dewe  order,  as  in 
the  thyrd  degree/  of  your  thinges.  If  matens,  masse,  or  a  sermon 
be  to  be  harde,  set  your  marchandise  aparte  for  the  season,  & 
prefer  the  mattens  of  your  soule,  that  loketh  to  haue  suche  gostly 
fode.  If  the  tyme  require  to  haue  you  take  a  mele,  eyther  a  diner 
or  a  supper  for  your  refection,  let  not  your  marchandise  defer  the 
going  therto  in  a  dewe  tyme.  For  remembre,  that  busines  is  one 
degree  aboue  your  marchandise.  If  you  espie  a  pore  man  to  be  in 
nede  of  your  helpe,  hast  to  helpe  him  before  any  care  of  makinge  a 
bargayne,  for  that  worke  of  mercy  perteyneth  to  your  chiefe 
iewell:  &  therfore  your  soule  shall  growe  in  the  grace  of  god. 
Breke  not  moch,  to  the  hurt  of  your  helth,  the  conuenient  time  of 
going  to  bed  for  any  occupations  or  rekeninges  in  your  study  for 
these  goodes.  For/  remembre,  that  reste  &  slepe  perteine  to  the  .ii. 
thyng,  wher  your  conting  bokes  belonge  to  the  thyrde.  In  making 
your  bargayne,  kepe  faith  and  promise:  deceiue  no  man  with  any 
gyle  or  false  color.  For  let  it  be  euer  in  your  phantasie,  howe  the 
gaines  that  you  shuld  get  with  suche  vntrue  dealyng,  be  conteined 
vnder  your  thyrde,  that  is  to  say,  vnder  your  lest  care,  wher  the 
breking  of  faith  &  promise,  with  false  deceite  &  vntrue  deling,  sore 
hurteth  your  soule,  in  whom  resteth  your  chief  thought.  And  by 
falshed,  you  coulde  not  get  so  moch  of  riches,  as  by  the  same  you 
shuld  lose  of  honestie  &  goodnes.  Wherfore  trauayle  euer  as  the 
degres  of  these  .iii.  thinges  shal  require.  If  an  infinite  hepe  of 
worldly  goodes  might  be  got  with  a  smal  hurte  &  damage  of  the 
soule,  forsake  rather/  that  great  heape,  than  you  wolde  suffre  this 
small  hurte.  There  can  be  no  comparison  betwene  the  soules  helth 
and  the  riches :  the  leaste  droppe  that  can  be  of  your  soules  parte, 
must  pondre  and  weye  more  in  your  thought,  then  al  this  world 
besyde  can  do. 

Let  not  any  similitude  deceyue  your  iudgement.  As  if  par  cas  a 
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man  wolde  reson,  that  the  goodes  of  the  soule  be  all  golde,  the 
goodes  of  the  worlde  be  all  leade:  all  thoughe  that  golde  is  euer 
better  than  lede,  yet  there  may  be  a  great  quantite  of  leade,  that 
shal  be  valured  aboue  the  smalle  portion  of  golde.  So  in  your 
phantasy  a  great  gaines  &  lucre  of  the  worldly  goodes  may  seme 
better  than  a  smal  point  of  our  soules  substaunce.  Wherfore  he 
[21.  Cs.]  wyll  conclude,  that  with  a/  lyttel  losse  of  honestie  or  goodnes,  we 
may  venture  to  gette  a  greate  aduauntage  in  this  worlde :  and  some 
littel  small  portion  we  maye  borowe  of  our  soule,  to  wynne  by  that 
io  meanes  a  great  summe  of  riches.  Beware  good  withipoll,  of  suche 
reasonnyng,  and  to  the  deth,  to  gayne  al  the  hole  royalte  of  this 
hole  worlde,  neuer  trespas  against  your  soule  in  the  smallest  iote 
that  can  be  imagined.  As  if  ye  might  be  made  a  lorde  of  greate 
myght  &  power,  with  abundance  of  possessions  and  goodes,  onelye 
for  the  speakynge  in  wyttenesse  of  one  worde  agaynste  the 
trouthe,  with  grudge  of  your  conscience:  forsake  you  all  that 
offer,  rather  then  you  wolde  fele  the  priuey  bytte  of  your  offence. 
For  if  you  loke  well,  you  shal  see,  that  there  is  a  great/ ter  valu  of 
gaynes  in  the  smallest  iote  of  vertue,  then  is  in  the  moste  power  of 
20  riches:  &  that  the  losse  of  the  smallest  mote,  perteining  to  your 
soules  state,  is  more  hurte  &  domage,  then  the  refusing  or  forgo¬ 
ing  of  al  that  is  vnder  heuen.  So  that  I  say,  it  is  not  like  betwene 
the  soules  goodis  &  the  goodis  of  this  world,  as  it  is  betwene  golde 
and  lead  valured  aboue  a  peny  weight  of  gold:  where  there  is  no 
title  so  small  of  vertue,  that  is  not  to  be  valured  without  compari¬ 
son  aboue  the  hole  power  of  the  erth  and  sees,  throughe  out  Asia, 
Affrica,  and  Europa.  The  profe  of  my  saieng  dependeth  here  vpon, 
that  euery  iote,  euery  title,  euery  mote  of  vertu,  wherin  is  con- 
teined  the  soules  welthie  state,  hath  appointed  his  propre  state  & 
[22.  C6.]  place  in  the  heuen  &  kingdom  of  god:  &  al/  the  spiritual  goodes, 
both  small  &  great,  be  vnder  god,  of  whom  vertue  receiueth  hir 
rewarde:  Of  the  which  reward  he  that  leseth  any  maner  portion, 
loseth  more  than  the  losse  of  the  hole  dominion  &  rule  of  this 
Diuei.  world,  whose  prince  is  the  diuel,  that  reineth  ouer  al  them,  as  ouer 
his  bonde  seruantes,  the  which  can  finde  in  their  hartes  to  forsake 
vertue  to  wynne  these  false  and  vaine  goodes,  that  stande  to  vs 
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in  no  erthily  stede  but  for  the  shorte  tyme  of  a  fewe  yeres  in  this 
life,  where  the  possessions  of  vertu  be  euerlasting.  Thus  I  shewe 
you  good  Edmond,  that  your  care  to  get  these  worldly  goodes 
muste  be  subdued  vnder  due  order,  as  in  this  thyrde  place.  But 
what  be  these  goodes,  &  what  wey  you  may  laufully  gette  them,  I 
doubte  not  but  your  father  wyll/  in  tyme  conuenient  shewe  you. 

He  is  of  that  sorte  of  men,  the  whiche  hath  by  longe  approued 
honestie  purchased  hym  a  good  name,  and  is  therby  beloued  and 
regarded  of  good  men:  whose  steppes  if  you  folowe,  you  shal  by 
goddes  grace  come  to  lyke  worshyppe,  and  be  of  lyke  or  more  10 
habilitie  to  leaue  to  your  children  sufficient  to  passe  this  lyfe  with. 

Here  remembre,  the  more  your  father  loueth  you,  the  lesse  is  your 
thirde  care:  and  the  lesse  that  your  thirde  care  is,  the  more  leiser 
you  haue  to  think  vpon  your  chief  iewell,  the  whiche  god  hath 
gyuen  you  to  be  ordered  after  your  wyll,  in  the  whiche  iewel  you 
shall  after  this  lyfe  well  passed,  haue  the  fruition  of  goddis  pres¬ 
ence,  wherein  resteth  the  ioye  ineffable  of  the  blessed  lammes.  The 
gotis,  that  is  to/  say,  the  gredie  soules  of  this  third  care,  the  which  [23.  C7.] 
neuer  myndeth,  or  very  lyttel  and  weakely  myndeth,  the  fyrste 
care,  shal  remayne  for  euer  more  in  the  peineful  darknes,  where  is  20 
nothynge  but  cryeng  out  and  lamenting,  with  frettyng  of  stomakes, 
and  snarrynge  of  teth,  as  the  gospell  shall  teache  you:  In  the 
whiche  boke  of  god,  you  shall  here  what  an  harde  thyng  it  is  for  a 
ryche  man  to  entre  in  to  heuen :  bicause  that  most  commonly  riche 
men  spend  al  theyr  care  &  thought  out  of  order,  onely  for  this 
worlde,  and  seldome  or  neuer  they  thinke  of  theyr  soule:  and 
whenne  they  thynke  thereof,  they  soo  thynke,  that  they  put  that 
care  far  vnder  the  care  of  these  worldely  businesses,  doynge  clene 
contrarye  to  this  order,  the  whiche  god  wolde  haue/  vs  to  kepe. 
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The  which  order  thouh  you  shal  se  very  litel  regarded  of  al  sortes 
of  men,  yet  good  Edmonde  regarde  you  it,  &  haue  pite  of  them 
that  regarde  it  not.  It  is  the  sonne  of  god,  the  which  saith,  Many 
be  called  to  heuen,  but  fewe  be  chosen.  Enforce  your  selfe  to  be 
amonge  the  few,  &  forsake  the  multitude.  Be  not  drawen  to  an 
yuel  opinion,  neither  with  the  ensample  of  popis,  cardinalles,  and 
priestes,  nor  with  the  ensample  of  princes,  lordes,  knightes,  gentil- 
men,  and  marchantes,  nor  yet  with  the  ensample  of  monkes,  and 
fryers.  You  may  by  your  self  know,  what  is  the  right  path:  folowe 
you  coragiously  the  same,  &  forsake  the  common  hie  way  of 
siners. 

Yet  before  I  leue  this  .iii.  care,  I  wyll  shew  you  my  mind,  what 
is  chiefly  in  this  parte  to  be  cared  fore  as  the  best  portion  of/ 
worldely  ryches.  Surely  I  reken  no  possession  of  londes,  nor  yet 
no  substance  of  marchandise,  nor  yet  no  abundance  of  money,  to 
be  comparable  to  a  good  frend.  Therfore  aboue  all  things  in  this 
worlde,  procure  to  haue  plentie  of  frendes,  &  make  of  them  your 
compte,  as  of  your  best  &  most  precious  goodes.  Alweys  your 
frende  shall  be  more  profitable  to  you,  then  any  tresure  or  power 
beside  can  be.  Howe  you  shall  know  them  that  be  worthy  to  be 
your  frendis,  &  by  what  menes,  &  what  wey  frendes  be  both 
gotten  &  also  kept,  ye  shall  best  lerne  in  Ciceros  littell  boke  De 
amicitia.  I  can  not  say  in  this  thing  any  point  that  is  left  of  him, 
wherfore  I  remit  you  to  that  worke.  An  other  point  touching  this 
care  of  worldly  goodes  is  to  vse  accordingly  your  wife,  when  the 
time  shall/  come,  that  you  shall  haue  one.  For  to  opteyne  sub¬ 
stance  of  goodes,  it  lieth  as  moche  in  the  wife,  to  kepe  that  you 
bringe  home,  as  in  your  trauayle  to  bryng  home.  And  surely  one- 
lesse  she  be  the  keper  and  sparer,  the  husbande  shal  littel  go  for- 
warde  in  his  labour  of  gettynge :  And  the  very  trouth  is,  that  there 
is  noo  yuelle  houswyfe  but  for  hir  fautes  the  good  man  is  to  be 
blamed.  For  I  am  vtterly  of  this  opinion,  that  the  man  may  make, 
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shape,  and  forme  the  woman  as  he  wil.  I  wolde  go  farther  with 
you  in  this  thing,  &  shew  somwhat  of  the  wey  to  order  your  house- 
holde,  if  I  sawe  not  this  matter  so  largelye  intreatedde  of  dyuers 
philosophers,  of  whome  ye  shall  here  as  moche,  as  may  be  said  in 
this  thing.  Specially  I  wolde  you  redde  with  most/  diligence,  the 
propre  boke,  that  Xenophon  writeth  herof:  it  is  called  oeconomia, 
that  is  to  say,  the  craft  to  order  and  kepe  an  howse,  where  this 
auctour  geueth  suche  counsell,  for  all  the  course  of  an  honeste 
mans  lyfe  in  this  worlde  to  growe  in  ryches,  vnder  the  meanes  of 
discretion  and  wisedome,  that  noo  man  in  my  mynde  can  sey 
more  therin,  or  better:  the  whiche  iudgemente  of  myne  I  doubt 
not  but  you  wyll  approue,  whenne  you  haue  redde  the  sayde 
worke:  it  is  translated  out  of  greke  in  to  latine  by  one  Raphaelle, 
but  in  his  translation  the  worke  leseth  a  greatte  parte  of  the  grace, 
that  hit  hath  in  the  greke  tonge,  and  also  his  translation  in  many 
places  is  false :  and  it  playnly  appereth,  that  Raphaell  vnderstode 
not  wel,  what  Xenophon  wrot/  in  greke.  I  haue  therfore,  for 
dyuers  of  my  frendes  sake  translated  the  same  worke  out  of  greke 
tonge  in  to  englyshe,  and  you  shall  haue  the  same  with  my  good 
wyl,  when  your  pleasure  is  to  rede  it. 

I  wolde  also  for  some  parte  of  this  thirde  care,  haue  you  rede 
the  .vii.  &  the  .viii.  boke  of  Aristot.  politikes,  for  to  here  his  coun¬ 
sel  concernynge  the  bryngyng  vp  of  children,  and  the  vse  of  other 
certayne  thinges. 

This  is  the  effecte  &  some,  myn  owne  good  Edmond,  of  my 
councell,  touching  the  .iii.  said  thinges:  in  the  which  I  reken  to 
rest  the  hole  course  of  your  life:  and  if  you  obserue  &  kepe  them 
in  theyr  degrees  &  order  accordingly,  you  shall  surely  content 
god,  nexte  please  your  selfe,  &  thyrdly  satisfye  the  worlde./  On 
the  contrary  parte,  misorder  these  caris,  &  you  shal  runne  into 
the  vengeance  of  god,  into  the  hate  of  your  selfe,  and  in  to  the 
indignation  of  al  men.  Beholde  I  pray  you  these  hungrie  and  gredy 
wretches,  that  make  of  the  thyrde  thynge  theyr  fyrste  thought 
and  care:  what  life  lead  they  in  the  sclander  of  al  their  acqueint- 
ance?  what  deth  haue  they  in  the  sight  of  theyr  priuy  conscience, 
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whan  they  remembre  their  false  swearinges,  their  deceitful  bar- 
gaines,  their  playne  robberies,  theyr  pollinges,  their  cruelle  exac¬ 
tions,  their  oppressinges  of  the  poore  men?  what  hope  haue  they 
of  goddes  fauor,  whan  they  remembre  al  their  care  &  thought  hath 
ben  for  the  welth  of  this  world?  the  which  when  they  leue  &  for¬ 
sake,  they  despeire  of  al  other  welthines:  in  as  moch  their  mindes/ 
neuer  ernestly  cared  for  that  welth  the  whiche  euer  endureth. 

This  remembraunce  of  theyr  misorder,  is  an  heuy  burthen  to 
their  conscience.  It  can  not  be  otherwise.  Consyder  nowe  agayne, 
io  howe  clere  and  lyght  his  mynde  is,  that  in  all  his  lyfe  hath  euer 
chiefely  studied  for  the  soules  welth,  that  remembreth  euer  howe 
his  care  hath  ben  for  the  rewarde  of  vertue?  Of  this  man  howe 
well  doth  euery  manne  speake?  what  ioy  and  comforte  enbraceth 
the  conscience  of  this  man,  when  the  hande  of  god  calleth  him 
frome  his  shorte  lyfe,  to  that  perpetualle  lyfe,  for  the  whiche  he 
hath  so  moche  labored?  The  tother,  be  he  neuer  so  rich,  is  called 
a  false  felowe,  a  wretched  knaue.  This  man,  be  he  neuer  so  pore,  is 
D3.]  called  an  honest  person,  a  good  man,  for/  whome  the  heuen  gatis 
standeth  open,  whilste  the  tother  falleth  to  endles  turmentes.  This 
20  is  thend  of  misorder,  &  this  is  thend  of  good  order,  in  breaking 
and  kepyng  the  degres  of  the  forsaid  thre  thinges.  Wherfore  I  can 
not  warne  you  to  often,  to  take  hede  of  this  councel:  and  you  can 
not  to  often  here  the  same.  The  ieoperdie  is  not  small,  if  you 
shoulde  forgette  this  tale:  hit  is  no  lesse  perill  then  vtter  shame 
in  this  worlde,  with  deathe  euerlastyng.  Where  so  euer  is  slander, 
there  is  shame:  greater  sclander  there  can  be  none,  than  foloweth 
on  all  sydes  the  vniuste  riche  man.  And  he  euer,  where  some  euer 
he  be,  gathereth  vniustely  ryches,  that  careth  chiefely  for  these 
worldely  promotions:  the  whiche  man  hath  (I  saye)  bothe  in  his 
3°  life/  extreme  shame,  &  also  after  this  life  extreme  punishement. 
You  be  not  forboden  to  get  riches,  but  the  vnordinate  desire  of 

7  welth  ed.;  welth,  1535 

8  This  remembraunce  .  .  .  new  line,  not  indented,  but  with  space  for  several 
words  on  above  line  1535;  no  new  paragraph  1538-60 

16  labored?  1538-46;  labored.  1535 

16  tother,  1538-60;  tother  1535 

17  felowe,  1538-60 ;  felowe  1535 

17  man,  1538-60;  man  1535 

24  tale:  ed.;  tale,  1535 

25  euerlastyng.  Where  1544,  1560;  euerlastyng.  where  1535;  euerlastynge,  where 
1538,  1546 

29  promotions:  1538-60;  promotions,  1535 
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geting  riches  is  abominable  both  in  the  sight  of  god  &  man:  your 
desire  is  vnordinate,  if  it  be  not  ordred  vnder  the  degre  of  your 
chif  care,  as  now  often  inough  hath  ben  repeted.  I  wolde  nowe 
leue  you  &  make  an  end  of  these  .3.  cares  &  studies,  apperteining 
to  your  soule,  body,  &  goodes:  sauinge  that  bicause  I  somewhat 
know  your  disposition,  I  wil  particularly  touch  one  thing  or  two 
that  you  muste  most  ernestly  beware  of:  bicause  you  be  moch 
naturallye  inclyned  otherwyse  to  falle  in  to  certayne  pointes  that 
sore  disquieteth  the  mind,  hurteth  the  body,  and  hindreth  the 
profites  of  this  lyfe:  so  that  frendly  I  wyll  admonishe  you  of  one 
or  two  thin/ges,  that  perteyne  to  all  your  three  charges. 

Take  hede  my  good  Withipoll  of  your  passion  toward  wrath,  ire, 
&  anger:  resist  as  moch  as  you  can  the  prouocation  of  your 
stomake  to  this  vehement  pange.  Be  not  light  ered  in  hering  a 
word  of  displesure:  Consider  the  kinde  of  life  that  you  take:  you 
must  be  conuersante  with  many  and  diuers  marchantis,  amonge 
whom  euery  one  thynketh  him  self  both  lorde  &  mayster.  In 
suche  company  chanceth  to  be  often  dysdaynful  lokes,  proude 
countenances,  scornes,  mockes,  scoffes,  comparisons,  bytyng 
tauntes,  odyous  checkes,  spytefull  reproches,  with  frettynge  enuye, 
and  with  manye  other  corrupte  affections,  whereby  ryseth  moche 
debate,  and  some  tyme  there  foloweth  plaine  furie,/  that  maketh 
men  more  lyke  wylde  beastes,  for  the  tyme  of  their  madnes,  than 
to  reasonable  creatures.  It  is  a  great  grace  in  hym  that  feleth  his 
harte  agreued,  &  yet  sheweth  not  outwardly  his  grefe.  This  pru¬ 
dent  dissimulation  more  auengeth  his  quarel,  than  any  rendring  of 
any  wordes  coude  do.  For  it  is  a  deedly  stroke,  that  the  pacient 
manne  gyueth  in  this  softe  and  mylde  suffering  the  ragis  of  an 
angrie  foie.  Loke  wel  vpon  them  both:  he  that  suffreth,  and  saythe 
naughte,  is  like  a  manne,  the  rayler  or  taunter  is  lyke  a  beaste  or 
a  foole.  The  sufferer  alway  both  in  his  tyme  of  sufferynge  and  also 
afterward,  when  all  fumes  be  cessed,  hath  a  greate  prayse  of  all 
that  beholdeth  hym,  and  euer  he  hath  cause  of  reiosing  and  glad- 
nes:  where  the  tother  fret/teth  with  hym  selfe,  and  scant  the 

6  I  wil  1544-60;  &  wil  1535 

8  pointes  1544-60;  poyntes,  1535 

26-7  of  any  wordes  1535;  of  wordes  1538-60 

29  both:  ed.;  both,  1535 

29  suffreth,  1538-60;  suffrethe  1535  33-4  gladnes:  ed.;  gladnes,  1535 

33  hym,  ed.;  hym:  1535  34  selfe,  ed.;  selfe:  1535 
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nexte  day  after  he  can  shewe  his  face:  behynde  whose  backe  his 
company  reporteth  the  folly  of  his  hastynes,  &  sore  they  blame 
hym  for  his  vncomly  behauour.  Let  the  quarel  be  what  you  lust, 
euer  by  your  pacience  &  sufferance,  you  shal  haue  aduauntage  of 
hym  that  prouoketh  you,  and  finally,  for  your  often  forbearynge, 
a  name  of  sobrenes,  wisedome,  &  discretion:  wherof  shal  folowe 
great  credence,  &  a  loue  of  al  honest  persons  towarde  you :  where 
he  that  wil  suffre  naught,  but  wyll  ease  his  stomacke,  in  gyuinge 
mocke  for  mocke,  checke  for  checke,  shalbe  taken  for  a  wrangler, 
xo  a  brauler:  and  fewe  or  noone  honeste  men  wyll  gladlye  medyll 
with  hym. 

To  rule  this  passion  of  ire,  you/  shalbe  moch  more  stronger 
than  min  exhortation  can  make  you,  if  you  wil  (as  I  haue  coun- 
piato.  celled  you  before)  haue  Plato  your  familiar.  And  Seneca  shalbe 
Seneca.  a  mete  phisition  for  to  helpe  your  mind  ayenst  these  greuous 
panges.  The  best  is,  not  to  be  angrie,  the  nexte  is,  not  to  shewe 
in  wordes  or  countenance  your  angre:  but  remembre,  if  it  chance 
that  you  be  angred,  and  that  you  haue  in  shewynge  your  angre 
moued  &  sturred  some  other  to  be  displesed,  beware  that  you 
20  nourisshe  not  this  grefe,  spit  out  of  your  stomake  all  peuishnes,  & 
seke  atonment  as  sone  as  it  can  be  possible.  If  the  party  speke  not 
to  you,  speke  you  to  hym:  it  is  no  shame  to  be  agreed,  it  is  a  foule 
shame  to  continue  in  anger:  &  in  the  mene  season  your  prayer  to 
[30.  D6.]  god  is  voide.  For  out  of  charitie,  &  out  of/  fauor  &  grace  of  god. 
It  is  the  ground  &  only  stay  of  our  religion,  to  loue  to  gether  like 
brotherne,  al  vnder  one  father  that  loketh  ouer  vs  in  heuen,  for 
whose  sake,  se  that  you  neuer  slepe  with  grudge  ayenst  any  per¬ 
son:  in  so  doinge  you  shal  finally  opteine,  that  no  man  wil  bere 
you  grudge,  &  for  your  loue  you  shal  haue  loue  plentifully  of  god 
30  &  of  the  world:  Begin  mine  owne  good  withipoll  to  ouerthrow  this 
bestely  passion  of  wroth,  before  your  age  make  your  stomak  stub- 
borne.  Ouercome  now  in  time  sullines,  before  men  haue  regarde 
of  your  displesure:  accustome  your  selfe  with  mildenes,  softnes, 

7  you:  ed.;  you,  1535 

16  best  is,  1538-60;  best  is  1535 

16  nexte  is,  1538-60;  nexte  is  1535 

17  angre:  ed.;  angre,  1535 

19  displesed,  ed.;  displesed:  1535 

22  hym:  ed.;  hym,  1535 

31-2  stubbome.  Ouercome  1535;  stubbum  ouercome  1546,  1560 

33  displesure:  1535;  displesur  1560 
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pacience,  sufferance,  &  specially  with  gentilnes,  that  can  not  abyde 
an  harte  mindefulle  of  any  grefe.  To  your  enferior  be  pitiful,  bux- 
ome,  &  redy  in  offering  your  selfe,  both  to  take/  and  kepe  frend- 
shyp.  With  your  felowe  and  companion  striue  not,  compare  not: 
but  alwayes  studye  to  encrease  familiaritie  by  louinge  maners,  and 
easly  forget  iniuries.  Let  no  displesure  be  taken  of  you,  howe 
many  someuer  dyspleasures  be  gyuen  you.  To  your  better  and 
superiour  if  you  obey  &  giue  place,  it  shall  be  reputed  to  your 
commendation  and  prayse.  There  is  noo  man  so  vile,  but  his  loue 
may  stand  in  stede  to  you,  and  of  the  pooreste  mans  hatred,  you  10 
may  haue  some  tyme  hurte. 

Thus  I  say  both  for  the  worldly  wisedome,  and  also  for  the 
bondes  of  your  fay  the,  you  muste  take  hede  to  this  warninge:  & 
the  more  ye  be  enclyned  not  only  to  be  quickely  angrie,  but  also 
to  nourysshe  longe  your  angre,  the  more  diligence/  you  must  [31.  D7.] 
bitimes  take  to  correcte  and  amende  your  nature,  remembrynge 
alway  your  chief  care,  that  perteyneth  to  the  fyrste  thyng,  the 
whiche  is  with  nothing  more  hurted  and  hyndered,  in  his  waye 
to  grace  warde,  then  with  breaking  of  loue  and  charitie.  And  as 
often  as  you  be  angrie,  soo  often  plucke  you  your  soule  from  the  20 
presence  of  god.  By  the  same  passion,  also  you  disquiete  your 
body,  and  often  times  folow  diseses  by  the  fiers  pursuinge  of  a 
grefe,  &  sometime  by  rages  chanceth  plaine  bataile,  &  therof  your 
body  standeth  euer  in  ieoperdye.  Also  nothing  more  hyndreth  the 
gaines  of  your  .iii.  care,  then  doth  vnpacient  chidynge  with  other. 

For  it  causeth  manye  to  forbeare  companye:  and  by  that  euer 
foloweth  losse  of  occupienge.  And/  sometyme  a  good  worde  be- 
hynde  your  back  may  auantage  you  more  then  a  longe  sayling  in 
to  Spaine,  and  an  yuel  worde  lykewyse  may  do  you  more  hurte 
than  a  losse  of  a  shyp.  Let  no  man  haue  cause  to  be  angry e  with  3° 
you,  and  euer  you  be  sure  to  be  wel  reported  by. 

One  other  thynge  or  two  I  wolde  warne  you  of,  with  as  many 

3-4  frendshyp.  With  1538,  1546,  1560;  frendeshyp  with  1333;  frendship.  with 
1544 

4  companion  striue  1338-60;  companion.  Striue  1333 

15  angre,  1538-60;  angre:  1535 

16  take  ed.;  take,  1535 

21  g6d.  By  ed.  (cf.  256.20  f.) ;  god,  by  1535 

21  passion,  also  ed.;  passion.  Also  1535 

30  shyp.  1538-60;  shyppe:  1535 

32  One  other  thynge  .  .  .  new  line,  not  indented,  and  not  enough  room  for  One 
on  above  line  1535,  1560;  new  paragraph  1538-46 
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wordes  as  I  haue  done  of  the  said  passion,  if  I  thought  not  that  by 
the  reding  of  the  said  workes,  you  shal  moche  better  than  I  can 
shewe  you,  not  only  fle  from  al  misbehauors,  &  corrupt  vses  of  yl 
fantasies,  but  also  folowe  the  clene  piked  vertues,  and  by  your 
own  study  grow  to  be  a  perfect  man,  in  the  fauor  of  god  &  al 
other.  No  man  shal  counsel  you  better,  then  you  shall  doo  your 
owne  selfe,  if  in  reding  you  wil  examin  secretly  your/  conscience, 
whether  such  propretis  be  in  you  as  you  rede,  or  no.  If  they  be 
in  you  &  be  dispreised,  determine  with  your  selfe  to  amend  them: 
if  they  be  not  in  you,  &  be  good,  determyne  with  your  selfe  to  get 
them.  As  in  reding  you  shal  here  aboue  all  other  fautes  dispraised, 
an  vntru  tonge,  which  bringeth  a  man  out  of  credence,  a  thing 
very  hurtful  for  marchantes,  whose  craft  you  be  like  to  exercise: 
&  besyde,  it  sore  offendeth  the  eares  of  god  to  here  his  best  beloued 
creature  make  that  noise  ayenst  his  knowlege  &  priuey  conscience: 
where  nothinge  garnisheth  mans  voice  better  then  trouth  of  his 
tale.  This  thing  chiefly  apperteineth  to  the  care  of  the  soule,  that 
is  your  first  charge.  It  maketh  also  for  the  .ii.  and  for  the  .iii.  care. 
For  surely  when  the  minde  is  disquieted  with  the  re/membraunce 
of  the  offence  in  lyenge,  the  body  hath  his  parte  of  yl  reste:  And 
by  the  same  vntrue  speakyng,  moche  hurte  and  domage  ensueth 
agaynste  your  credence,  a  thinge  I  say  moste  necessary  to  be  kepte 
and  maynteyned  of  al  them,  that  seke  by  marchandise  any  lucre 
or  gaynes.  Therfore  let  your  mynde  my  good  Withipol  neuer  delite 
to  vtter  any  lie.  Eyther  speke  not,  or  speke  truly.  What  faute  so 
euer  you  may  do,  let  it  not  be  defended  with  a  false  tale:  for  that 
were  to  fle  out  of  the  smoke  in  to  the  fire,  as  to  do  a  worse  faute 
in  choking  an  yll,  and  in  the  mene  season  your  soule  suffereth  a 
sore  stroke.  Thus  euer  as  you  rede  of  this  matter,  haue  minde  of 
your  self,  to  take  fruit  of  your  redinge. 

In  consideration  also  of  al  thre  partes,  that  is  to  say,  both  for 
the/  defence  of  your  soules  state,  &  for  the  welth  of  your  bodye, 
and  also  for  the  worldly  goodes  sake,  vse  in  all  your  actes  a  cer- 
tayne  commendable  wisedome,  neuer  to  be  none  of  these  busy  med- 
lers:  Leue  other  mens  fautes,  leue  correcting,  that  you  haue  no 


14  besyde,  1544-60;  beside  1535 
14  god  ed.;  god,  1535 
21  speakyng,  1538-60;  spekynge  1535 
25  What  1538-60;  what  1535 

29  Thus  ed.;  This  1535 
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power  in,  leaue  teachinge  of  that  you  knowe  not.  Let  the  gospel 
be  ordered  by  them,  that  be  admitted  for  doctours  therof.  Let  the 
prestes  be  blamed  of  them  that  haue  the  rule  of  the  order.  Let 
common  ceremonies  and  all  olde  customes  alone.  Put  euer  your 
trust  in  the  power  and  wyl  of  god,  and  obey  to  the  consent  of  the 
churche,  without  quarellynge  or  resystynge.  Go  you  fourth  your 
waye  after  the  meke  steppes  of  a  trewe  christen  man.  Let  the 
worlde  bluster  and  blowe  as  hit  wyll,  be  you/  none  of  the  blowers. 
Scurge  who  wyl,  be  you  none  of  the  scourgers.  For  beleue  me, 
sooner  shal  the  rod,  than  the  chylde  that  is  beaten,  be  cast  in  to 
the  her.  In  eschewinge  all  medlyng,  you  shal  saue  your  goodes, 
you  shal  kepe  your  body  from  trauayle,  and  by  the  same  meanes 
you  shal  best  prouide  a  sure  buckeler  for  your  soule.  For  vnder 
the  clooke  of  obedience,  chaunce  what  chance  shal,  your  soule  is 
euer  sure  for  takynge  any  hurte:  the  iustice  of  god  wyll  kepe  you 
harmelesse,  howe  some  euer  the  tempeste  of  enormities  ouerflow- 
eth  this  world.  If  you  shoulde  be  malaperte,  and  presume  to  be  a 
doer:  reporte  me  to  you,  what  may  in  this  world  happenne,  to  your 
vndoing  both  in  goodes  &  body:  &  by  the  same  trouble  you  shalbe 
caste  from  the  succour/  of  god,  who  abideth  not  any  presumption. 
You  falle  in  to  presumption,  when  you  grudge  agaynste  your 
rulers,  though  they  be  worthy  of  all  disprayses.  You  presume, 
when  you  meddel  with  them,  that  be  not  vnder  you.  You  presume, 
whan  you  take  in  hande  to  amende  this  or  that,  where  your  parte 
is  not  to  speake.  And  specially  you  be  presumptuous,  when  you 
dare  crake,  that  you  knowe  goddes  wil.  Leue  therfore  my  good 
Edmond,  al  maner  of  medlynge,  and  praye  to  god  to  accepte  your 
obedience.  Praye  also  bitterly,  that  his  wyll  may  be  fulfilled  in  this 
worlde  amonge  vs,  as  the  angels  fulfyll  it  in  heuen.  Thus  pray, 
and  meddille  no  farther.  For  I  assure  you,  it  is  so  to  be  done. 

Many  mo  thynges  myghte  be/  sayd  for  these  .iii.  cares,  but  to 
you  I  recken  it  inough  this  moch  that  I  haue  here  touched.  Yet 
one  word  or  .ii.  more  shall  not  be  superfluous.  For  I  wolde  not 
haue  you  deceyued  by  any  word  that  I  haue  here  vsed:  As  per- 
auenture  you  might  be,  if  I  shuld  thus  leaue  you.  Seinge  that  I 
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5  to  the  1538-06;  to  he  1535 

18  happenne,  1544-60;  happen  1535 

19  body:  1538-60;  bodye,  1535 

29  fulfyll  it  in  1538-60;  fulfille  in  1535 
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haue  bed  you  fyrste  to  care  for  your  soule,  next  to  care  for  your 
body,  and  thyrdely  to  care  for  the  goodes  of  this  worlde.  More 
ouer  I  sayd,  there  be  goodes  of  the  soule,  goodes  of  the  body, 
goodes  of  this  lyfe.  But  lette  these  wordes  be  to  you  as  not  spoken 
in  their  exacte  and  propre  signification.  For  to  speake  truely,  there 
is  noo  care  but  one,  nor  there  be  noo  goodes  but  of  one.  We  muste 
haue  a  certayne  slyght  regarde  to  our  body,  &  a  slighter  regarde 
to  the  worlde:  /  but  care  we  may  not  for  neither  of  these  two.  You 
knowe,  that  to  care  were  to  take  an  inwarde  weyghty  thought: 
the  whiche  muste  not  be  taken  but  for  a  thynge  of  greate  worthy- 
nes,  and  also  of  more  suretie,  than  is  either  our  body,  or  the 
worlde.  Only  our  soule  is  the  thing  to  be  cared  fore:  and  these 
smal  commodities,  with  certayn  praty  pleasures  of  the  body,  and 
of  the  worlde,  can  not  truelye  be  named  goodes:  for  in  very  dede 
they  be  not  good.  For  this  worde  good  includethe  a  dignitie  in 
hym  that  sauoureth  of  god  and  heuen:  So  that  those  thinges  be 
onely  worthye  to  be  called  goodes,  the  which  haue  a  perpetuitie 
and  stedfastnesse  of  godly  substaunce:  Other  thinges  variable, 
chaungable,  flytterynge,  suche  as  maye  be  taken  from  vs  maw- 
gree/  our  heed,  be  not  worthye  of  this  hyghe  name.  Neyther  the 
bodye  nor  yet  fortune  hath  any  goodes:  our  spirite  &  mynde  only 
hath  thinges,  that  truly  be  called  goodes,  the  whiche  be  so  con¬ 
stantly  and  surely  ours,  that  euer  they  remayne  with  vs  in  spite 
of  all  chaunces,  and  all  our  aduersaries.  Mercy,  pitie,  deuotion, 
mekenes,  sobrenes,  pacience,  faythefulnes,  charitie,  and  such  other 
vertues  be  the  very  tru  goodes,  the  which  we  may  iustely  reken 
ours,  &  for  them  we  shulde  continually  labour.  For  these  be  the 
substaunce  that  our  soule  must  haue,  to  be  with  them  rychely 
decked  and  garnished,  that  we  maye  haue  our  holy  day  array,  and 
our  nuptial  vesture  according,  to  com  to  the  great  feast,  that 
Christ  saith  we  shall  ones  be  called  to./  All  these  false  goodes  of 
the  bodyes  lustynges,  beautie,  fayrenes,  strengthe,  helthe:  and  also 
these  triflynge  goodes  of  Fortune,  royall  houses,  large  heritance, 
great  rentes,  implementis,  costly  apparayle,  golde,  syluer,  honour, 
power,  frendshyppe,  nobilitie,  and  what  you  wyll  els  in  this 
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worlde:  All  these  vayne  thynges,  bothe  of  bodye  and  fortune,  can 
make  but  a  raggyd  garmente  for  our  soule,  the  whiche  shall  be 
with  extreme  shame  drawen  frome  the  sayde  feaste,  if  hit  come  in 
goddes  presence  with  these  beggerlye  ragges.  This  sayenge  good 
Wythipolle,  I  speake  to  ease  and  comforte  your  mynde:  for  by 
this  tale  that  is  trewe,  you  nowe  lerne,  that  al  though  before  I 
sayd  you  shuld  haue  thre  cares  in  this  lyfe,  yet  in/  dede  you  haue 
but  one  care,  the  whiche  is  to  care  for  the  true  goodes,  that  be  to 
be  purchased  for  the  soules  welthy  state.  Wherfore  of  your  three 
cares,  stryke  of  two,  if  you  wyll  speake  of  ernest  care.  Yet  I  wyl  10 
sticke  a  lytle  more  with  you  in  this  poynte:  for  fayne  I  wolde  you 
shulde  se  a  true  marke,  wherby  you  may  gouerne  and  rule  all  your 
phantasies  and  opinions.  If  your  phantasie  be  well  directed  to  the 
true  marke,  you  can  not  misse  of  the  ryght  pathe  to  vertue,  the 
whiche  bryngeth  man  thither,  where  he  shall  receiue  the  inesti¬ 
mable  rewarde  for  his  trauayle.  I  say  your  soule  onely  must  be 
cared  for:  and  this  onely  care  must  be  to  get  and  kepe  the  true 
goodes,  that  be  only  the  goodes  of  the  mynde.  Other  goodes  be  not 
called  proprely  goo/des.  You  se  howe  these  praty  commodities  of  [37.  Es.] 
the  bodye,  &  also  these  small  gyftes  of  fortune,  mawgree  our  heed,  20 
be  taken  from  vs,  as  I  can  not  escape  alway  sykenes,  I  can  not 
escape  misfortunes:  I  can  not  flee  frome  the  cruel  handes  of 
tyrantes,  I  may  be  cast  into  tortures,  I  maye  rotte  in  fetters,  I 
maye  lose  al  my  substance,  by  water,  by  fyer,  by  theues,  or  by 
other  violent  robberye.  Agaynst  these  chances  no  man  can  resist, 
no  care  nor  thought  preuayleth  to  assure  vs,  eyther  of  our  bodyes, 
or  of  suche  goodes.  Wherfore  lerne  you  that  I  say,  before  god  we 
haue  no  goodes,  but  onely  the  goodes  of  the  spirite  and  mynde,  the 
whiche  goodes  (as  I  haue  sayde)  be  so  sure  ours,  that  they  can 
not  be  taken  from  vs  but  with  our  owne  wyll  consentynge  to  the/  30 
losse  of  them.  In  this  spirytualle  possession,  euery  man  is  an 
inuincible  emperour.  We  may  dispise  al  violence  of  princes,  al 
worldly  chances  touching  the  kepyng  of  vertu,  maugre  the  holle 
power  of  the  diuel,  &  all  his  retinue.  Here  of  lerne  and  marke  myn 
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Edmonde,  wherin  you  maye  be  hurted,  that  your  care  may  the 
better  be  bestowed.  For  to  care,  wher  you  haue  no  hurte,  it  is 
nedeles:  or  not  to  care,  where  you  be  hurted,  is  a  blind  ignorance. 

We  be  hurted  whan  we  lose  any  parte  of  goddis  fauour:  we  lose 
goddis  fauour,  when  we  lose  any  goodes  of  the  mynde:  we  lose  the 
goodes  of  the  mind,  when  we  either  reioice  of  the  hauing  bodily  & 
worldly  goodes,  or  make  sorowe  of  the  lackynge  the  same.  We  be 
[38.  E6.]  not  hurted,  whan  god  continueth  his  fauor,/  when  we  decay  not  in 
the  strengthis  of  minde:  we  decay  not  in  the  strengthes  of  minde 
10  when  we  be  not  ouercome,  neyther  with  the  gladnes  of  the  bodis 
and  worldes  prosperite,  nor  with  bewaylynge  of  theyr  aduersite. 
Thus  you  se,  nother  in  the  goodes  of  the  body,  nor  in  the  goodes 
of  the  world,  you  can  other  take  or  escape  hurte:  it  is  only  the 
vertu  of  your  minde,  wherin  you  muste  serch,  wheder  you  be  safe 
or  hurted. 

Now  when  you  knowe  the  place  of  your  hurte,  knowe  also  what 
may  do  you  hurte,  that  you  maye  be  more  charie  of  your  hurter. 
You  se  ones,  the  place  wherin  you  maye  be  hurted,  is  your  secrete 
mynde,  a  very  sure  place.  For  it  is  not  fyre,  nor  water,  nor  thefe, 
20  that  can  come  there:  it  is  no  princis  sworde,  that  can  perce  into 
this/  place,  it  is  no  misslucke  of  fortune  that  can  lyght  vpon  your 
spirite:  finally  there  is  no  diuel  of  hel,  that  can  fasten  a  stroke 
vpon  you,  to  do  you  in  this  place  any  hurte.  This  shulde  be  a 
greatter  gladnes  vnto  you,  to  considre,  in  howe  stronge  a  tower 
you  be  from  all  hurte:  but  se  thenne  agayne,  who  hit  is  that  maye 
hurte  you.  For  surelye  you  can  not  be  hurted  but  of  one,  in  whom 
is  power  to  do  hurte:  this  is  your  owne  free  wyl.  This  wyl  of  yours, 
&  nothing  els,  hath  power  to  hurt  you.  Se  shortely  in  ensample, 
howe  your  landes  be  taken  from  you,  you  be  spoyled  of  your 
30  goodes,  fire  burneth  vp  your  house,  you  be  haled  to  prison,  you  be 
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beaten,  you  be  torne  with  whips,  you  be  drawen  vpon  the  rackes, 
you  lie  in  chaynes,  you  come  forth  to  open  shame,  you  suffre 
cold,/  you  be  gnawen  with  hunger  and  thyrste,  finallye  you  be 
putte  to  death.  What  of  al  this?  yet  I  can  not  saye,  that  you  be 
hurted:  I  se  that  with  al  this  the  fauor  &  grace  of  good  may  con¬ 
tinue  with  you,  as  it  did  with  the  holy  martyrs.  And  also  before 
Christis  passion  holye  Job  suffred  al  this,  &  was  not  hurted.  This 
is  a  great  comfort  for  you,  to  se  that  nothing  can  hurt  you  but  only 
your  owne  selfe.  This  is  the  hyghe  grace  of  god,  that  so  hathe  made 
man  to  be  ouer  al  a  myghty  conquerour,  that  can  take  no  hurt  but 
of  hym  selfe.  Wherfore  I  trust  you  wil  lyue  euer  safe  and  sownd. 
For  I  wyll  not  thynke,  that  euer  you  wil  be  so  mad,  as  to  hurt 
your  selfe.  Than,  for  these  trifles  of  the  body  and  worlde,  take  no 
care:  it  is  neyther  the  seconde  thyng  nor/  the  thirde  thynge,  that 
canne  be  so  vnto  you,  that  in  eyther  of  theym  you  can  be  hurted. 
Marie  take  hede,  lest  by  the  displeasures  done  in  the  second  and 
in  the  thyrd,  you  of  madnes  take  occasion  to  be  hurted,  and  wyll- 
yngelye  hurte  your  selfe  in  the  fyrste  thinge,  the  which  onely  is 
the  place,  where  you  may  be  hurted.  And  none  besyde  your  owne 
wyl  hath  power  to  hurt  you  there:  as  if  in  the  tyme  of  the  losse 
of  worldly  goodes,  you  wil  fret  in  anger,  you  wil  dispise  god,  you 
wil  curse  and  ban,  you  wyl  enforce  to  be  auenged,  you  crye  out  in 
furie  &  madnes:  now  take  you  thought  &  care,  for  surely  you  be 
hurted,  and  your  chief  iewel  hath  a  great  losse.  For  god  withdraw- 
eth  from  your  soule  a  great  part  of  his  grace:  so  that  this  hurt 
you  do  to  your  own/  selfe  by  this  frowardenes.  Lyke  wyse  whylste 
your  body  is  turmented,  eyther  with  sykenes  or  other  wyse:  if  you 
therfor  forsake  pacience,  and  swelle  in  wrothe,  you  be  than 
hurted  in  dede,  but  of  noone  other  person  besyde  your  selfe  onely. 
Thus  you  may  take  from  the  second  and  the  thyrde,  in  the  whiche 
two  you  can  not  be  hurted,  an  occasion  to  hurte  your  selfe,  &  to 
haue  therof  a  greatte  cause  of  a  sore  and  an  erneste  care,  for  the 
peril  that  your  soule  therby  falleth  in. 

To  confirme  you  the  faster  in  these  ryghte  opinions,  I  wolde 
you  redde  the  lyttell  boke  of  Epictetus,  intitled  his  Enchiridion, 
well  translated  into  latyne  by  Angelus  Politiane:  But  to  saye  the 
trouth  the  worke  is  so  briefely  and  darkely  written,  that  without/ 
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a  coment  or  a  good  mayster,  you  shall  not  perceyue  the  fruite  of 
the  texte.  I  am  in  mynde,  if  I  maye  haue  therto  leysure,  to  trans¬ 
late  the  comment  of  Simplicius  vppon  the  sayd  worke:  and  then 
shal  you  finde  suche  swetenes  in  that  boke,  that  I  beleue  hit  will 
rauishe  you  in  to  an  hygher  contemplation,  than  a  greatte  sorte  of 
our  religious  men  come  to.  And  one  thinge  beleue  me,  my  good 
withipol,  that  in  redynge  of  these  olde  substanciall  workes,  the 
whiche  I  haue  named  vnto  you,  shal  besyde  the  perfection  of 
knowlege,  gender  a  certayne  iudgement  in  you,  that  you  shal  neuer 
io  take  delite  nor  pleasure  in  the  trifles  and  vayne  inuentions  that 
men  no  we  a  daies  write,  to  the  inquietinge  of  all  good  order:  by 
[41. Fi.]  reason  that  the  moste  parte  of/  men  that  rede  these  new  flittering 
workes,  lacke  perfecte  iudgement  to  dyscryue  a  weyghtye  sentence 
frome  a  lyghte  clause,  the  whiche  iudgemente  can  not  be  gotten 
but  by  a  longe  exercysynge  of  our  wittes  with  the  best  sorte  of 
writers.  And  to  me  it  is  a  pitiful  thynge,  to  beholde  the  folishe 
dremes  of  these  yonge  clerkes  in  mens  handes:  &  to  se  these  noble 
olde  workes  of  the  holy  fathers  and  philosophers  lye  vntouched. 
Where  if  these  newe  wryters  speke  any  thynge  well,  it  is  piked  out 
20  of  these  aunciente  bokes.  But  what  so  euer  these  petye  clarkes 
pike  out  nowe  a  dayes,  for  the  mooste  parte  it  is  defaced  and 
broughte  out  of  good  fashion  with  theyr  yuel  handelynge. 

I  wyl  nowe  make  an  ende:  it  is  sufficient  to  a  wyllynge  mynde, 
su/che  as  I  truste  is  in  you,  to  haue  with  a  frendes  fynger  the  way 
appoynted,  where  you  must  walke,  if  you  wil  procede  in  vertu: 
the  whiche  is  onely  the  thynge,  that  maketh  a  man  boothe  happye 
in  this  worlde,  and  also  blessed  in  the  worlde  to  come.  Beleue  you 
my  counsayle,  and,  vse  the  same,  orels  hereafter  you  will  parad- 
uenture  bewayle  your  negligence. 

Fare  ye  wel. 

At  More,  a  place  of  my  lorde  cardinals,  in  the  feaste  of  saynte 
Bartholomew.  1529. 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE 


HE  following  text  of  A  compendious  treatise ,  teachyng  the  waie  of  dieyng 


1  well  is  based  on  the  1534  edition,  the  copy  used  being  that  in  the  Henry  E. 
Huntington  Library.  Other  copies  used  in  the  collation  of  the  different  editions,  all 
of  which  copies  are  in  the  British  Museum,  are  as  follows:  1541  (697.a.i);  1546 
(698.a.6  [ Tho .  Lupsets  workesf) ;  1560  (C.i2.b.i9  [Tho.  Lupsets  Workes]). 

The  1534  edition  is  of  41  leaves  in  eights.  The  size  is  $*4  x  3/4  inches.  The  title 
is  on  Ai(r0.).  The  text,  in  Black  Letter,  begins  on  Aii(r0.),  Ai(v°.)  being  blank, 
and  ends,  with  colophon  below,  on  Fi(v0.).  The  numbering  of  the  leaves  is  irregu¬ 
lar,  necessitating  the  following  corrections  in  the  present  edition:  17  for  18,  18  for 
17,  19  for  20,  20  for  19,  etc.,  through  24  for  23;  also  34  for  33,  36  for  35,  39  for  37, 
40  for  37,  and  41  for  36.  The  following  signatures  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
recto  side  of  the  leaves  to  which  they  belong:  Aii,  iii,  iiii,  v,  B,  ii,  iii,  v,  C,  ii, 
iii,  iiii,  v,  D,  ii,  iii,  iiii,  v,  E,  ii,  iii  (misprinted  Ciii),  iiii,  v.  Each  page  has  To  dye 
well  at  the  top.  Paragraphs  are  marked  with  the  sign  C,  except  the  one  beginning 
“THIS  DIENGE  ...”  (271.13),  which  is  marked  by  the  sign  It,  and  the  one  be¬ 
ginning  “Loke  you  howe  .  .  .”  (273.27),  which  has  no  mark  before  it.  These  signs 
have  been  omitted  in  the  present  text.  Usually  the  “n”  of  “John”  has  a  curl  over 
it;  this  mark  has  also  been  omitted  here.  The  “T”  of  “They  say  .  .  .,”  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  treatise,  is  in  an  ornamental  design  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
square.  In  some  respects  much  more  carefully  printed  than  the  first  edition  of  A 
treatise  of  charitie,  this  edition  is  marred  by  a  number  of  careless  errors  in  lettering. 

The  1541  edition  is  a  page-for-page  reprint  of  that  of  1534-  In  this  later  printing 
many  errors  of  the  earlier  one  have  been  corrected.  Most  of  the  changes  found  in 
the  1541  edition  are  continued  in  the  two  editions  that  follow  it.  (Each  edition  was 
certainly  printed  from  the  one  immediately  preceding  it.)  The  1560  text  follows 
page  for  page  that  of  1546,  the  chief  difference  between  them  being  the  fewer 
punctuation  marks  in  the  later  printing.  The  omission  in  the  1360  edition  of  the 
word  “purgatorie”  (273.1  f.  and  9)  should  be  compared  with  an  emendation  made 
in  the  1560  text  of  An  exhortacion  to  young  men  .  .  .  (247.3),  since  both  of  these 
new  readings  owe  their  presence  to  the  same  cause. 


HEY  say,  it  is  a  point  of  a  prowde  vanitie,  or  a  stubburne  [2.A2.] 


X  foly,  to  kepe  sure  and  certaine,  what  someuer  is  ons  sayde, 
always :  it  semeth  not  to  wise  men,  that  a  promis  shulde  be  sticked 
by,  in  as  moche  there  maye  chaunce  greater  causes  to  breke  a 
promys,  then  the  reasons  be,  why  promisse  shulde  be  performed. 

As  if  I  haue  sayd,  that  I  wyll  suppe  with  you:  hit  is  not  inoughe 
to  bynde  me  agaynste  all  chaunces.  I  may  fall  sycke,  I  may  haue 
at  home  some  necessary  impediment,  the  wether  may  so  fal,  that 
it  is  no  going  out,  many  casualties  may  happen,  that  were  not  in 
mynde,  whan  such  promysse  was  made.  Wherfore  wyse  men  say,  xo 
in  all  makyng  of  promes  there  be  euer  vnderstonde  some  se/crete 
exceptions,  such  as  be  these:  If  I  can,  If  I  maye,  If  it  be  con- 
uenient,  If  no  greater  cause  happen  to  let  me.  By  the  whiche  ex¬ 
ceptions,  a  promes  neuer  byndeth  a  man  ferther,  than  is  accord- 
inge  to  be  obserued  and  kepte. 

If  I  thought  (my  frende  John  Walker)  that  you  wold  take  myne 
excuse  by  the  sayde  exceptions,  I  wold  rather  by  them  escape  my 
promesse,  that  I  haue  made  to  you,  than  I  wold  fulfyl  it.  For  whan 
I  sodenlye  agreed  to  your  requeste,  that  was  to  haue  me  write  to 
you  the  way  of  dyenge  well:  I  consyderid  not  at  that  tyme,  what  20 
the  thynge  was.  After,  I  perceyued  more  difficulte  in  it,  then  was 
mete  for  my  poore  witte,  specially  beynge  (as  you  maye  see  me) 
other  wise  occupied,  in  such  studies  as/  appertayne  to  my  leasure:  [3.  A3.] 
and  of  shortly  this  lesson  to  lerne  the  way  of  dyenge  well,  hath 
nede  to  haue  a  mayster,  the  whiche  knowethe  both  what  our  life 
is,  and  what  the  losse  of  the  same  is.  Nor  no  man  in  my  mynde 
can  effectuously  teache  the  way  to  dye  well,  excepte  he  be  one  that 
knoweth  the  way  to  lyue  wel.  And  plainely  the  mater  requireth  a 
philosophers  stomake  and  a  sadde.  For  suche  a  one  as  Marcus 
Cato  was,  were  a  man  mete  to  entrete  this  thynge:  he  knewe  what  30 
valure  ley  in  deathe,  the  whiche  he  sought  bothe  with  swerde,  and 
his  nayles,  tearynge  out  his  owne  bowelles. 

I  wolde  thynke  a  Catulus  or  a  Mercula  shoulde  speake  lustely 
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to  you  of  dethe,  seinge  they  shewed  theyr  couragious  harte  noth- 
ynge/  to  esteme  life,  when  the  time  required,  evther  to  dye  with 
honour,  or  to  lyue  with  shame.  These  men  and  suche  other  wolde 
shewe  you  the  waye  to  go  to  deathe,  longe  before  death  came  to 
you.  But  none  of  all  the  paynymes  canne  eyther  with  worde  or 
with  ensamples  of  theyr  actes  declare  this  thynge  so  trewly  and 
effectually,  as  may  he  that  is  exercised  in  Christes  philosophy e: 
a  Paule,  or  a  Peter,  or  a  Hierom  shulde  here  in  speke  more 
lyuely,  than  al  the  subtyl  clerkes  of  the  olde  grekes.  Yet  to  me, 
io  for  my  parte,  it  is  an  harde  thyng  eyther  to  play  with  you  one  of 
this  sorte,  or  of  that  sorte.  It  passeth  my  power  to  speake  to  you 
eyther  lyke  Socrates,  or  lyke  Chrysostome.  So  that  if  the  sayde 
[4.A4.]  exceptions  be  with  you  admittid  in  a  promis  ma/kynge,  I  may 
trewely  denye  you  the  performaunce  of  my  grauntinge,  in  as 
moche  when  I  promised  you  this  thynge,  there  was  vnderstandyd, 
if  I  coulde,  &  if  it  were  conuenient:  I  nother  can  well  declare  this 
waye  of  dyenge,  nor  yet  me  thynke,  it  is  not  conuenient  for  me, 
lyuyng  in  this  commen  course  of  the  worldely  folke,  to  speake  of 
deth  so  ernestly  as  a  monke  of  the  Charter  house  shoulde  and 
20  myght  do.  But  by  cause  I  knowe  your  importune  desire  to  be  so 
set  vpon  this  thyng,  that  nedes  you  wyll  haue  me  say  somewhat 
herein:  I  wyll  praye  you  so  to  rede  me,  as  the  tale  not  onely  to  be 
wrytten  of  me  for  you,  but  that  I  my  selfe  am  also  an  auditor  of 
the  same,  and  as  moche  shall  I  enforce  to  folowe  the  counsayle, 
that  in  my  sayenge  1/  aduyse  you,  as  thoughe  the  hole  worke  per- 
tayned  only  to  my  selfe.  Wherin  take  this  note  for  your  comfortes, 
that  I  write  nothynge  to  you,  that  I  wyshe  not  were  in  my  owne 
power  to  execute.  Thus  I  with  you,  and  you  with  me  both  of  vs 
fast  yoked  to  gethers,  let  vs  endeuour  our  selfes  to  be  in  dede 
30  suche  men  as  we  commende  and  prayse.  For  as  it  is  shame  to 
speke  one  thinge  and  to  thinke  an  other,  so  it  is  a  more  shame  to 
write  holyly  and  to  lyue  worldlye.  And  as  great  a  rebuke  there  is 
in  him  that  can  here  and  praise  good  sayinges  but  doo  there  after 
he  wyll  not.  Now  than  let  vs  not  speke  only  of  the  way  to  dye 
well,  but  in  effecte  let  vs  indeuer  our  mindes  to  haue  the  frute  of 
fs-As.]  this  lesson,  to  make  in  dede  a  good  ende  of  our  lyfe.  And/  here 
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nowe  withoute  any  ferther  proces  I  wyll  begynne  to  pay  you  my 
dette,  and  shortelye  you  shall  knowe  my  mynde  howe  you  maye 
dye  well. 

As  I  was  bethynkynge  me,  to  write  some  thyng  of  this  mater 
to  the  satisfyinge  of  your  desyre,  I  torned  a  boke  where  my  memo- 
rie  gaue  me  to  be  a  story  of  one  called  Canius,  that  lyued  vnder 
the  tyrante  Caligula  Cesar.  This  Canius  beside  his  hye  lernyng 
was  a  man  of  a  great  spirite,  the  whiche  he  wel  declared  in  the 
maner  of  taking  his  deth.  It  chansed  hym  to  falle  out  for  a  cer- 
tayne  cause  with  the  sayde  tyrante,  and  many  sore  wordes  were  10 
betwene  them:  at  the  laste  whan  the  tone  was  departynge  from 
the  tother,  this  emperour  in  his  fierse  ire  sayde:  Well/  thou  foie, 
make  mery  if  thou  wylt,  for  I  haue  poynted  the  within  few  dayes 
to  be  slayne.  Therat  Canius  turned  him  with  lowe  courtesy  and 
sayd :  My  most  gentill  prince  I  hartely  thanke  you. 

This  answere  came  from  a  noble  stomacke,  whereby  he  shewed 
the  mad  ragis  of  the  cruell  tyrant  to  be  so  ferre  intollerable,  that 
vnder  hym  dethe  was  to  be  reckened  for  a  benefit  and  a  good 
toume:  wherfore  he  thanked  hym  for  his  offer,  as  for  a  specyall 
rewarde.  And  great  merueil  men  had  to  behold  this  Philosopher,  20 
howe  mery  he  was  after  this  tyrantes  thretenynge.  There  were  .x. 
dayes  gyuen  of  respite,  before  he  shuld  dye,  the  whiche  tyme  he 
so  passed,  that  he  neuer  semed  to  be  in  lesse  care,  nor  to  haue  his 
mynde  in  better/  quietnes.  [6.A6.] 

Whan  the  daye  came  of  execution,  the  kinges  geyler  &  hang- 
manne  wente  abowte  the  towne  with  a  greatte  companye  of  them 
that  shoulde  suffer  death,  the  whiche  passing  by  this  Canius  house, 
they  called  hym  to  be  broughte  also  forth  amongest  the  other,  at 
the  whiche  tyme  Canius  was  playinge  atte  the  chestes  with  one 
of  his  companions,  and  hearynge  theym  make  haaste,  he  rose  and  30 
telled  his  men,  sayinge  to  his  companion:  Loke  nowe  that  after 
my  deathe  you  lye  not,  nor  make  no  false  crakes,  that  you  haue 
wonne  this  game.  There  with  also  he  bekenid  to  the  gailer  and 
sayde:  I  pray  you  bere  witnes,  that  I  haue  one  man  in  this  game 
more  than  my  felowe  hath./ 

In  this  wyse  this  philosopher  playde  with  deathe,  and  shortely 
his  quiete  harte  gaue  a  foule  checke  mate  to  the  tyrantes  crueltie: 
he  shewed  hym  selfe  to  be  in  spirite  as  farre  aboue  all  kynges 
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violente  power,  as  these  myghtye  princes  thynke  to  haue  a  stronge 
dominion  ouer  all  theyr  subiectes.  The  frendis  and  familiars  of 
this  philosopher  were  very  sorowfull,  bewaylynge  the  losse  of 
suche  a  man:  to  whome,  What  meane  you,  quod  he?  Why  be  you 
sadde?  Why  mourne  you  for  me?  Is  hit  not  your  study  to  knowe, 
whether  the  soule  of  man  be  mortall  or  immortalle?  The  trouthe 
of  this  harde  question  I  nowe  shal  lerne:  and  nowe  shall  I  see  the 
trouthe  of  all  our  dowtes  of  heuen  and  of  god./ 

[7.A7.]  Thus  talkynge  with  his  frendes  he  came  to  the  place  of  execu- 
10  tion,  and  there  a  lyttell,  whylest  other  were  hedded,  he  stode  styll 
in  a  musynge  dumpte.  What  thinke  you  now  good  Canius,  quod 
one  of  his  frendes?  Whervpon  nowe  muse  you  so  ernestly?  Mary 
(quod  he)  I  haue  determynedde  with  my  selfe  to  marke  wel, 
whether  in  this  short  pange  of  death  my  soule  shal  perceyue  and 
feele,  that  he  goeth  oute  of  my  body.  This  poynte  I  fully  entende 
to  take  hede  of:  and  if  I  can,  I  wyll  surely  brynge  you  and  the 
reste  of  my  felowes  word,  what  I  felte,  and  what  is  the  state  of  our 
soules. 

Here  was  a  wonderful  caulme  stomake  in  the  myddest  of  so 
20  stormy  a  tempest:  this  mans  mynde  was  worthye  of  an  euer  last- 
ynge  lyfe,/  that  was  not  onely  to  the  deathe  studious  of  knowlege, 
but  also  in  the  selfe  death  founde  occasion  of  lernynge.  It  was  not 
possyble  for  any  mannes  mynde  to  contynue  his  studye  longer, 
or  to  a  ferther  poynte  than  this  noble  philosopher  dyd. 

This  story  and  certayne  other  lyke,  maken  me  often  to  reason 
with  my  selfe,  what  a  strength  of  knowlege  is  in  mannes  brayne, 
to  serche  and  to  fynde  by  hym  selfe  the  truthe,  if  he  enforce  his 
wittes  to  lerne.  For  this  Canius  &  many  other  were  not  taught  of 
Christe,  as  we  now  be,  they  had  not  the  rules  of  faythe,  the  whiche 
30  shewe  the  vndoubtefulle  waie  to  come  to  the  perfyghte  knowelege 
of  all  preuy  misteries,  they  were  not  comforted  with  the  preach- 
[8.A8.]  yng  of  god/des  sonne  to  sette  lyttel  by  this  life,  as  we  nowe  be. 
They  were  not  plucked  to  conceyue  a  loue  of  vertue  aboue  nature, 
as  the  holy  scripture  draweth  vs  from  this  worlde  to  the  beholding 
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of  an  other  place,  wher  vertu  receiueth  her  crowne.  Wherfore  to 
me  hit  is  no  smalle  cause  of  marueiling,  when  I  here  suche  en- 
samples  of  naturall  men,  that  by  them  selfe  coulde  in  suche  a 
maner  rise  aboue  theyr  nature,  in  settynge  lyttell  by  that  thynge, 
that  naturallye  euerye  creature  mooste  abhorreth  and  feareth  ( for 
deathe  is  the  thynge  that  in  this  worlde  by  nature  is  made  mooste 
doubtfull,  moste  terrible,  most  heynous,  and  most  worthy  to  be 
fered,  to  be  eschewed,  and  by  al  meanes,  ways,  gynnes,  or  crafte 
to  be  escaped)  To  here  then  a  natural  man,/  without  the  teching 
of  god,  to  rise  vp  in  his  phantasie  aboue  nature,  to  iudge  of  death 
farre  other  wyse  than  nature  teacheth  hym,  to  dispise  the  durance 
in  this  lyfe,  when  he  knoweth  no  certaynte  of  none  other  worlde, 
to  vse  the  strength  &  myght  of  the  spirite  ageynste  the  puisant 
power  of  all  tyrantes:  It  semeth  to  me  a  wonderful  thynge,  & 
more  wonderfull  the  same  shuld  be,  if  I  sawe  not  written  in  holy 
scripture,  howe  that  frome  the  fyrste  creation  of  Adam,  the  good- 
nes  of  god  hath  ben  so  greatte  towarde  mankynde,  that  he  hathe 
gyuen  vs  alway  suffkiente  grace  to  knowe  the  ryghte,  to  se  the 
hye  maiestie  of  vertue,  to  fynd  out  the  trewe  dignite  of  the  soule, 
to  perceyue  the  vanyte  of  this  presente  lyfe,  and  fynally,  to  vnder- 
stonde/  wherin  stondethe  the  pleasure  of  god,  and  wherin  stand- 
eth  his  displeasure.  Euer  by  goddes  mere  goodnes  man  knewe 
what  was  well  to  be  done,  and  what  was  contrarye  yuelle  to  be 
done.  It  is  a  lawe  written  in  the  harte  of  man  with  the  fynger  of 
god  in  our  creation,  to  be  enduced  by  reason  to  praise  alway  ver¬ 
tue,  and  to  thinke  synne  worthye  of  disprayse.  The  mynde  of  man 
hath  a  grace  to  see  farther  than  the  bodye  syghte  can  attayne  to, 
the  mynde  of  man  feleth  more  subtyllye  than  our  fyue  wyttes  can 
aproche  to,  the  losse  of  bloudde  or  of  breth  is  a  smalle  trifell  in 
the  myndes  consideration,  when  the  mynde  vsethe  his  owne  clere 
syghte,  and  is  not  blynded  with  the  darkenesse  of  the  bodye,  the 
whiche  stomblethe  atte  euerye/  strawe  in  this  worlde.  Euery  mote 
choketh  a  worldly  man.  Euery  litel  sownde  maketh  a  worldly  man 
trimble  and  shake.  I  call  a  worldly  man  him  that  giueth  al  his 
care  to  vse  his  wittes  in  this  worlde,  that  creapeth  vpon  suche 
thynges  as  be  sene,  harde,  felte,  tasted,  and  smelte,  that  clymeth 
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Spiritual  men. 


Temporall  men. 
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[ix.  B3.] 


Francis  Philip. 


not  in  no  consideration  aboue  the  myste  of  this  valeye.  The  mooste 
part  of  men  euer  haue  bene  of  this  weake  sorte  and  yet  stylle  the 
mooste  parte  of  men  is  the  same.  This  worlde  euer  hathe  his  multi¬ 
tude,  that  honoreth,  worshippeth,  and  magnifieth  nothynge  besyde 
this  shorte  lyfe,  and  those  thynges  that  pertayne  to  this  lyfe.  Yet 
ageyn  euer  hath  there  benne  some  and  stylle  there  be  some,  that 
playe  the  philosophers,  the  whiche  studied/  to  knowe  the  dignities 
and  worthinesses  of  euery  thynge,  howe  moche  it  shoulde  be 
estemed,  valurid,  or  regarded  of  vs,  the  whiche  labourith  to  pycke 
oute  in  euerye  thynge  what  is  good  and  what  is  noughte.  Men  of 
this  sorte  be  called  spiritualle  menne.  For  you  muste  knowe,  that  a 
tayllour,  a  shomaker,  a  carpenter,  a  bote  man,  withoute  bothe 
lernynge  and  orders,  maye  be  spirituall,  whenne  a  mayster  of 
arte,  a  doctour  of  diuinitie,  a  deane,  a  bishop  bothe  with  his  cun- 
ninge  and  dignities  may  be  temporall,  seing  the  trewe  diffinition 
of  a  spiritual  man  is  to  be  one,  in  whome  the  mynde  and  spirite 
chefelye  ruleth.  Lyke  wyse  the  temporall  man  is  he,  in  whome  this 
present  tyme  of  this  traunsitorye  lyfe  hath  mooste/  rome.  Thus 
I  saye  spiritualle  men  haue  euer  sene  the  trouthe,  to  ponder  and 
valure  euery  thyng  in  this  worlde  accordyngely.  And  as  to  the 
temporalle  mynde  nothynge  semeth  sweter  than  to  lyue  here,  so 
the  spiritual  mynd  fyndeth  swetenes  in  deathe,  by  the  whiche 
this  lyfe  endeth.  For  lyke  as  the  prince  of  this  worlde  neuer 
agreethe  with  god,  nor  yet  the  bodye  with  the  soule,  nor  the  erthe 
with  heuyn:  so  he  that  studieth  for  this  tyme,  hath  clene  contrary 
opinions  to  hym  that  foloweth  the  spiryte.  And  as  the  temporalle 
man  saythe  hit  is  a  pleasante  thynge  to  lyue  here,  and  a  bytter 
thynge  it  is  to  dye:  so  the  spirituall  man  thynketh  it  a  bytter  time 
to  indure  the  space  of  this  life,  &  moch  ioy  he  conceyueth  by  the 
ryddance  of  the/  soule  from  the  heauye  burden  of  this  body. 

Of  these  contrarye  opinyons  you  shall  lesse  maruayle,  when  we 
haue  a  lyttell  considered  the  thyng  it  selfe,  what  shoulde  be  death, 
the  whiche  one  parte  of  vs  so  moche  feareth,  and  an  other  sorte 
setteth  so  lyttell  by  the  same:  and  so  by  a  shorte  processe  you 
shall  see,  whether  the  sayde  Canius  be  more  worthy  of  prayse  for 
his  lyttell  regardyng  the  deedly  punyshement  than  is  Frances 
Philippe,  that  within  fewe  yeres  passed  was  put  to  execution  with 
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vs  for  treason,  the  whiche  dyed  so  cowardelye,  in  soo  greatte 
panges  of  feare,  that  he  semed  extracte  from  his  wittes:  scante 
for  quaking  and  trymbling  the  wreche  could  speke  one  word.  The 
fewe  wordes  that  he  coulde/  with  moche  stutterynge  sownde,  were 
only  in  the  declaration  of  his  dispayre,  nor  nothynge  was  sene  nor 
harde  of  hym,  but  wepynge,  lamentynge,  wryngynge  of  his 
handes,  with  bannynge  the  houre  and  day  of  his  byrthe,  contyn- 
ually  sighinge,  as  thoughe  his  harte  shulde  haue  burste  for  sor- 
rowe.  The  difference  of  these  affectes  wyll  hereafter  be  (I  thynke) 
playner  to  you,  whan  we  haue  a  lyttell  more  spoken  in  this  matter.  I0 
For  nowe  good  John,  I  wyll  crepe  a  lyttell  nygher  to  your  desyre, 
the  whiche  you  haue,  of  lernynge  the  way  to  dye  well. 

THIS  DIENGE  well  is  in  effecte  to  dye  gladlye.  For  who  so  To  dye  well, 
euer  dyeth  gladlye,  he  departethe  frome  this  lyfe  in  a  sure  hope 
to  lyue  ageyne,  beynge  nowe  wery/  of  this  worlde:  but  nother  this  [12.  B4.] 
hope  of  the  lyfe  to  come,  nor  this  werynes  of  the  lyfe  presente, 
can  make  in  any  man  a  glad  harte  to  dye,  onles  he  be  one  that 
hath  liued  well  here.  For  in  death  there  can  be  no  gladnes,  excepte 
ther  be  a  full  truste  of  opteynynge  the  rewarde  of  vertue,  partelye 
by  the  truste  and  fayth  of  a  good  mynde,  partely  by  the  mercye  of  20 
god,  that  fulfilleth  euer  our  insufficiency,  yf  we  bring  ought  with 
vs  worthi  of  his  fauour.  For  goddes  grace  supplieth,  where  our 
power  lacketh,  if  hit  so  be  that  our  soules  appere  before  him  in  an 
apparell  mete  for  his  presence,  the  whiche  apparelle  requireth  a 
perfecte  faith,  and  an  ernest  wyl  of  doing  wel,  al  though  we  haue 
not  alwaye  done  well.  The  mercye  of  god  neuer  failethe/  hym  that 
fully  trusteth  in  it:  But  a  full  truste  can  not  be  withoute  the 
strength  of  charite,  the  whiche  euer  burneth  in  the  loue  of  doinge 
good:  &  faithe  can  not  be  perfect,  onles  there  be  good  workes,  the 
whiche  may  stur  up  and  quycken  in  vs  faythe  to  take  a  beleue,  30 
that  by  Christes  actes  our  final  demerites  may  growe  to  be  per¬ 
fecte.  Thus  a  chereful  harte,  beset  with  fayth,  hope,  and  charitie, 
taketh  no  pensifulnes  in  the  remembraunce  of  deathe,  but  rather 
it  reioysethe  to  remembre,  that  by  deathe  it  shall  passe  to  lyfe, 
neuer  more  to  dye.  Wherfore  to  dye  well  euer  is  to  dye  gladly, 

2  wittes:  ed.;  wittes,  1534;  wittes  1541-60 
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17  dye,  onles  ed.;  dye.  Onles  1534;  die,  Oneles  1546 
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eyther  to  be  ridde  from  the  bondes  of  this  prison,  or  to  opteyne 
the  lybertye  of  heuen:  bothe  wayes  commeth  from  a  good  lyfe 
passed:  so  that  surely  no  man  can/  dye  well,  that  lyueth  not  well, 
for  euer  deth  is  a  sorowfull  thynge  to  the  yuell  lyuer,  by  cause  he 
hathe  nothynge  to  laye  before  the  mercy  of  god  whervppon  he 
maye  take  hope  and  truste  to  be  made  worthy  of  the  sure  lyfe,  in 
the  whiche  deathe  medleth  not.  Nowe  than  yf  we  can  gether, 
what  maye  lette  vs  to  be  gladde  of  deathe,  and  what  wyll  brynge 
vs  to  a  desire  of  dyenge  gladlye,  we  shalle  by  the  same  pycke  oute 
the  waye  to  dye  well.  For  in  my  mynde  these  .ii.  be  allwayes  one, 
to  dye  well,  and  to  dye  gladly. 

The  gladde  desyre  of  dyinge  is  letted  chefely  by  two  thynges: 
one  by  the  feare  of  deathe,  the  tother  by  the  loue  of  this  lyfe.  The 
tone  of  these  foloweth  the  tother.  For  he  that  loueth  this  lyfe, 
feareth  to/  dye:  and  he  that  fearethe  to  dye,  loueth  this  lyfe.  Yet 
we  may  speke  of  eche  parte  by  him  selfe,  and  first  lette  vs  assaye 
the  greatteste,  the  whiche  is  the  feare  of  death:  than  nexte  after 
we  will  come  to  the  tother,  the  which  is  the  loue  of  this  lyfe.  If 
these  two  blockes  be  taken  out  of  our  stomakes,  we  shall  fynde  an 
easye  and  a  playne  waye  to  the  ende  of  our  pourpose.  For  who 
someuer  nother  fereth  to  die,  nor  loueth  to  tary  in  this  lyfe,  he  is 
redye  alwaye  to  dye  gladdely.  But  to  performe  my  promis,  lette 
me  say  somwhat  of  the  sayde  feare  and  loue. 

Fyrste  and  chefely  the  feare  of  death  takethe  awaye  all  glad- 
nesse  of  dyinge,  and  therby  after  myne  opinyon,  no  man  that 
dyeth  ferefully  can  dye  well :  so  that  to  lerne/  the  waye  of  dyenge 
well  we  muste  lerne  the  way  to  die  without  feare.  And  yet  howe  I 
shulde  proue,  that  death  is  not  to  be  feared,  I  canne  not  well  telle, 
seinge  the  hole  power  of  nature  sheweth,  that  of  all  thynges  death 
is  moost  fearefull:  and  to  reason  ageynste  nature,  it  were  parauen- 
ture  not  soo  harde  as  vaine.  For  what  canne  reason  preuayle,  if 
nature  resiste?  It  is  a  thynge  to  farre  aboue  mans  power,  to  stryue 
or  to  wrastelle  with  nature,  her  strengthe  passeth  the  myghte  of 
our  wyll,  what  helpe  someuer  we  take  of  reason  or  of  auctoritie: 
nother  counsayle  nor  commandement  hath  place,  where  nature 
dothe  her  vttermooste.  It  is  none  excuse  to  saye,  that  menne  feare 
deathe  bycause  they  be  lothe  to  leaue  the  commodities  of  this/ 
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lyfe,  or  by  cause  they  feare  the  threteninges  of  purgatorie  and  of 
hel,  or  els  bycause  they  thynke  apon  the  sore  paineful  panges,  the 
whiche  be  in  the  tyme  of  deathe.  Nay,  these  thinges  make  not 
chefely  the  feare  of  dying:  it  may  well  be  that  of  suche  thynges 
the  feare  is  increased  and  made  more  fulle,  but  there  is  a  feare 
by  fore  and  bysyde  all  these  thynges,  the  whiche  feare  nature  (I 
say)  gyueth,  as  it  is  wel  sene  in  yonge  chyldern,  that  haue  no 
remembraunce  nother  of  this  lyfe,  nor  of  the  deadely  panges,  nor 
of  heuen,  purgatorye,  or  helle.  Whan  we  in  sport  threten  to  caste 
them  heedlynge  out  at  some  hye  wyndowe,  they  quake,  trymble, 
and  waxe  pale,  shewyng  playn  and  euident  tokens  of  a  naturall 
feare  towarde  dethe.  And  though/  by  lernynge,  or  by  a  curragious 
mynde,  somme  fewe  amongest  vs,  seme  lyttell  or  nothynge  to  be 
moued  with  dethe:  yet  thensample  of  these  fewe  can  not  take 
awaye  the  trouthe,  that  nature  in  all  the  reste  worketh.  For  howe 
many  be  there  that  onely  to  eschewe  deathe  suffre  all  wretchednes, 
all  beggarie,  all  payne,  in  pyckynge  vp  crommes  of  nouryshement 
to  abyde  a  while  in  this  lyght:  And  the  more  shamfully,  that  men 
for  the  moste  parte  feare  to  dye,  the  greatter  proffe  there  is,  that 
suche  extreme  poyntes  of  fere  agaynst  all  shame  shuld  not  in  so 
many  daily  appere,  whan  dethe  approcheth,  onles  by  nature  some 
iuste  feare  were  of  the  same.  For  as  the  excesse  of  feare  cometh  by 
weakenes  of  harte  and  lacke  of  stomake,  the  which  is  worthy  to 
be/  rebuked  for  shamefull  cowardnes:  so  there  is  a  meane  meas¬ 
ure  of  fere  in  dethe,  that  may  be  rekened  honest  and  iuste,  by¬ 
cause  nature  maketh  it  necessary. 

Loke  you  howe  bothe  olde  and  newe  stories  kepe  in  memory 
their  names  that  appered  to  dye  without  feare:  as  who  saye,  it  is 
to  be  wrytten  for  a  wonder  and  lyke  to  a  myracle,  beinge  a  thynge 
besyde  the  course  of  nature,  to  here  of  a  man  that  can  in  deathe 
ouer  come  the  passion  of  feare,  as  we  wonder  to  here  of  some  that 
lyue  withoute  sustinance  of  meate  or  of  drynke.  Bycause  I  saye 
hit  is  a  naturalle  thinge  to  feare  dethe,  we  greattely  meruayle  of 
them  that  feare  it  not.  Yet  reason  say  the,  we  shoulde  not  feare 
that  thynge  the  whiche  we  know  not,  &  only  yuel  is  worthy  to/ 
be  feared.  But  seinge  we  knowe  not  dethe,  we  may  well  by  reason 
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doubt,  whether  it  be  yuell  or  good.  And  nowe  before  we  speake 
anye  more  of  feare,  let  vs  a  lyttell  consyder  dethe  by  it  selfe,  what 
thyng  it  is  of  his  owne  nature,  and  whether  by  it  selfe  it  be  good  or 
yuell. 

We  calle  ones  dethe  the  losyng  a  sonder  and  departyng  of  .ii. 
thinges,  the  soule  from  the  bodye:  the  whiche  departyng  no  man 
can  escape,  but  necessarilye  dye  all  we  muste  that  be  borne  in  this 
worlde.  When  the  body  by  any  violence  loseth  his  sensis,  and  is 
spoiled  from  the  quicke  vse  of  his  principal  partes,  than  departeth 
the  soule  from  hym:  and  in  maner  the  bodye  leaueth  the  soule, 
before  the  soule  leauethe  the  bodye.  For  it  is  not  the  soule  by  hym 
selfe  that  goeth  from/  the  body,  but  it  is  the  body  by  his  forsak- 
ynge  lyfe,  that  causethe  the  soule  to  departe.  For  where  lyfe  is  not, 
there  the  soule  canne  not  abyde:  and  as  the  body  is  liuely  before 
the  soule  entereth,  so  the  same  body  is  deadly  before  the  soule 
departeth.  Bloudde  in  his  measure  and  temperance  betwene  cold 
and  hotte,  kepeth  lyfe  in  the  body:  the  which  bloud  by  innumer¬ 
able  wais  of  chanses  may  be  altered  and  constrayned  to  leaue  his 
nouryshyng,  whervpon  shall  insue  the  losse  of  lyfe,  and  than 
streighte  after  foloweth  the  soules  goinge  away.  For  well  you 
knowe,  that  the  soule  is  one  thynge,  and  lyfe  is  an  other.  Where- 
someuer  the  soule  is,  there  is  lyfe.  But  it  is  not  trewe,  that  where 
someuer  lyfe  is,  there  is  the  soule.  For  trees  and  herbes  haue  a/ 
parte  of  life,  and  a  more  parte  of  lyfe  is  in  muskylles,  oysters,  and 
wormes:  yet  a  more  perfect  lyfe  is  in  these  bestes  and  birdes,  the 
whiche  haue  amongeste  theym  some  more  some  lesse  of  lyfes  per- 
fetnes.  But  thoughe  in  theym  lyfe,  the  whiche  resteth  in  the  vse  of 
the  sensis,  that  be  to  here,  to  see,  to  fele,  to  smelle,  to  taste,  and  in 
swyfte  mouynge  is  a  great  worke  of  lyfe,  the  which  thynges  I  say, 
though  they  be  in  the  perfection  amongist  these  beastes:  yet  the 
hande  of  god  hath  not  gyuen  to  any  creature  lyuyng  in  the  erthe 
water  or  ayre,  to  haue  besyde  lyfe  a  soule,  the  whiche  is  a  thynge 
formed  after  his  lykenes,  sauynge  onely  to  man,  whome  he  hath 
putte  here  to  rule  ouer  thynges  created,  lyke  as  he  reuleth  in  heuen 
ouer  al.  It  is  the  creatours/  wyl,  that  nothynge  in  this  worlde  shall 
haue  a  soule,  but  man  alone:  the  which  soule  bringeth  with  him 
the  vse  of  reason,  a  thynge  that  may  teache  vs  bothe  that  we  haue 
a  soule,  and  that  god  is  he  the  whiche  hathe  thus  made  vs  to  be 
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in  this  worlde  his  chiefe  and  mooste  excellent  creature.  Reason 
dothe  thus  teache  vs,  yet  besyde  reason  we  be  herein  better  in¬ 
structed  by  our  mayster  the  son  of  god,  so  that  nowe  we  can  not 
doubt,  that  in  vs  is  a  thynge,  the  whiche  canne  not  dye.  But  of 
suretie  we  euidently  se,  not  onely  by  reason,  but  moche  better  by 
belefe,  that  the  ymage  of  god  in  vs  is  perpetuall  &  can  not  feale 
any  corruption,  oneles  suche  as  our  frowarde  wyll  maye  gyue, 
wherof  groweth  synne,  that  is  the  lyuynge  dethe  of  the  soule./  But 
lette  vs  comme  to  our  mattier. 

To  speake  of  this  bodyly  deth  we  nowe  haue  a  greatte  for  dell 
in  comparison  of  some  olde  clerkes,  that  were  in  doubte,  whither 
there  was  in  man  any  soule  besyde  lyfe,  more  than  is  in  an  horse 
or  a  gose.  They  were  in  doubt  whether  any  thynge  of  manne  re- 
mayned  after  dethe,  that  myght  fele  or  perceyue  eyther  ioy  or 
peyne.  For  as  to  the  faynyng  poetes,  that  spake  of  delicious  gar- 
dins  for  good  spirites,  and  of  dyuers  sore  turmentes  for  vngracious 
sowles  after  this  life,  most  part  of  the  olde  clerkes  gaue  no  maner 
of  credence:  and  they  that  beleued  other  an  heuen  or  an  hell  to 
be  ordeyned  for  mens  sowles,  yet  they  so  beleued,  that  moch 
doubtfulnes  was  in  theyr  belefe,/  in  asmoch  as  their  reason  suf- 
fised  not  to  fynde  oute  the  certeyntie  of  goddis  workes.  From  the 
whiche  doubtis  the  vn  fallible  doctrine  of  Christe  hath  now  de- 
lyuered  vs  al,  so  that  as  many  as  wyll  gyue  eare  to  the  voyce  of 
god,  they  can  not  mistruste  their  knowlege,  but  that  without  ques¬ 
tion  bothe  we  haue  a  soule,  and  the  same  soule  is  immortall,  a 
thynge  that  neyther  in  this  worlde  nor  out  of  this  worlde  can 
peryshe  or  feale  any  poynte  of  deth,  to  lacke  by  the  same  any  iote 
of  his  beinge.  I  saye  oure  soules  contynually  without  ende  shall 
euermore  endure,  the  which  be  created  and  made  by  god  after  the 
forme  of  god.  What  fourme  that  is,  it  is  as  harde  to  shew  as  it 
passeth  our  capacitie  to  knowe  what  god  is,  whose  shappe  and 
facion/  our  soules  beareth. 

Nowe  than  what  shall  we  saye  of  dethe?  the  whiche  by  hym 
selfe  is  not  vnlyke  to  an  endles  slepe  of  the  bodye,  wherof  the 
bodye  lyeth  without  power  to  vse  anye  sence,  beynge  after  lyfe 
lyke  to  a  stone,  that  neuer  had  lyfe.  This  change  of  the  bodies 
state,  whether  by  hit  selfe  hit  be  good  or  yuelle,  it  is  an  harde 
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thyng  for  vs  to  iuge,  seing  the  trowth  is,  that  no  man  lyuing  ex- 
pertlye  knoweth  what  thynge  deathe  is:  and  to  determyne  of  a 
thynge  vnknowen,  hit  semeth  a  presumption  full  of  folye.  Ther- 
fore  without  any  certayne  determination,  we  maye  for  oure  lern- 
yng  debate  with  reson  the  thing,  as  moche  as  shalbe  within  the 
bondes  of  our  capacytye:  and  fyrste  if  deathe  were  by  hym  selfe 
good,  it/  shoulde  be  no  trespace  for  one  man  to  kyll  hym  selfe  or 
an  other.  For  in  gyuynge  to  other  a  good  thyng  or  in  takynge  to 
our  selfe  a  good  thynge,  can  be  no  rebuke.  Where  the  dede  is  good, 
there  is  well  doynge  in  the  doer:  But  euer,  not  onely  by  Christes 
teachynge,  but  also  by  natural  reson  manslaughter  hath  been  iuged 
an  abhominable  synne.  Wherfore  it  canne  not  be,  that  by  hym 
selfe  death  is  a  good  thyng.  And  ageyne  an  yuel  thing  it  is  not.  For 
Christe  dyed  wyllyngely,  the  whiche  wyll  in  god  and  goddes  sonne 
coulde  not  haue  consented  to  dethe,  if  deathe  hadde  ben  a  thynge 
of  his  owne  nature  yuelle.  Nor  yet  hit  coulde  not  be,  that  vertue 
shoulde  be  praysed  in  the  gladde  sufferynge  of  deathe,  as  nowe 
be  crowned  in  heuen  many/  holye  marters,  the  whiche  coura- 
gyouselye  toke  vppon  theym  the  deathe.  And  surely  it  shoulde  not 
be  the  naturalle  ende  of  mannes  course  in  this  life,  if  it  were  a 
thing,  by  it  selfe  nawght.  For  yuell  magrye  mans  hedde,  is  neuer 
put  to  him,  as  it  shulde  be  yf  deathe  were  yuell,  the  whiche  neces- 
saryly  man  is  constrayned  to  suffre.  Therfore  it  semeth  true,  that 
death  considered  alone  by  hit  selfe,  is  nother  good  nor  yuell.  But 
when  we  here  of  dyinge  wel  or  dying  yuell,  or  of  a  good  deathe  or 
an  yuel  death:  it  is  not  deathe  by  it  selfe  that  is  spoken  of,  but 
rather  the  circumstances,  the  maner,  the  fashyon,  the  cause  of 
deathe,  or  that  goeth  before  death,  or  that  foloweth  dethe.  These 
be  the  thynges  that  gyueth  and  taketh  this  name  of  goodnes/  or 
yuelnes,  as  to  saye  that  death  is  good,  by  cause  hit  endethe  this 
synnefull  lyfe,  and  is  the  meane  to  passe  frome  this  worlde  to 
heuen:  or  els  when  we  saye,  that  Judas  dyed  an  yuel  death,  it  is 
not  ment  that  the  departing  of  Judas  soule  from  the  bodye  was 
yuell,  but  the  maner  of  his  dyeng  was  the  yuel  thynge:  his  cursed 
desperation,  his  dampnable  mystruste  of  goddes  mercye,  his  dis- 
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pitefull  refusynge  grace,  made  his  deathe  yuell.  The  two  theues, 
he  at  the  ryght  hand,  and  he  at  the  lefte,  bothe  dyed  one  kynde  of 
deathe,  bothe  nayled  to  crosses,  both  worthy  for  their  trespaces: 
yet  it  is  trouthe,  that  the  tone  died  wel  in  a  good  deth,  the  tother 
dyed  naught  in  an  yuel  deth,  not  for  the  dethe  by  it  selfe,  wherin 
was  no  difference,  but  for  the  di/uersitie  of  their  .ii.  myndes  in 
takynge  of  deathe.  The  tone  repented  hym,  and  asked  mercy, 
wherof  he  died  graciously,  the  tother  contynued  in  his  blasphem- 
ynge  god,  the  whiche  stubburne  stomacke  in  synne  caused  hym 
to  dye  vngraciously.  It  is  a  thynge  that  foloweth  dethe,  and  is  not 
in  dethe  it  selfe,  whervpon  we  loke,  when  we  iuge  to  be  a  good 
ende  or  an  yuel.  For  by  the  maner  of  hym  that  dyeth,  we  coniec- 
ture  the  state  and  condition  of  the  soule:  the  whiche  yf  we  fynd 
in  our  fantasie  to  be  in  an  yuelle  case,  as  in  the  daunger  of  goddis 
curse,  we  call  deathe  yuel,  wherby  the  soule  passed  to  come  to 
suche  sorowe.  And  contrarye,  yf  we  thynke  the  soule  to  be  in  the 
fauour  of  god,  or  to  be  redye  to  take  mercy,  we  call  deth  good, 
the  whi/che  conueyde  the  soule  to  his  blys.  So  that  by  it  selfe 
deathe  remayneth  indifferent  to  be  iudged  of  diuers  considerations, 
other  a  good  ende  or  an  yuel  ende. 

Nowe  than  we  may  here  say,  he  that  feareth  deathe,  sheweth 
hym  selfe  to  be  in  doubte  of  his  soules  state,  or  els  to  be  certayne 
that  his  soule  is  in  goddis  curse.  The  whiche  ferefull  mynde  is  in 
them  that  haue  so  passed  this  presente  lyfe,  that  eyther  they  haue 
doone  nothinge  wherby  they  may  hope  to  be  rewarded  in  heuen: 
or  els  they  haue  done  so  vngratiously,  that  they  can  haue  no  trust 
of  escaping  damnable  punyshement,  specially  yf  he  be  a  chris¬ 
tened  man.  For  yf  he  be  not  christened,  and  feareth  to  dye,  he 
declareth  hym  selfe  to  haue  none  hygher  thought  of  lyfe,  than/ 
the  dumbe  beastes  haue,  the  whiche  make  by  the  lawe  of  nature 
so  moche  of  their  lyfes,  that  they  can  mynde  nothynge  besyde, 
and  the  losse  of  their  bloode  maketh  with  them  an  hoole  conclu¬ 
sion  of  their  beinge.  Wherfore  beastes  may  iustly  flye  and  feare 
deathe,  as  the  worste  thynge  that  can  happen  to  their  state:  but  a 
man  dothe  hym  selfe  to  moche  wronge,  if  he  thynke  hym  selfe  in 
no  better  condition  than  be  these  beastes.  It  is  not  in  the  dyuels 
power  to  do  manne  so  great  hurte  as  this  false  imagination  doeth. 
And  surely  vnworthy  he  is  to  haue  in  hym  the  power  of  vnder- 

25  nothinge  ed.;  nothinge,  1534 
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standynge,  of  thynkyng,  of  prouydynge,  of  lernynge,  of  teachyng, 
of  diuisyng,  of  remembringe,  of  louyng,  of  hatyng,  of  resonyng,  of 
counsaylynge,  of  infinite  moo/  gyftes,  who  someuer  iugeth  hym 
selfe  to  haue  no  more  than  a  swyne  or  an  ape  hath :  Lyke  as  by  the 
fiue  wittes  the  body  knoweth  this  or  that:  so  by  these  powers  of 
mynd,  the  soule  walkith  to  his  vnderstandynge,  and  of  an  heuenly 
mattier  is  made  this  marueylous  thynge,  that  dwelleth  in  mans 
body  for  a  tyme,  to  be  made  worthye  other  of  euerlastyng  lyfe,  or 
of  euerlasting  dethe,  for  the  damned  soule  lyueth  in  deth  without 
io  ende. 

Death  is  not  But  yet  what  shall  we  saye  to  the  place  we  left  before,  that 

to  be  feared,  naturally  death  is  feared?  Let  it  be  the  workynge  of  nature,  yet 
I  see  not  but  the  strength  of  mannes  minde  fully  fastened  in  fayth, 
may  victoriousely  ouer  come  all  this  feare,  as  we  fynde  manye 
[23.  C7.]  ensamples  of  men  that  so  haue  done,  not  onelye/  of  theym  that 
haue  benne  helped  with  faith,  but  also  of  many  paynymes,  the 
whiche  toke  a  courage  to  dispise  deathe,  only  of  a  mighty  and 
valiant  minde  to  haue  reason  subdewe  in  them  the  power  of  all 
affectes. 

20  I  fynde,  a  lernedde  paynyme  wrote  that  we  shoulde  nother  care 
for  lyfe  by  it  selfe,  nor  yet  for  death  by  it  selfe.  He  sayth  that  we 
shulde  care  to  lyue  well  and  to  dye  well,  and  let  lyfe  and  deathe 
passe  without  care.  For  lyfe  is  not  good,  but  to  lyue  well  is  good. 

If  paynymes  haue  this  ryghte  consideration  of  lyfe  and  of  death, 
what  shame  is  hit  for  Christened  men  to  care  for  death?  seing 
Christe,  whose  wordes  can  not  but  be  true,  so  vehemently  for- 
byddeth  vs  the  same,  that  paynymes  sawe  by  rea/son  to  be  done. 
Ageyne,  seyng  this  death  is  so  common  a  thynge  dayly  in  our 
syghte,  why  shoulde  we  feare  it.  Thinges  that  syldom  chanse  may 
30  sturre  vp  by  their  rarenes  great  feare:  thynges  that  be  euer  at 
hande  shulde  by  theyr  famyliarytie  and  custome  nousel  vs  to  sette 
lyttell  by  theym.  Farthermore  he  that  feareth  death  coming  to 
hym,  wolde  feare  by  lykelyhoode  deathe,  if  hit  coulde  be  with 
hym,  when  deathe  is  suche  a  thynge,  that  other  it  is  not  yet  come, 
or  els  it  is  paste.  For  no  man  can  saye,  that  deathe  is  presente.  So 
this  feare  can  neuer  be  ioyned  with  the  thynge  that  is  feared. 

4  Lyke  ed.;  Loke  1534 
26  Christe,  1560;  Christ  1534 
29  we  1541-60;  we  we  1534 
31  famyliarytie  1541-60 ;  famylartytie  1534 
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Ageyne  that  thynge  that  euerye  man  maye  do,  no  man  lightly 
doeth,  that  thinge  that  no  man  canne  helpe  hym  selfe  in,  that  for 
the  most  parte  all  men/  do.  No  man  almooste  studyeth  or  careth 
howe  well  he  may  lyue,  but  how  longe  he  may  lyue  euery  man 
museth,  when  the  trouth  is,  that  it  myghte  of  all  men  be  opteyned 
to  lyue  well,  and  no  man  can  further  hymselfe  to  lyue  longe.  A 
lyke  frowardnes  is  in  our  remembraunce  of  deathe:  we  busilye 
labour  and  enforce  to  dreame  of  deathe,  the  whiche  thynge  we  can 
not  do :  we  myghte  fynde  the  waye  to  dye  wel,  and  this  thynge  we 
wyll  not  doo.  This  madnes  John  I  truste,  you  wyll  put  of,  and 
feare  not  deathe,  the  whiche  you  canne  not  escape:  But  feare  an 
yuell  death,  the  whiche  you  may  flye. 

Amonge  manye  commodytes  of  deathe  I  reken  one  chefely  to  be 
sette  by,  that  it  is  good  to  dye  wel,  to  escape  therby  thoccasion  of 
ly/uinge  yuell,  and  surelye  he  dyethe  well,  that  for  suche  an  in- 
tente  taketh  death  gladly. 

More  ouer  consider  you  well,  and  you  shall  see,  that  in  hym 
the  whiche  is  curious  to  lyue,  fortune  hath  a  great  rule,  but  in  hym 
that  can  dye  gladdely,  fortune  hath  no  power.  And  what  a  wretch- 
ednes  it  is  to  be  vnder  fortunes  vanitie,  I  reporte  me  to  them, 
whome  we  beholde  dayly  diuersely  vexed  as  well  with  immoderate 
lustes  of  to  moche  welthe,  as  with  passynge  sorowes  of  to  moche 
trouble.  Therfore  to  be  oute  of  fortunes  thraldome  sette  lyttell  by 
this  lyfe,  that  is  to  say,  feare  not  deathe. 

It  pleased  me  to  rede  a  paynyms  opinion,  that  sayd,  He  is  as 
foolyshe  that  feareth  deathe,  as  he  that  feareth  to  be  olde.  For  as 
af/ter  yonge  age  folowith  the  old:  so  after  old  age  streight  folow- 
eth  deth.  And  a  madde  mans  poynte  it  is  to  feare  dethe,  seinge 
thinges  vncerteyne,  the  whiche  may  chance  and  may  not  chance, 
be  onely  worthye  of  feare,  but  thinges  certeyn  without  doubte 
commynge,  muste  be  loked  for,  not  feared.  The  necessitie  of 
deathes  commyng  is  equall  and  without  remedy,  so  that  other  to 
complayne,  or  to  flye  at  deathe,  hit  is  a  playne  madnes.  For  who 
can  complayne  to  be  in  the  condicion,  in  the  whiche  indifferently 
al  men  of  this  wo  ride  be? 

And  agayne  yf  the  payne  of  dienge  were  a  thinge  to  make  death 
fearefull,  fyrst  it  shulde  be  a  comforte  to  remembre,  that  after  the 
peyne  of  deathe,  there  shall  be  no  more  peyne,  and  as  Epicure 

7  deathe:  ed deathe,  1534 
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saith,/  If  it  be  an  extreme  soore  payne,  it  is  shorte.  For  no  vehe¬ 
ment  peyne  can  be  longe.  This  were  inoughe  to  make  death  not 
moche  to  be  cared  for.  Eiiery  way  deth  is  a  thing  neuer  to  be 
feared  of  a  wyse  man,  and  neuer  to  be  out  of  mynd  both  with  good 
men  and  wyse  men.  And  as  for  the  feare  of  death,  were  not  he  (I 
pray  you)  a  starke  foole,  that  wold  wepe  and  wayle  bicause  he 
was  not  born  to  this  lyfe  a  thousande  yeres  agoo?  no  lesse  a  foole 
is  he  who  so  euer  sorowith  bicause  he  can  not  lyue  a  thousande 
yeres  to  come.  For  these  .ii.  sayinges  be  euen  and  equally  true: 
io  you  were  not,  you  shall  not  be.  So  that  one  mynde  shulde  be  in  vs, 
as  well  to  remembre  we  shall  not  be,  as  to  remembre  we  ones  were 
[26.  D2 .]  not.  It  is  no  newe  thyng  to  dye,  our  fathers,/  our  grantfathers,  our 
great  foresiers  be  gone  the  way  that  both  we  shal  go,  and  al  that 
folow  vs  must  come  the  same. 

More  ouer  in  as  moche  no  labour,  wyt,  craft,  nor  diligence  pre- 
uayleth  to  escape  dethe,  no  power,  no  ryches,  no  auctoritie  helpeth, 
but  all  indifferentely  be  called  of  dethe,  all  without  choyse  must 
folowe  the  trayne  of  deathe,  no  corner  can  hyde  vs,  no  walles  can 
defende  vs,  no  waye  nor  meane,  no  intreatie,  no  prayer,  no  suite, 
20  nothynge  vnder  heuen  can  kepe  vs  from  deathes  hande.  Let  vs 
than  take  a  lusty  courage  of  this  desperation,  seinge  there  is  no 
remedy:  lette  vs  manfully  go  to  it. 

The  most  fereful  and  cowarde  bestes,  that  of  nature  be  made  to 
fly,  when  they  be  dryuen  in  to  suche/  straytes  that  they  can 
rounne  no  further  they  turne  them,  and  with  the  power  of  theyr 
Necessitie.  myght  they  inforce  to  escape.  And  surely  it  is  euer  sene,  that  those 
ennemyes  be  euer  moste  terrible,  the  whiche  be  dryuen  by  extreme 
force  to  fyghte.  For  necessite  correcteth  and  chastiseth  our  hartes 
moch  more  sharply,  than  vertue  can  do.  Wherof  a  desperate 
30  mynde  shall  do  greatter  actes,  or  at  the  leest  no  lesse,  than  a  val¬ 
iant  stomake  can  doo.  In  this  necessitie  of  dethe  we  nowe  be  all,  it 
is  vayne  for  vs  to  flye  or  to  ron  away,  our  feare  can  fynd  no  place 
of  flyght.  Lette  vs  imagine  the  trouthe  as  in  dede  it  is,  that  we  be 
al  betrayed  to  dye.  It  is  so  John,  that  without  doubt  we  be  all  kept 

S  death,  ed.;  death  1534 

12  fathers,  1546,  1560;  fathers  1534 
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in  a  streyte  corner  to  be  rydde  of  this  lyfe.  There  is  no  hope  of 
re/medy.  All  this  people  that  you  se,  howe  longe  thynke  you  shall  [27.  D3.] 
be.  It  shall  not  be  longe,  but  all  shall  by  the  course  of  Nature  be 
called  hens  to  dethe,  and  there  hydde.  It  maketh  no  force  neither 
of  the  day  nor  of  the  place.  There  nedeth  no  question  to  be  asked 
eyther  where  or  whan,  al  must  come  to  one  end,  other  soner  or 
later,  other  before  or  after?  What  nowe  John?  dothe  not  he  seme 
vnto  you  a  shamefull  cowarde,  and  a  fearefull  wretche,  a  playn 
kikkes  without  an  harte,  that  with  moche  intercession,  with  many 
prayers  desyrethe  a  lyttelle  delay e  of  deathe?  If  you  sawe  one  10 
stande  in  the  numbre  of  many  that  shoulde  be  hedded,  makynge 
most  instant  suit  to  the  hangman,  that  he  might  be  the  last  that 
shulde  put  his  heed  to  the  blocke,  wolde/  you  not  say,  fye  vpon 
such  a  wretched  knaue,  that  so  moche  feareth  deathe,  beynge 
nowe  at  the  poynt  to  dye,  whether  he  wylle  or  no?  and  yet  this 
maner  nowe  is  with  vs  all.  For  the  mooste  parte  it  is  greattely 
valured  with  vs  to  dye  somwhat  behynde  other:  none  is  so  nygh 
deathe  by  age,  that  desireth  not  to  differre  from  this  day  vntyll 
to  morowe,  when  in  trouth  suche  a  weake  mynde  is  in  effecte  deed 
and  buryed  longe  before  the  body  fayleth.  Lifte  vp  therfore  your  20 
hart  onely  bycause  there  is  no  remedy,  desyre  not  to  flie  when 
there  is  no  place  to  runne  to,  lette  necessite  gyue  you  a  courage, 
if  al  other  strength  decayith.  What  a  stomake  was  in  the  sayd 
Canius?  of  the  which  sorte  the  stories  make  mention  to  haue  ben 
many  amon/gest  the  paynymes.  [28.  D4.] 

A  tyrante  fierselye  thretened  Theodore  the  philosopher,  that  he 
shoulde  dye,  and  that  his  bodye  shoulde  lye  to  crowes  vnburyed: 
Wourshyppe fully  sayde,  aunswered  this  Theodore  to  the  tyrante: 

Thou  mayste  be  prowde  of  thy  power,  by  cause  one  ounce  or  two 
of  bloudde  is  in  thy  handes.  And  as  for  the  burialle  of  my  bodye,  30 
O  howe  folyshe  thou  arte,  if  thou  reken  it  to  be  any  dyfference, 
whether  I  rotte  vnder  or  aboue  the  grounde. 

Of  suche  coragious  aunsweres  the  storyes  of  paynymes  be  fulle. 

But  moche  more  the  bookes  of  Christened  men  be  fulle  of  suche 
ensamples. 

Christes  faythe  made  innumerable  stronge  champions,  inuin/ 
cible  stomackes,  not  onelye  towarde  death  but  ageynste  all  the 

17  other:  ed.;  other,  1534 
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cruel  deuises  that  could  be  founde  to  make  deathe  more  payne- 
fulle  than  deathe.  The  holye  martyrs  were  so  farre  from  all 
poyntes  of  feare,  that  they  semed  to  enforce  and  to  stryue  to  haue 
death  gyuen  them.  Theyr  myrthe  was  to  suffer  the  horrible  perse¬ 
cution  of  tyrantes.  No  reason  nor  lernyng  could  worke  suche 
strengthnes  of  hartes  in  mens  myndes,  as  the  fayth  of  Christe 
brought. 

Loke  howe  sayncte  Paul  reioyseth  in  his  troubles,  howe  he 
glorieth  in  his  scourgynges,  whyppynges,  in  his  prisonment,  in  his 
io  fetters:  all  his  lyfe  semed  to  be  a  contynuall  deathe,  yet  his  harte 
neuer  gaue  ouer,  but  wexed  by  the  peynes  daily  stronger  & 
[29.  D5.]  stronger,/  to  suffer  a  freshe.  Feare  of  deathe  was  soo  farre  frome 
his  mynde,  that  he  was  gladde  to  remembre  howe  ones  he  shoulde 
dye,  and  therby  passe  to  Christes  presence,  whose  quarell  he  de¬ 
fended  in  this  worlde  with  all  his  myghte  and  power. 

Loke  vpon  saynt  Laurence,  lyinge  broylynge  vpon  the  burnyng 
cooles,  as  merye  and  as  quiet  as  though  he  lay  vpon  swete  reed 
roses:  When  the  turmentours  tourned  his  body  vpon  the  fiery 
gredyernes,  he  bad  the  cruel  tirant  eate  of  his  burned  syde,  whiles 
20  the  tother  parte  was  a  rostynge.  This  saying  declared  that  this 
holy  marter  feared  no  death. 

Howe  manye  thousande  martyrs  suffered  incredyble  peynes  of 
flayinge  with  hookes  theyr  skyn/  from  the  fleshe,  of  scrapynge 
with  tyle  stones  the  fleshe  from  the  bones,  of  rentynge  and  tear- 
ynge  membre  from  membre  with  horses,  with  bowed  branches  of 
trees,  of  beatynge  with  whippes  tylle  the  bowelles  fall  out,  of 
hangynge,  of  burnynge,  of  Crucyfyinge,  of  infynite  straunge  and 
newe  deuyses  for  payne?  Howe  manye  I  saye,  suffred  all  that 
cruelle  tyrantes  coulde  imagyn  eyther  with  hande,  fyer,  or  ironne, 
3°  rather  than  they  wolde  ons  deny  them  selfe  to  be  of  Christis  pro¬ 
fession?  Whan  it  was  proclaimed,  that  who  so  euer  wold  saye  he 
was  Christened,  he  shulde  cruelly  be  put  to  deth,  there  passed  no 
daye,  without  a  great  numbre  of  them  that  boldly  spoke  tho 
wordes,  of  the  whiche  shoulde  folowe  so  blouddye  a  slaughter. 
[30.  D6.]  This/  was  a  manyfest  token,  that  feare  of  death  hadde  no  maner 
of  place  with  our  blessed  martirs,  the  whiche  with  a  constante 
boldnes  defied  and  dispised  the  myghty,  cruell,  and  fierse  emper- 
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ours,  theyr  courage  to  dye  ouerthrew  the  ragyng  madnes  of  ty- 
rantes.  The  cause  of  this  myrthe  in  so  pitious  martyr  domes  was, 
that  this  blessed  men  knewe,  howe  Christe  nother  could  nor  wolde 
deceiue  them,  but  that  for  theyr  lyttel  regarding  of  this  lyfe  they 
shoulde  opteyne  an  other  lyfe,  where  their  ioy  shuld  neuer  haue 
nother  change,  nor  decrease,  nor  ende.  Therfore  my  good  Walker, 
mystruste  you  not  Christe,  whose  doctryne  the  heuen  and  the  erthe 
hath  by  innumerable  myracles,  this  many  hundreth  yeres  ap- 
prouyd  and  confyrmed  to  be  trew,/  the  bloude  of  so  many  sayntes 
haue  witnessed  the  same:  and  the  diuels  with  all  the  damned  10 
spirites,  soo  surely  beleue  the  trouthe  of  Christes  teachynge,  that 
they  trymble  and  quake  thereat.  Be  not  moued  with  the  common 
ensample  of  the  hole  worlde:  though  both  spirituall  and  temporall 
men,  though  the  pope  with  all  his  cardinalles  by  shoppes  and 
prestes,  thoughe  the  princes  with  all  theyr  gentlymen  and  sub- 
iectes  magnifye,  esteme,  loue,  noryshe,  and  by  all  meanes  cheryshe 
this  lyfe,  yet  beleue  you  the  trouth,  and  thinke  al  the  world  false, 
where  Christes  sayinge  agreeth  not  with  that  the  world  doeth.  If  it 
were  possible,  that  you  sawe  the  angels  of  heuen  lyue  contrary  to 
the  preachynge  of  Christe,  yet  ageynste  them  all  beleue  the  sonne/  [31.  D7.] 
of  god,  and  loue  not  to  abyde  in  this  lyfe,  when  Christe  calleth  you 
hense:  make  a  smale  valure  of  this  present  plesures,  whan  Christ 
sayth  all  be  vanites,  &  may  be  torned  to  endles  sorowes:  Regarde 
no  honour,  no  promotion  here,  when  Christe  sayth,  the  place  of 
honour  is  in  heuen,  and  here  is  none  aduancement  that  is  not  both 
shame,  and  also  may  be  cause  of  a  perpetualle  wretchednes.  Dis¬ 
pice  the  ease  and  rest  that  these  riches  bringeth,  in  as  moche 
Christe  saythe,  that  of  them  be  taken  many  impedimenntes  and 
lettes  to  enter  into  the  sure  quietnes  of  blessed  soules.  Thynke  no 
place  to  be  for  your  abydyng  in  this  world,  when  Christe  sayth,  30 
here  is  not  your  countrey,  but  your  father  and  your  dwelling  place 
is  in  heuen.  Haast/  therfore  hence.  This  is  to  saye,  be  wyllynge  to 
forsake  this  straunge  countray.  And  seinge  the  waye  to  your  home- 
warde  lyeth  by  deathe,  take  a  couragious  stomake  to  die :  and  dye 

4  lyfe  ed.;  lyfe,  1534 
g  many  1541-60;  may  1534 
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gladly,  that  you  may  dye  well.  Beleue  I  say  Christe,  &  you  shall 
thynke  it  paynefull  to  be  in  this  lyfe.  Beleue  Christe  and  you  shall 
be  gredye  to  be  partaker  of  the  heuenly  ioyes,  whervpon  wyll 
folowe  a  plesante  remembraunce  of  deathe,  by  the  whiche  you 
shall  departe  frome  your  peyne  to  that  ioye,  the  whiche  you  de- 
syre.  And  hereof  is  made  a  glad  dyinge,  the  whiche  I  styl  name 
a  good  dieng.  Thus  if  we  canne  take  this  feare  awaie,  we  be  well 
forwarde,  and  herof  wyll  easyly  insue  the  reste,  that  is  to  dye 
[32.  D8.]  gladlye.  It  is  a  true  sayinge,  that  who  so  euer  feareth/  death,  he 
10  shal  neuer  do  a  dede  worthy  for  a  lyuyng  man.  Therfore  if  hit 
were  but  onely  for  lyfes  sake,  it  is  our  parte  to  despise  the  feare 
of  deathe. 

Loue  of  this  lyfe.  Besyde  this  feare  of  deathe,  the  loue  (I  say)  of  this  lyfe  soore 
hyndereth  the  gladnes  of  dyinge:  no  man  dyeth  gladly,  that  es- 
temethe  moche  this  lyfe.  He  that  rekeneth  in  this  worlde  hym  selfe 
happye,  when  he  hath  gotten  ryches,  possessions,  auctoritie,  pro¬ 
motion,  a  ryall  state,  a  princelyke  courte,  abundaunce  of  welthy 
fare,  a  rule  and  power  bothe  to  auaunce  his  frende,  and  to  vndo 
his  foo:  this  man  I  say  that  glorieth  in  his  fantasye  for  these  and 
20  such  other  thinges,  can  not  but  with  moch  sorow  depart  hence. 
To  this  mans  hart  the  remembrance  of  deth  is  a  euer  gre/uous 
thoughte,  his  mynde  canne  not  but  lament  whan  he  seeth  the 
necessite  to  be  pluckid  and  drawen  frome  these  commodities,  in 
the  whiche  resteth  the  ioye,  pleasure,  and  gladnes  of  his  mynd:  he 
hath  so  stedfastly  accustomed  hym  selfe  to  take  this  worlde  for 
heuen,  that  it  wyll  not  synke  in  his  brayne  to  hope  of  an  other 
heuen :  he  hath  so  corrupted  his  taste  with  thinkyng  this  lyfe  to  be 
swete,  that  nedes  it  must  be  a  bytter  thyng  to  make  an  ende  of 
all  his  pleasures,  and  in  this  case  be  not  onely  they  that  haue  this 
30  worlde  at  their  wyll,  but  also  they  be  in  the  same  case  that  haue 
naught,  and  be  gredy  of  hauynge.  As  moche  loueth  he  this  worlde 
that  wolde  fa.yne  be  ryche,  as  he  that  is  ryche.  It  is  nat  the  hau- 
[33.  Ei.]  ynge  nor  the  lackyng  of  abun/dance  in  goodes,  that  maketh  a 
sorowfull  hart  in  the  remembraunce  of  dethe,  but  it  is  the  mynd 
that  valureth  and  pondreth  these  present  goodes  to  be  of  a  great 
price,  and  worthy  to  be  tarid  for.  This  mind  I  say,  as  wel  in  a 
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communer,  as  in  a  kynge,  as  well  in  a  yoman  as  in  a  lord,  as  wel 
in  an  hermite,  monke,  or  frier,  as  in  a  marchant  plowman  or  vaca- 
bunde,  as  well  in  beggers,  as  in  ryche  men,  is  the  thinge  that  caus- 
eth  sorow  in  dying.  And  gladly  no  manne  dyeth,  that  loueth  the 
welthe  of  this  lyfe.  Wherfore  the  lerning  to  die  wel  requireth 
necessary  a  lesson,  howe  moche  the  goodes  of  this  worlde  be 
worthy  to  be  regarded.  And  let  the  truthe  haue  in  your  stomacke 
his  place,  so  that  if  it  be  tru  that  the  thinges  of  this  life  be  worthy 
to  be  loued  and  to  be/  cared  for:  than  loue  you  them  and  care  for 
them.  If  the  truth  be  other  wise,  change  your  mynd,  &  nother  10 
loue  these  saide  thynges,  nor  care  for  them.  Of  the  truth  in  this 
matter  no  man  can  dout,  that  beleueth  Christe,  whom  if  you 
thynke  to  be  god,  you  muste  also  thinke  it  all  trouth  that  he  saith. 

It  can  not  be  otherwise  then  Christe  testifieth,  whose  preching 
euer  exhorteth  vs  to  wylful  pouertie,  the  which  is  nother  to  loue 
the  goodis  of  this  world  though  we  haue  them,  nor  to  care  for 
them,  though  we  haue  them  not:  only,  by  Christis  teching,  we 
shulde  care  for  the  kingdom  of  heuen,  the  whiche  standeth  in  the 
clennes  of  conscience,  where  euer  is  a  place  &  a  seete  for  the  hie 
maiestie  of  the  holy  trinitie.  All  other  thinges  necessary  for  this  20 
lyfe  be  not  to  be  ca/red  for,  nor  yet  to  be  valured  more  then  their  [34- E2.] 
dignities  requirith:  that  is  to  say,  no  more  than  is  conuenient  for 
instrumentes  &  toles  to  the  pilgremage  &  passage  of  this  strange 
countrey.  For  in  this  world  we  haue  no  home,  our  father  dwelleth 
not  in  this  region,  we  be  in  this  lyfe  out  of  our  propre  countrey: 
we  shulde  hast  home  ward  to  the  ioyful  presence  of  our  owne 
father,  that  abydeth  vs  in  heuen,  the  whiche  hath  a  greatter  charge 
ouer  vs  his  chyldern  here,  than  he  hathe  ouer  the  beastes  or 
byrdes,  the  whiche  by  his  only  prouision  without  their  care,  lack- 
eth  nothinge  for  their  necessitie.  Moche  more  (sayth  our  master  30 
Christ) ,  if  we  tourned  all  our  care  to  godwarde,  we  shulde  not  be 
destitute  of  such  thinges  as  necessarily  this  present  lyfe  nedeth. 

And  where/  Christe  so  streytly  commaundeth  almes  dedes,  say- 
inge,  that  who  so  euer  helpeth  not  a  pore  man  in  his  nede,  he  wil 
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not  helpe  him  nor  yet  knowe  him  at  the  fearefull  day  of  dome,  in 
so  moche  that  it  pleaseth  Christ  to  say,  that  euery  pore  man  repre¬ 
sented  the  person  of  goddes  son,  so  that  he  that  regarded  not  a 
pore  man,  dispiseth  the  son  of  god:  In  dis  doctryne  what  dynke 
you?  Whether  dothe  Christe  commaunde  almes  deades  for  de 
poore  mans  sake,  that  shulde  take  almes,  or  for  the  ryche  mans 
sake,  that  shoulde  gyue  almes?  In  takynge  almes  I  fynde  no  ver- 
tue,  and  nedes  it  is  a  thynge  parteynynge  to  vertue,  dat  Christ 
wolde  haue  done.  Therfore  surely  it  is  for  the  ryche  mans  sake. 
[35-  E3.]  For  it  is  Christes  lesson,  that  techeth  vs  to/  haue  no  inwarde  loue 
to  dese  casual  goodes,  de  whiche  we  must  put  from  vs,  where  we 
see  theym  that  wante  suche  thynges.  And  a  profe  of  a  perfecte 
stomake  is  taken  in  him,  that  vtterly  leauyth  and  forsakethe  all 
this  worlde  to  folowe  Christe:  the  whiche  beddeth  the  ryche  man, 
that  wyll  be  perfecte,  to  go  &  sell  al  dat  he  hath,  &  deale  all  to 
poore  men.  For  as  harde  a  thynge  it  is  to  plucke  through  the  smale 
nedels  eie  a  greatte  caboull  rope,  as  to  brynge  a  ryche  man  in  at 
heuens  wycket:  not  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  riche  man  to  be 
saued,  but  by  cause  it  is  harde  for  a  man  in  a  wheldy  state  to 
20  kepe  his  minde  in  a  due  order  to  godward,  without  beyng  drowned 
or  infected  by  the  contagious  lustes  and  corrupted  plesures,  the 
which  folo/weth  the  fortunate  lyfe  of  dis  worlde.  And  nothynge 
is  more  in  a  rich  man  to  be  feared,  than  lest  he  sette  his  mynde  to 
loue  his  ryches,  the  whiche  loue  can  neuer  stande  with  the  pleasure 
of  god.  Remembre  the  sayenge  of  thappostelle  saynct  Paule:  The 
loue  of  ryches  is  the  rote  of  all  syn.  Therfore  let  not  this  loue 
grow  in  your  harte,  from  whense  shuld  springe  de  frute  of  dam¬ 
nation.  Here  of,  my  frende  Walker,  I  trust  you  se,  that  without 
question  it  is  Christes  wil  to  haue  vs  lyttel  regarde  this  life,  and 
30  moche  lesse  to  regarde  all  the  commodities  apperteining  to  this 
lyfe.  It  is  god  that  sayd,  The  losinge  of  lyfe  in  this  worlde,  is  the 
fynding  of  life  in  a  noder  worlde:  and  dat  wepynge,  sorowe, 
[36.  E4.]  peyne,  tribulation,  pouertye,  shame,  per/secution,  and  fynally 
death  in  this  lyfe,  is  laughinge,  ioy,  pleasure,  ease,  ryches,  honour, 
quietnes,  and  fynallye  lyfe,  in  the  kyngedome  of  god. 

Contrarye  the  same  maister  testifiethe,  dat  myrthe,  welthe, 
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reste,  glorye,  abundance,  strengthe,  libertye,  rule,  &  fynally  life 
in  this  worlde,  is  lamentyng,  grefe,  trouble,  slaunder,  myserye, 
wekenes,  thraldome,  bondage,  and  fynally  deathe  in  goddes 
reygne.  In  this  tenor  and  key  sowneth  al  our  holy  scripture.  Wher- 
fore  me  thynke  it  is  inough  to  proue  to  a  Christened  man,  that  the 
welthy  state  of  this  worlde  is  vayne  and  ieoperdous,  by  cause 
Christe  so  teacheth  and  preacheth,  and  surely  a  greater  profe  by 
reason  for  this  matter  with  you  I  wyll  not  vse  atte  this/  tyme.  Let 
Christe  be  beleued,  that  beddeth  you  gether  a  tresure  in  heuen, 
where  your  ryches  shall  be  sure  from  mothes,  wormes,  and  rust- 
ynge,  from  theues,  fyer,  and  water.  If  your  treasure  be  ones 
couched  in  heuen,  streyghte  your  harte  shall  also  be  there:  and 
soo  shall  you  take  no  pleasure  of  taryinge  in  this  lyfe,  but  rather 
it  shal  be  werines  and  tediousnes  to  you  to  be  here  absente  from 
your  hartes  desyre,  the  whiche  alwaye  stycketh  and  cleueth  to 
your  treasure  in  heuen,  if  hit  soo  be  that  after  Christes  consaille 
you  haue  there  put  al  your  goodes  and  substance.  If  nother  we 
feare  death  nor  loue  this  lyfe,  I  thynke  the  chefe  impedimentes 
&  lettis  of  our  purpose  to  dye  wel,  be  taken  away,  &  nowe  we  may 
a  litel  deuise,  what  thing  may/  helpe  vs  in  our  iourney  after  these 
stones  and  blockes  be  gone. 

In  my  mynde  nothynge  shalle  further  vs  more  to  a  gladde  deth, 
than  shall  an  ordinate  lyfe,  that  is  to  liue  in  a  iust  &  a  due  maner 
after  one  rule  &  one  forme,  euer  awake  in  a  quicke  remembrance 
of  death,  as  though  euery  houre  were  our  last  space  of  induraunce 
in  this  world.  When  you  rise  in  the  morning,  determine  so  to  passe 
the  day  folowing  as  though  at  nyght  a  graue  shuld  be  your  bed. 
Let  euery  daye  be  reckened  with  you  as  your  last.  This  minde  shal 
make  you  bestowe  well  your  lyfe,  the  whiche  is  to  you  vncerteyne 
howe  longe  it  shall  contynue:  ye  rather  in  doubte  you  be,  howe 
sone  or  how  shortly  life  shalbe  taken  from  you.  What  so  euer  you 
take  in  hande,  bethinke  you,  that/  before  you  ende  it,  death  may 
oppresse  you  workynge.  This  is  the  thynge  that  Christ  wolde  haue 
vs  do,  when  he  so  often  warneth  and  admonisheth  vs  to  take  hede 
and  to  loke  aboute  vs,  bycause  nother  the  daye  nor  the  houre  of 


10 
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our  callynge  is  certayne  to  vs.  Therfore  it  is  our  parte,  of  a  tyme 
so  moche  vncertaine  to  make  a  time  sure,  certayne,  and  present, 
that  we  neuer  be  taken  vnwares:  by  the  whiche  meanes  we  shal 
gladly  suffre  death,  seyng  it  is  a  thyng  so  longe  before  prepared. 
For  why  shulde  it  be  a  strange  thynge  to  reken  euery  day  to  be 
the  laste?  I  see  not  but  that  thynge,  that  happeneth  and  chanseth 
to  some  of  vs,  myght  come  to  any  of  vs,  and  lyke  wise  all  might 
haue  that  that  a  fewe  hath.  There  is  no  cause  to  deny,  but  as  wel 
[38.  E6.]  this/  day  you  or  I  myght  dye,  as  we  see  this  day  some  other  deed: 
10  &  though  we  be  not  deed  this  daye,  yet  it  is  trowthe  that  this  day 
we  dye,  and  dailye  sithen  our  fyrste  byrthe  we  haue  died,  in  as 
moche  that  dayly  some  parte  of  our  life,  hath  ben  diminished,  & 
euer  as  we  haue  growen,  so  euer  life  hath  decresed.  We  were 
babys,  we  were  chyldern,  we  were  boyes,  we  were  yonge  men,  all 
these  ages  be  loste,  and  tyll  yesterdaye  all  tyme  past  is  gone  and 
lost.  This  same  selfe  day  that  we  nowe  lyue,  is  deuyded  and  parted 
with  death.  Styll  without  ceassing  we  approche  to  death  by  thex- 
pence  &  wast  of  lyfe.  Thus  dyinge  we  alway  be,  though  death  be 
not  alway  vpon  vs.  Conceyue  than  this  ordinate  lyfe  in  your 
20  mynde,  &  bestowe  your  tyme  whilest  you/  haue  the  tyme.  Aboue 
all  thynges  fly  idelnes,  the  whiche  is  a  thynge  bothe  to  the  body 
and  to  the  soule  lyke  a  kankerynge  rustines,  and  as  an  eatynge 
consumption  hit  wasteth  to  naughte  bothe  vertue  and  strength. 
A  man  the  whiche  is  in  the  lyfe  that  you  be,  may  sone  be  cor¬ 
rupted  with  this  contagion  of  idelnes,  if  he  be  not  well  ware,  & 
diligently  enforce  him  selfe  to  the  contrary.  For  I  se  you  haue  a 
maister  so  affectionate  &  giuen  to  you,  that  he  wyll  nother  suffer 
you  lacke  any  thynge  mete  for  your  helthe  or  quietnes,  but  also 
he  had  rather  forbeare  his  owne  commodities,  than  for  his  seruyce 
3°  you  shulde  be  disquieted:  So  tender  he  is  in  all  poyntes  ouer  you, 
that  if  you  ponder  well  his  state  and  your  owne  condition,  you 
[39.  E7.]  sPaq  Unde  your  life/  better  defended  from  all  stormes  agaynst 
the  mindes  rest,  than  your  maisters  condition  is.  He  is  in  suche  a 
syghte  of  the  worlde,  that  necessarily  his  studye  and  care  muste 
moue  hym  to  satysfye  the  greatte  expectation,  that  his  hole  con- 
trey  hath  of  his  towardnes.  And  fortune  on  the  tother  syde,  is  so 
contrary  to  hym,  that  nedes  he  muste  by  wisdom  procure,  with 
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no  smale  thoughte,  howe  he  may  in  penury  maynteyne  the  out- 
warde  face  of  his  reputatyon :  so  that  for  your  quietnes  his  mynde 
often  laboureth,  where  you  may  do  what  you  wyll  without  feare 
of  the  worldes  displeasure,  without  feare  of  lackynge  or  not  hau- 
ynge  inough  for  your  necessarys,  and  moche  more  than  necessitie 
requireth.  Labour  haue  you  none,  but  that  maye  be/  rather  taken 
for  a  pastime:  thought  to  plese  your  maister  you  nede  not  take, 
in  as  moch  you  may  be  assured,  that  he  can  not  nor  wil  not  for 
the  time  of  his  lyfe  chaunge  his  affection  toward  you.  Therfore  I 
say  it  may  be  fered  in  one  of  your  state,  lest  idelnes  shuld  brede  a  10 
foule  slouens  neste,  the  which  were  inough  to  distroye  all  lustines 
of  vertue,  &  to  make  you  longe  deed  and  buried  in  this  worlde, 
before  lyfe  forsaketh  you.  For  my  good  John,  I  wyll  haue  you 
knowe  and  remembre,  that  idelnes  is  called  the  graue  of  lyuynge 
men :  it  is  the  thynge,  wherin  life  dyeth,  and  therby  your  soule  is 
twyse  buryed  in  you,  ons  in  your  bodye,  nexte  in  your  slothe.  The 
whiche  vyce  in  seruynge  men  most  reyneth,  and  the  same  is  roote 
of  manye  vnthryfty/  thoughtes,  whervpon  folowethe  a  worse  idel-  [40.  E8.] 
nes  than  the  tother  is.  For  it  is  an  yuell  ydelnes  to  do  no  thynge, 
but  a  worse  ydelnes  hit  is  to  do  not  well.  Suche  an  ydel  felowe  20 
sainct  Chrysostomus  calleth  a  dissolatynge  or  a  voyde  baityng 
place,  wherinto  the  dyuel  entrith,  as  in  to  his  owne  howse  by  good 
right.  For  where  vertu  is  not  exercised,  there  the  enmy  of  grace 
claymith  his  rule.  It  is  not  now  mi  purpose  to  shewe  what  you 
shuld  do,  that  you  might  not  only  fly  idelnes,  but  also  be  well 
occupyed.  This  were  a  mattier  inoughe  for  a  nother  worke.  I  haue 
my  intente  at  this  tyme,  if  you  se  that  death  is  not  to  be  feared, 
and  that  by  contynuall  remembraunce  of  death,  you  shall  prepayre 
your  selfe  to  dye  gladlye  with  a  good  wyll:  the  whiche  you/  can 
not  do,  onles  you  be  in  hope  of  the  euerlasting  life,  &  this  hope  3° 
requireth  some  trust  in  the  clenes  of  a  good  conscience,  the  which 
euer  foloweth  a  gracious  intent  of  liuing  wel.  So  that  if  you  liue 
wel,  you  shal  dye  wel.  And  of  the  way  to  liue  wel  you  can  not 
misse,  if  you  arme  your  minde  to  be  strong  agaynst  al  suddennes 
of  deth.  Pray  euer  continually  without  cessing  you  must:  but 

7  pastime:  ed.;  pastime,  1534 

18  vnthryfty  1541-60;  vnthrysty  1534 

20  ydel  1534;  euill  1546,  1560 

21  dissolatynge  ed.;  dissolatynge,  1534 

24  rule.  It  ed.;  rule,  it  1534 
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what  is  this  continuall  prayer,  I  wolde  you  lerned.  For  of  prayer 
it  is  but  one  fynal  portion,  the  sayinge  of  psalmes  or  axing  with 
wordes  of  god  his  grace:  the  very  praier  is  to  be  euer  wel  mynded, 
to  be  euer  in  charitie,  to  haue  euer  the  honour  of  good  in  remem- 
berance,  to  suffre  no  rancore,  none  yre,  no  wrath,  no  malice,  no 
[41.  Fi.]  syn  to  abyde  in  your  delyte,  but  to  be  in  a  conti/ nual  good  thought, 
the  which  you  maye  kepe  whether  you  slepe  or  wake,  whether  you 
eate  or  drynke,  whether  you  feaste  or  fast,  whether  you  rest  or 
labour,  &  neuer  parauenture  you  can  pray  better,  than  whan  you 
10  must  giue  your  selfe  to  serue  your  maister,  to  whom  the  course  of 
your  life  is  due  &  bounden,  specially  when  god  hath  giuen  you 
suche  a  maister,  whom  your  seruice  can  not  plese  without  you  be 
studyous  to  please  god.  For  wel  you  see,  that  without  vertue  your 
seruyce  were  to  your  maister  an  vnsauery  thynge:  but  (as  I  haue 
sayd)  it  is  not  now  my  purpose  to  apoint  you  the  way  of  lyuynge 
wel:  if  you  haue  harde  inoughe  to  dye  wel,  I  haue  for  my  parte 
nowe  sayde  inough,  &  shortlye  by  the  same  you  shall  of  your  selfe 
without  farther  helpe  fynde/  the  waye  to  lyue  well.  Nowe  that  by 
this  I  thynke  my  promysse  fulfilled,  I  will  at  this  poynte  bed  you 
20  farewel,  and  I  pray  god  giue  you  a  stronge  corage  to  passe  val- 
yantly  through  death,  to  come  from  thence  to  euerlastynge  lyfe,  by 
the  helpe  and  grace  of  our  mayster  and  sauyour  Christ,  to  whome 
lette  vs  for  euer  more  render  al  glory,  prayse,  and  honour.  Amen. 

At  Paris  the  .x.  day  of  Januarye. 


I  prayer,  ed.;  prayer  1534 
3  grace:  ed.;  grace,  1534 

II  bounden,  1560;  bounden  1534 
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Allen :  Opus  Epistolarum  Des.  Erasmi  Roterodami,  denuo  recognitum  et  auctum 
per  P.  S.  et  H.  M.  Allen,  Oxonii,  1906 — . 

Delaruelle:  Repertoire  analytique  et  chronologique  de  la  Correspondance  de  Guil¬ 
laume  Bude,  par  Louis  Delaruelle,  Toulouse,  1907. 

Deventer  MS.  91 :  A  MS.  in  the  Athenaeum  Library  at  Deventer.  It  is  a  letter- 
book  containing  some  of  Erasmus’  correspondence  copied  by  his  servant-pupils. 
(For  a  fuller  description  see  Allen,  i,  App.  VIII.) 

Epist.  aliq.  erudit.  (Eae) :  Epistolae  aliquot  eruditorum,  nunquam  antehac  excusae, 
multis  nominibus  dignae  quae  legantur  a  bonis  omnibus,  quo  magis  liqueat, 
quanta  sit  insignis  cuiusdam  sycophantae  virulentia. 

Epist.  aliq.  erudit.  viror.  (Eaev)  :  Epistolae  aliquot  eruditorum  virorum,  ex  quibus 
perspicuum  quanta  sit  Eduardi  Lei  virulentia.  (For  a  description  of  the  last  two 
books,  which,  published  in  1520,  contain  letters  written  by  Erasmus’  friends  to 
defend  him  against  the  attack  of  Edward  Lee  on  his  New  Testament,  see  Allen, 
iv,  Ep.  1083  introd.) 

Eras.  Op.  Om.:  Desiderii  Erasmi  Roterodami  Opera  Omnia.  Tomus  tertius.  Ed. 
J.  Clericus,  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1703. 

Fecht:  J.  Fecht,  Historiae  ecclesiasticae  seculi  xvi  supplementum,  bk.  viii,  1684. 
This  contains  a  collection  of  53  letters  made  at  Strasburg  by  M.  Bernegger  (1582- 
1640).  (See  Allen,  iii,  p.  xxiv.) 

Forst.-Giinth. :  Brief  e  an  Desiderius  Erasmus  von  Rotterdam,  herausgegeben  von 
Joseph  Forstemann  und  Otto  Gunther  (xxvii  Beiheft  zum  Zentralblatt  fur  Biblio- 
thekswesen),  Leipzig,  1904. 

Knight:  S.  Knight,  The  Life  of  Erasmus,  Cambridge,  1726. 

L.  and  P.  Hen.  VIII:  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  arranged  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  and  continued  by  J.  Gairdner  and  R.  H. 
Brodie,  London,  1862-1910. 

Leipzig  MS.:  For  a  description  of  this  MS.,  which  is  in  the  Leipzig  University  Li¬ 
brary,  see  Forst.-Giinth.,  pp.  v-ix. 

Pocock:  Records  of  the  Reformation,  The  Divorce,  1527-33,  ed.  N.  Pocock,  Oxford, 
1870. 

P.R.O.  MS.,  S.  P.  Hen.  VIII:  A  manuscript  among  the  state  papers  of  Henry  VIII 
at  the  Public  Record  Office. 


i.  To  Erasmus. 


Allen,  ii,  Ep.  431.  London. 

Deventer  MS.  91,  f.176  (v0.).  28  June  (1516). 

Eras.  Op.  Om.,  App.  459,  p.  1852. 

[Without  question  1516  is  correct.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  objects  he  speaks  of 
here  were,  as  he  says,  in  his  possession.  Clearly,  then,  this  letter  was  written  before 
Dec.  15,  1516,  when  More  stated  that  Lupset  had  handed  them  over  to  him  (Allen, 
ii,  Ep.  502.9  f.).  The  reference  to  Peter  (Meghen),  Erasmus’  messenger,  also  points 
conclusively  to  1516  (see  Allen,  ii,  introds.  to  Epp.  412  and  430).] 

DOMINO  ERASMO  LVPSETVS  S. 

Etsi  me  docet  Parmeno  Terentianus  hunc  bis  stulte  facere  qui 
ilium  amat  cui  scit  se  odio  esse,  cum  et  laborem  inanem  ipse  capit 
et  illi  molestiam  affert,  tamen  te  (ita  me  Deus  amet)  non  possum 
non  ex  animo  amare,  non  venerari,  non  suspicere.  Quo  in  me  sis 
animo,  partim  ex  tuis  mihi  proxime  missis  litteris,  partim  ex  iis 
in  quibus  me  accusauit  Coletus,  egregie  intellexi.  Malicia  profecto 
nihil,  incogitantia  vero  plurimum  in  te  peccaui.  Fateor  et  poenitet 
supplexque  peto  veniam;  patiar  me  quouis  supplicio  damnari. 
Tradidissem  Petro  quae  ex  tuis  abstuli,  si  non  putassem  tutius  in 
tuum  ad  nos  aduentum  seruare;  tibi  igitur  reuerso  reddam  integra 
et,  crede,  intacta.  Bene  vale. 

Longiore  epistola  aures  onerarem,  si  aut  is  essem  qui  hoc  apte 
et  Latine  posset,  aut  si  scirem  te  qualiacunque  scriberem  libenter 
lecturum.  Iterum  vale  et  me,  si  potes,  ama. 

Londini  4t0  Cal.  Iulias. 
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2.  To  Erasmus. 


Allen,  iii,  Ep.  664.  Paris. 

Deventer  MS.  91,  f.222  (v0.).  15  September  (1517). 

Eras.  Op.  Om.,  App.  79,  p.  1570. 

[1517  because  of  the  reference  to  Linacre’s  De  sanitate  tuenda,  which  was,  as  we 
know  from  its  colophon,  published  on  Aug.  22  of  this  year.] 

THOMAS  LVPSETVS  DESY.  ERASMO  ROTE.  S.P. 

Scribam  paucis,  mi  praeceptor  obseruandissime,  vtpote  variis 
negotiis  impeditus  ac,  vt  apertius  loquar,  dubius  de  tuo  erga  me 
animo.  Si  exorari  possit,  orarem,  imo  vtcumque  ardentissime 
flagito,  vt  omnem  iam  expuas  iram,  et  quicquid  a  me  peccatum  est, 
id  puericiae  tributum  condones,  atque  tibi  ipse  persuadeas  quod 
est  verissimum,  me  in  illius  libelli  proditione  a  culpa  liberandum, 
neminemque  nunc  viuere  ad  tibi  gratificandum  magis  quam  ego 
sum  paratum ;  denique  vt  ab  animo  discutias,  tanquam  opinionem 
sic  falsam  vt  nihil  falsius,  suspicionem  illam  qua  dicebas  multos 
per  me  alienatos  a  te  esse.  Testor  in  hanc  partem  singulos  diuos, 
qui  omnes  me  protinus  perdant,  si  vsquam  apud  quosquam  aliter 
de  te  vel  lacessitus  iniuria  sim  locutus  quam  deceret  gratum  disci- 
pulum  de  praeceptore  optime  merito.  Egi  iam  pridem  cum  domino 
Moro,  vt  ille,  quia  ipse  (vt  vere  dicam)  veritus  sum  scribere,  com- 
mendaticiis  litter  is  me  tibi  reconciliaret.  Verum  cum  nihil  abs  te 
accipio,  facile  credam  aut  ab  illo  causam  meam  negligi  aut  te 
etiam  iratum. 

Bene  vale,  mi  domine  humanissime,  et  crede  mihi,  si  me  ames, 
non  amabis,  vt  scribis,  inuitum,  sed  adolescentem  tui  fauoris 
cupientissimum  et  qui  ex  animo  te  redamabit.  Vt  facilius  obliuis- 
caris  mearum  nugarum,  intelliges  nihil  tantum  doloris  mihi  afferre, 
quantum  commemoratio  meorum  hactenus  morum. 

Iterum  vale  raptim  Parrhisiis  postridie  exaltationis  S.  Crucis,  e 

1  obseruandissime  Allen;  obseruantissime  MS. 

12  deceret  Eras.  Op.  Om.;  decoret  MS. 

20  redamabit.  Vt  ed.;  redamabit,  vt  MS. 

21  nugarum,  intelliges  MS.;  nugarum.  Intelliges  Allen 

23  exaltationis  Eras.  Op.  Om.  (corr.) ;  exultationis  MS. 
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collegio  Lumbar dorum;  vbi  hunc  mensem  et  aliquot  dies  sequentes 
stabo,  post  in  Angliam  reuolaturus. 

Absoluimus  his  diebus  opus  Linacri  de  sanitate  tuenda.  Iam 
euro  vt  iterum  Mori  Vtopia  aedatur;  cui,  vt  spero,  ad  exitum 
huius  mensis  ponam  finem.  Rogo  ne  graueris  mihi  epistolio  signi- 
ficare  an  redditae  tibi  sint  chartulae  illae  quas  ex  tuo  mandato 
apud  Morum  reliqui. 

Tuus  et  seruulus  et  discipulus  Tho.  Lupsetus. 


3.  To  Richard  Pace. 


Add.  MS.  (Brit.  Mus.)  29549  (Hatton-Finch  Papers),  f.7.  Paris. 

12  November  (1518). 

[1518  is  without  question  correct.  All  the  extant  letters  from  Bude  to  Pace  were 
of  1518  (see  Delaruelle,  Epp.  16-8,  23),  the  last  of  these  being  very  probably  the 
one  referred  to  here,  since  its  date,  Nov.  5,  is  seven  days  before  Lupset’s  letter  was 
written.  The  speech  of  Pace  mentioned  was  delivered  on  Oct.  3,  1518,  when  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  France  was  concluded.  Tunstall’s  oration  was 
made  on  Oct.  15  at  Greenwich,  the  occasion  being  the  betrothal  of  Princess  Mary 
to  the  Dauphin.  The  reference  to  the  presence  in  Paris  of  Iohannes  Lascaris  also 
points  conclusively  to  1518  (see  Allen,  i,  Ep.  269.51  n.;  Delaruelle,  Ep.  30,  n.  4).] 


Nuper  misi  ad  tuam  dominationem  Beraldi  litteras  per  nuncium 
satis  fidum.  Nunc  mitto  Budei,  quae  si  tardius  fuerint  delatae 
quam  conuenit,  id  sane  non  mea  culpa  accidit,  cum  eas  quam 
poteram  breuissime  inuento  tabellario  tradiderim;  hoc  est,  sep- 
timo  ab  acceptis  die.  Mirum  in  modum  placet  quos  hie  habemus 
doctis  oratio  quam  post  federa  habebas.  Efflagitant  immodice 
D.  Tunstalli  concionem  videre,  quam  iam  propediem  expectamus 
vt  ipse  secum  hue  afferat,  vnaque  futurum  speramus  Dominum 
Morum,  quorum  aduentus  non  potest  esse  non  gratissimus.  Tamen 
gratior  omnino  foret  si  ipse  simul  aduolares.  Adest  hie  Lascaris, 
expectans  (quod  audio)  a  rege  stipendium.  Habet  venalium  quos 
secum  ex  Italia  attulit  scrinia  aliquot  librorum,  quorum  indicem 
et  precium,  si  promissis  responderit,  dabit  mihi  his  diebus  ex- 
scribenda.  Quod  vbi  fecerit,  ad  te  mittam,  vt  significes  sintne  quos 
desideras,  atque  ipse  quam  primum  ad  te  perlatos  curem.  Vxori  D. 
Budei  accusabam  meam  in  discessu  festinationem,  vnde  esset  fac- 
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turn  quod  non  haberet  quos  illi  desponderas,  annulos  sacros.  Bene 
vale  et  feliciter  vir  omnium  humanissime  doctissimeque.  Parisiis  e 
Longobardorum  Collegio  XII0  die  Nouembris. 

Tibi  deditissimus 
Thomas  Lupsetus 

Venerabili  viro  Domino  Richardo  Paceo  a  secretis  Regis 
summo,  hominum  humanissimo  atque  vndequaque  doctissimo. 

Londini  vel  apud  Aulam. 


<*»EPISTOLAE 
ALIQ.V  OT- 

ERVD1TORVM, 

nuncp  antehac  cxcufa?,  multis  nominibus  df  # 
gnae  quae  legantur  a  bonis  omnibus, quo 
magis  liqueat,quantafit  infu 
gnis  cuiufdam  (ycophan 

tx  virulcntia# 

•  • 


Facsimile  title-page  of  the  first  edition. 
(From  one  of  the  two  copies  in  the  British  Museum.) 
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4.  To  Edward  Lee. 


Epist.  aliq.  erudit.,  Fi(r°.)-Fii(v0.). 
Epist.  aliq.  erudit.  viror.,  pp.  75-7. 
Knight,  App.,  pp.  xcviii-ci. 


Oxford. 

30  March  (1520). 


[Clearly  of  the  same  period  as  Epp.  5  and  6  ( q.v .).] 


[Fi.] 


THOMAS  LVPSETVS  EDVARDO  LEO. 


Nequeo  satis  mirari  Lee  optime,  quodnam  sit  hoc  in  te  nouum 
&  hactenus  inter  Christianos  inauditum  Charitatis  genus,  quinam 
iste  zelus  in  Christum,  quo  te  sic  inebriatum  praedicas,  vt  in  in- 
sontes  debacchari  necesse  habeas,  nec  in  insontes  modo,  sed  in  eos 
etiam,  qui  te  turn  opera  sua  plurimum  adiuuarunt,  turn  commen- 
datione  nobilitarunt  insigniter.  Nam  non  me  fugit,  ex  istac  erudi- 
tionis  gloria,  qua  te  tarn  sublimem  effers,  vt  potissimum  per  quem 
promouisti  prouoces,  quantum  debeas  Erasmo,  non  solum  quic- 
quid  habes  in  Latinis  litteris,  verum  etiam  si  quid  habes  in  graecis. 
10  Cuius  in  te  exercendo  sudoribus,  si  tua  respondisset  diligentia  in 
graecis  litteris,  euasisses  eo,  vt  tantus  hodie  videreris  aliis,  quantus 
nunc  vni  videris  tibi.  At  in  latinis,  dum  eius  opera  vol/uis  assidue, 
nonnihil  fateor  assecutus  es,  quod  vtinam  collocasses  honestius, 
quam  in  eo  dehonestando,  cuius  te  doctrina,  nisi  te  dedecoraret 
ingratitudo,  cohonestasset.  Porro  in  Theologicis  litteris  aliquid 
incaepisti  discere,  dum  iam  biennium  in  illo  vestigasti  quod  car- 
peres.  Plura  nimirum  cogniturus,  si  rectis  oculis,  vt  nunc  fecisti 
iniquis,  inspexisses,  &  tamen  sic  inspiciens  tantum  profecisti,  vt 
nouae  te  nunc  autorem  disciplinae  suspiciamus,  qua  tuo  doceamur 
20  exemplo,  quod  &  oblatrare  &  obtrectare  viro  de  nobis  optime 
merenti  liceat  inoffensa  charitate,  atque  adeo  ex  zelo  in  ecclesiam, 
eum  virum  quibuslibet  maledictis  incessere,  cuius  labores  egregie 
pii,  ecclesiae  quotannis  tantum  effecerunt  fructus.  Atque  vtinam 

4  modo,  Eaev ;  modo:  Eae 

8-9  quicquid  habes  Eae;  quicquid  habeas  Knight 
9  quid  habes  Eae;  quid  habeas  Knight 
11  litteris,  ed.;  litteris  Eae 
21  charitate,  atque  Eaev;  charitate.  Atque  Eae 
23  fructus.  Eaev;  fructus,  Eae 
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quidem  tam  Christiane  fecisses  istud,  quam  nec  bene  fecisse 
videris  optimis,  nec  docte  certe  doctissimis.  E  quibus  nemo  est  hie 
Oxoniae,  &  vt  ferunt,  ne  Cantabrigiae  quidem,  cui  non  ex  hoc 
libello  tuo  plus  stropharum,  fucorum,  technarumque  suboleat, 
quam  hominem  decere  videatur  tantum  simplicitatis  prae  se  feren- 
tem.  lam  rem  certe  constat  multo  secordius  abs  te  expensam, 
quam  vel  a  docto  quantumuis  exiguo  tempore,  vel  tam  longo  pro-  30 
pemodum  ab  indocto  potuerit.  Quod  si  vel  opus  quod  insectaris 
tam  plenum  fuit  errorum,  quam  praedicas,  vel  ERASMVS  ipse 
tam  prorsus  inscius,  quam  tibi  credi  postulas,  cur  homo  vsque 
adeo  lynceus  in  aliorum  vestigandis  erratis  plusquam  biennio, 
non  alia  fere  inueneris,  quam  quibus  temet  errasse  prodideris,  vel 
ad  rem  certe  nihil  magni  momenti  attule/ris?  Nam,  vt  aiunt  hie  [F2.] 
qui  melius  ista  diiudicant,  quam  ego  diiudicare  sufficio,  quanquam 
ipse  quoque  sparsim  legi  nonnullas,  quibus  si  consentiant  reliquae, 
testari  possum  eos  vera  dicere,  qui  dicunt,  quod  si  de  libro  tuo 
conuicia,  si  friuola,  si  tibi  non  intellecta  sustuleris,  reliquum  non  40 
liber  erit,  sed  pagina.  Vnum  certe  mirabor  magnopere,  te  sus- 
tinuisse  vt  scriberes,  nunquam  te  de  Erasmo  locutum  nisi  honori- 
fice,  quum  apud  meipsum  iactaris,  Erasmum  nec  scripsisse  vn- 
quam,  imo  nunquam  esse  scripturum,  vel  versiculos  duos  de  re 
sacra  vbi  tu,  si  animum  intenderes,  non  aliquid  inuenires  errati. 

24  Christiane  ed.;  Christianae  Eae 

28  videatur  Eaev ;  videatur,  Eae 

29  constat  Eaev;  constat,  Eae 

31  opus  Eaev;  opus,  Eae 

36  attuleris?  ed.;  attuleris.  Eae 

36  hie  Eaev ;  hie,  Eae 

37  sufficio,  Eaev;  sufficio:  Eae 

38  nonnullas,  Eaev;  nonnullas  Eae 

38  reliquae,  Eaev;  reliquae:  Eae 

39  dicere,  Eaev;  dicere:  Eae 

39  dicunt,  Eaev;  dicunt:  Eae 

40  conuicia,  Eaev;  conuicia:  Eae 

40  friuola,  Eaev;  friuola:  Eae 

40  sustuleris,  Eaev;  sustuleris:  Eae 

41  erit,  Eaev;  erit:  Eae 

41  magnopere,  ed.;  magnopere:  Eae;  magnopere  Eaev 

42  scriberes,  ed.;  scriberes:  Eae;  scriberes  Eaev 

42- 3  honorifice,  Eaev;  honorifice:  Eae 

43  iactaris,  Eaev;  iactaris.  Eae 

43- 4  vnquam,  Eaev;  vnquam :  Eae 

44  scripturum,  Eaev;  scripturum  Eae 

45  sacra  vbi  tu,  ed.;  sacra:  vbi  tu  Eae;  sacra,  vbi  tu  Eaev 

45  intenderes,  Eaev;  intenderes:  Eae 
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Nunquam  cuiquam  (ita  deus  me  amet)  tale  quid  de  te  narranti 
fidem  eram  habiturus,  nisi  ex  tuo  ore  ipse  meis  auribus  excepissem. 
Qui  non  possum  credere,  quin  alia  quoque  absurdiora  multo  in 
Erasmum  apud  tuae  factionis  socios  sis  debacchatus,  cum  apud 
so  me  ista  ausus  sis  effutire,  quern  vt  tu  ante  nusquam  allocutus 
fueras,  ita  Erasmo  deditissimum  noueras,  vtpote  quern  iam  audie- 
ras,  Erasmi  dumtaxat  visendi  &  salutandi  causa,  ab  Lutetia  vsque 
venisse  Louanium.  At  ego  mores  istos  simplicitati  tuae  &  zelo  illi 
quern  erga  ecclesiam  geris  adscribo.  Atque  adeo  tibi  ERASMI 
nomine  non  succenseo,  vt  etiam  quae  in  ipsum  apud  me  expuisti 
conuicia  condonem.  Video  insitum  tibi  a  natura,  quod  tamen 
posthac  ratione  &  rerum  vsu  corriges,  vt  de  his,  qui  de  te  bene 
meriti  sunt,  male  mereri  studeas.  Quo  enim  erga  te  fuerim  animo, 
iudicent  hi  qui  Louanii,  Lutetiae,  qui  vel  hie  vel  Londini  me  famil- 
60  iariter  vsi  sunt./  Quo  autem  tu  me  persequeris,  satis  declarant  ea 
quae  de  me  cotidie  turn  calamo,  turn  lingua  deblateras.  Quibus  & 
alia  multa,  &  illud  quoque  spargis,  me  fuisse  huius  tragoediae 
caput.  Quod  ideo  nimirum  spargis,  vt  me  apud  Erasmum  in  odium 
induceres.  Verum  id  qua  ostendas  ratione  nullam  habes,  nisi  forte, 
quia  re  confecta,  &  iam  absolute  opere  superuenerim.  Quod  ex 
nihilo  tarn  subtiliter  multa  coniectare  &  commentari  possis,  acu¬ 
men  agnosco  ingenii.  Quod  autem  coniecturis  tarn  pertinaciter 
haereas,  cauillantem  &  seditiosum  sapit.  At  sane  mihi  nunquam 
eueniet,  vt  contumeliis  a  te  prouocatus  contumelia  respondeam. 
70  Fieri  fortasse  potest,  vt  quod  tu  facis  zelo  in  ecclesiam  &  amore 
erga  te,  de  quibusdam  erratis  tuis  te  admoneam,  nisi  tuum  secutus 
exemplum,  eorum  potius  admoneam  alios.  Nam  apud  te,  ni  fallor, 
silere  praestiterit,  qui  tenerior  sis,  quam  vt  quicquam  possis  ferre, 
morosior,  quam  vt  a  quoquam  ferri.  Vale,  Oxoniae  tertio  cal. 
April.  Tuus,  non  secus  ac  tu  Erasmi,  Thomas  Lupsetus. 


46  cuiquam  (ita  .  .  .  amet)  Eaev ;  cuiquam  ita  .  .  .  amet:  Eae 

47  habiturus,  Eaev;  habiturus:  Eae 
47  ore  Eaev ;  ore,  Eae 

47-8  excepissem.  Qui  Eaev;  excepissem,  qui  Eae 
S3  illi  Eaev;  illi,  Eae 

59  hi  Eaev;  hii,  Eae 

60  ea  Eaev ;  ea,  Eae 

75  Tuus,  ed.;  Tuus  Eae 
75  secus  ed.;  secus,  Eae 
75  Erasmi,  ed.;  Erasmi  Eae 
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5.  To  Thomas  Paynell. 


Epist.  aliq.  erudit.,  Fii(v°.')-Fiii(v0.). 
Epist.  aliq.  erudit.  viror.,  pp.  77-9. 


Oxford. 

31  March  (1520). 


[The  year-date  1520  added  to  this  letter  in  Epist.  aliq.  erudit.  viror.  is  certainly 
correct  (see  introd.  to  Ep.  6).] 


THOMAS  LVPSETVS  PAYNELLO  SVO  S.P. 


[F2  (v°.) .] 


Mi  Paynelle  dulcissime  salue.  Non  possum  profecto  non  mirari, 
quid  Leo  nostro  venerit  in  mentem,  vt  de  me  tarn  odiose  &  loqua- 
tur  &  scribat.  Cui  ego  neque  quicquam  nocui,  &  cum  ipsius  causa, 
turn  patriae,  si  qua  in  re  potuissem,  semper  optaui  prodesse.  Nec 
alia  de  causa,  cum  istic  eram,  admonui  caueret,  ne  cum  Erasmo, 
vt  nihil  aliud,  iuuenis  cum  sene,  tyrunculus  cum  veterano,  con¬ 
tender  et.  Praesertim  in  tali  causa,  quae,  qualicumque/  persona  [F3.] 
tegeretur,  tamen  apud  omnium  tacitas  aestimationes  meram  prae 
se  ferret  inuidiam,  eoque  vicissim  omnibus  esset  inuisa.  Haec  ita 
submonui,  vt  facile  posset  intelligere.  Verum  non  admodum  acriter  10 
institi,  quod  eum  animaduertebam  adeo  sibi  placentem,  vt  frustra 
nitendo  nihil  nisi  odium  fuerim  quaesiturus,  quod  ego  neque  tanti 
facio  quin  cum  aliquo  eius  fructu  libenter  subierim,  neque  adeo 
certe  contemno,  vt  non  carere  malim,  quam  nullo  eius  bono  con- 
sequi.  Etenim  quantum  ego  instando  atque  tundendo  profecissem, 
vel  hoc  indicat,  quod  neque  tibi,  neque  Galfredo  fratri  voluit  ob- 
temperare.  Nam  si  parere  voluisset  alterutri,  non  dubito,  quin 
annotations  istas,  vel  emendatiores,  vel  certe  pauciores  emisisset, 
ac  nisi  fallor,  quod  fuisset  tutissimum,  nullas.  Quas  nunc  videre 
pudet,  quam  friuolas,  &  ineptas,  qui  nihil  ad  rem  proponat,  &  20 
tamen  in  his  ipsis,  quam  passim,  quam  foede  labatur.  Profecto 
cum  mihi  librum  sumpsissem  in  manus,  non  potui  non  ridere  pri- 

S  eram,  Eaev;  eram  Eae 
S  Erasmo,  Eaev;  Erasmo  Eae 
7  causa,  ed.;  causa:  Eae;  causa  Eaev 
9  inuidiam  ed.;  inuidam  Eae 
11  institi  Eaev;  insteti  Eae 

19  tutissimum,  ed.;  tutissimum  Eae 

20  &  Eae;  quam  Eaev 

21  labatur.  Profecto  ed.;  labatur,  profecto  Eae 
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mam,  quae  tanto  apparatu  nectit  catenam,  telis  arachneis  infirmi- 
orem,  vt  quae  duobus  verbis  possit  infringi.  Quod  si  quis  ilium 
contra  ilia  stringat  lege,  quam  sibi  se  sanxisse  dicit,  nempe,  ne 
quid  doceat,  nisi  quod  ante  didicit,  omni  fere  pagina  in  mulctam 
incidet.  Pergo,  deus  bone,  quas  ineptias  inuenio  in  secunda,  quas 
nugas  rursus  in  sexta,  quanquam  &  quae  intercesserant  eiusdem 
fere  farinae  videbantur.  Iam  pigere  coepit  ordine  progredi,  coepi 
30  sparsim  gustare  quasdam.  Primum  in  .xvii.  rursus  in  .xxxiiii.  ac 
rursum  in  .lvii.  tantum  video  ludorum,  quantum  aliquot  libros 
possit  implere.  Tandem/  cum  sentirem  vel  librum  esse  talem,  qui 
nullam  bonam  haberet  annotationem,  vel  me  tarn  parum  fortuna- 
tum,  vt  semper  in  deteriores  inciderem,  reieci  prorsus.  Caeterum 
hoc  est  quod  demiror,  neque  te  mi  Paynelle,  neque  Galfredum  hac 
in  re  fuisse  ei  maiori  vsui.  Nam  his  in  locis,  quos  ego  vidi,  nihil 
erat  opus  aut  Theologia,  aut  Philosophia,  neque  dialectica.  Sed 
oculis  tantum,  &  quantulacunque  linguarum  peritia,  cum  sensu 
communi,  nisi  quod  in  .ii.  annotatione  aliquid  desidero  frontis, 
40  quum  non  pudeat  eum  fo.xcv.  affirmare,  quod  Erasmus  ipsius 
monitu  fateatur  Hieronymi  locum  in  Matthaeum  esse  depraua- 
tum,  quum  prius  fo.iii.  res  ipsa  testetur  illud  Leum  ab  Erasmo 
didicisse,  cum  vix  illo  demonstrante  perceperit.  Vtinam  in  toto 
libro  nunquam  fecisset  mentionem  sermonis  graeci,  ita  pueriliter 
vbique  fere  cespitat,  quod  non  fuisset  opus,  si  Galfredo  fratri 
maluisset  fidere,  quam  sibi.  Verum  haud  dubie  citius  persuaseris 
saxa  volucres  esse  volatiles,  quam  effeceris  vt  ei  sua  vnquam  ratio 
non  sit  bella.  Sed  spero  hanc  rem  ei  hactenus  vtilem  fore,  vt 
posthac  sua  tractet  consultius,  quandoquidem  hac  in  re  consul- 
50  tandi  tempus  praeteriit.  Vtinam  rediret  ad  nos,  inueniret  hie  for- 
tasse  contubernales  aliquot,  quorum  consuetudo  detereret  ei  rub- 
iginem  illam  atque  scabriciem,  quam  quorundam  istic  eruginoso 
contraxit  attactu.  Vale  Paynelle  mi,  ac  tu  quoque  aliquando 
sospes  in  patriam  redi.  Galfredum  nostrum  saluta  meo  nomine. 
Nam  Eduardo  ipse  scripsi  properante  calamo.  Oxoniae  e  contuber- 
nio  corporis  Christi.  Pridie  cal.  Aprilis.  MDXX. 

25  dicit,  nempe,  ed.;  dicit.  Nempe  Eae 
39  frontis,  Eaev;  frontis  Eae 
46  persuaseris  ed.;  persuaseris,  Eae 

48  ei  hactenus  Eae;  ei  saltern  hactenus  Eaev 

49  consultius,  Eaev ;  consultius  Eae 
56  Aprilis.  MDXX.  Eaev;  April.  Eae 
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6.  To  William  Nesen. 


Epist.  aliq.  erudit.,  Aii(r°.)-Bii(v0.). 
Epist.  aliq.  erudit.  viror.,  pp.  46-53. 


Oxford. 

1  April  (1520). 


[In  Epist.  aliq.  erudit.  this  letter  bears  the  date  1519;  in  Epist.  aliq.  erudit.  viror., 
1520.  The  later  year  is  certainly  correct,  because  Lee’s  book  here  mentioned  is  the 
Annotationes  ...  in  annotationes  Noui  Testamenti  Desiderii  Erasmi  .  .  .,  and 
this  was  published  in  Paris  c.  Feb.  15,  1520  (see  Allen,  iv,  introd.  to  Ep.  1037).] 


THOMAS  LVPSETVS  EXIMIO  VIRO  GVILHELMO  [A2.]* 

NESENO  S.D. 


Vix  queam  mi  Nesene  verbis  vllis  consequi,  quantas  suspitiones, 
quantam  expectationem  hie  excitarant  annotationes  Eduardi  Lei, 
quae  iam  diu  veluti  res  quaedam  sacra  inter  initiatos  tantum  apud 
nos  circumferebantur.  Non  sic  opinor  olim  metuit  rudis  adhuc 
mundus,  cum  tumescente  monte  crederet  gigantem  aliquem  prodi- 
turum.  Nec  tamen  turn  existimarim  murem  ilium  vbi  prodisset  pro 
gigante  concitasse  maiores  risus,  quam  hie  excitauit  Lei  liber 
nuper  allatus,  Luteciae  per  typographos  excusus.  Maledicentiam 
qua  plus  quam  muliebriter  debacchatur  in  praefationibus,  in  in- 
dicibus,  &  Apologiis,  statim  detestabantur  etiam  ii,  qui  homini  10 
bene  volunt.  Habebat  enim  hie  aliquot  qui  sibi  de  hominis  ingenio 
praeclare  pollicebantur,  antequam  hie  infaustissimus  libellus  exis- 
set  in  manus  hominum.  In  annotationibus  putabant  aliquid  esse 
doctrinae.  Citantur  autores,  adducuntur  syllogismi,  infulciuntur 
verba  magnifica./  Ac  primo  quidem  vtcunque  feruebat  lectio.  Vix 
triduum  praeterierat,  dici  non  potest,  quam  refrixerit  res,  quam 
displicuerit  omnibus,  &  amicis  &  inimicis.  Nemo  non  habebat  in  ore 
drjcravpbv  tprjTrjcra^  evpov  av9paKa<;.  Quin  ipse,  vt  vere  dicam, 

*A2.  correxi;  Bii  Eae 

2  excitarant  Eae;  excitarunt  Eaev 

6  ilium  Eaev;  ilium,  Eae 

7  excitauit  Eaev;  excitarit  Eae 

10  Apologiis  Eaev;  apologiis  Eae 

11  aliquot  Eaev;  aliquot,  Eae 

14  doctrinae.  Citantur  Eaev;  doctrinae,  citantur  Eae 

14  autores,  Eaev;  autores  Eae 

15  lectio.  Vix  Eaev ;  lectio  vix  Eae 

17  omnibus,  &  amicis  Eaev;  omnibus  &  amicis,  Eae 
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nonnihil  metuebam  Erasmo  praeceptori  meo,  tametsi  non  ignora- 
20  rem  hominis  ingenium.  Vix  paginas  aliquot  euolueram,  mox  lec- 
tionem  risus  obortus  interrumpit.  Antea  nonnihil  succensebam 
homini,  quod  Erasmum  a  iuuandis  industria  sua  publicis  studiis 
auocaret  suis  insectationibus.  At  lecto  libello  coepit  me  illius 
miserescere,  qui  tantum  malorum  ipse  sibi  accersisset  suo  iumento, 
quantum  nemo  maleuolentium  erat  illi  optaturus.  Nam  ego  vel 
suspendio  grauius  esse  duco,  quod  sic  orbi  prodidit  inscitiam 
suam,  ingenii  stuporem,  &  quod  est  inhonestius,  tantam  animi 
virulentiam,  quantum  hactenus  non  vidimus  in  vllo  scriptore.  Ex 
animo  dolebam  vel  Lei  causa,  cui  melius  certe  volebam,  quam  ipse 
30  voluit  sibi,  vel  patriae  gratia,  cui  vereor  ne  quis  impingat,  quod 
insula  praestantium  alioqui  virorum  ferax,  tale  ouum  prodidisset, 
maxime  vero  quod  hac  in  vrbe  natus  esset,  in  qua  &  ipse  natus 
sum.  Vtinam  is  qui  talia  scripsit,  apud  Hybernas  esset  natus,  aut 
Getas.  Nemo  nobis  Eduardum  Leum  opprobraret.  Si  illi  imposuit 
caecus  amor  sui,  si  gloriae  siti  praeceps  ferebatur,  at  saltern  non 
metuebat  eruditorum  omnium  &  animos,  &  calamos,  in  se  prouo- 
care,  praesertim  cum  tarn  diligenter  admoneretur  ab  amicis  omni- 
[A3.]  bus,/  vt  aut  non  scriberet,  aut  etiam  atque  etiam  videret,  quomodo 
scriberet.  Quanquam  inter  legendum  non  potui  tenere  risum, 
40  tamen  simul  animo  cruciabar,  hoc  dedecus  accidisse  nostrae  Bri- 
tanniae,  tametsi  spes  est  fore,  vt  docti  vnum  Britannum  execrentur 
ob  vnius  factum,  non  Britanniam.  Sunt  enim  innumerabiles,  qui 
multis  milibus  aureorum  redemptum  velint,  aut  Leum  apud  Dacas 
fuisse  natum,  aut  id  certe  mundo  persuasum  esse.  Rogo  te  Charis- 
sime  Nesene,  quae  sunt  ista  Erasmi  nostri  sydera,  vt  toties  cum 
huiusmodi  conflictari  compellatur?  Hieronymo  cum  Ruffino  res 
fuit,  Politiano  cum  Georgio  Merula,  Fabro  cum  eximio  praesule 
Roffensi.  Est  aliquid  etiam  vinci  ab  honesto  aduersario.  ERAS- 
MVS  vir  tantus  conflictatur  cum  Leo?  Nemo  non  putabat  homini 
5°  mentem  esse,  nemo  non  suspicabatur  esse  aliquid  iudicii.  Multi 
putabant  &  philosophiae  mediocriter  esse  peritum.  Nonnulli  Theo- 
logum  esse  credebant.  Cum  res  abest,  proximum  est  videri.  Tot 
ornamentis  infaustus  hie  libellus  spoliauit  hominem,  qui  vtinam  in 
latrinam  fuisset  coniectus,  priusquam  &  illi  tantum  gloriae  detra- 

23  insectationibus.  ed.;  insectationibus  Eae 
31  prodidisset  Eaev;  prodidit  Eae 
41  docti  vnum  Britannum  Eae;  docti  Britannum  Eaev 
52  credebant.  Cum  Eaev;  credebant,  cum  Eae 
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heret,  &  nobis  tantum  dedecus  conciliaret.  Quare  te  rogo  mi 
Nesene,  Erasmum  admoneas,  nequid  animo  commoueatur,  etiamsi 
nihil  arbitrer  esse  necesse:  noui  viri  prudentiam,  non  ignoro  forti- 
tudinem  animi.  Plus  fauoris  illi  peperit  apud  Anglos  Lei  male- 
dicentia,  nulli  bono  non  inuisa  &  execrabilis,  quam  ipsius  libri, 
quibus  nostratium  multos  laudauit.  Deinde/  dehortare,  ne  digne-  60 
tur  hunc  homuncionem  responsione.  Preda.  indigna  est  illius  vn- 
guibus.  Iuuenibus  relinquat  iuuenem,  sciolis  sciolum,  magistellis 
magistellum,  hoc  est,  similes  labris  lactucas.  Non  deerunt  per- 
multi,  qui  tractent  Leum  cum  suo  libello  ita  vt  meretur.  Ipse  non 
sum  nescius,  quam  nihil  possim  in  bonis  litteris,  tamen  nihil  video 
in  libro  Lei  quod  non  facile  possim  refellere.  Nam  pleraque  talia 
sunt,  vt  nihil  aliud  quam  rideri  debeant.  An  non  est  huius  generis, 
quod  in  prima  annotatione  assuit,  legem  quandam  ridiculam,  qua 
vult  Erasmum  toto  libro  stringere,  dicens  ipso  autore,  nefas  esse 
si  quis  sciens  ac  volens,  in  sacris  litteris,  vel  vnum  apicern  demutet,  70 
cum  ille  Iesu  nomen  omiserit,  cum  si  nihil  esset  aliud,  tamen  vel 
vno  verbo  totus  ille  tumultus  eludatur,  si  nec  volens  nec  sciens 
feceris.  Quoties  Erasmus  posset  ilium  vicissim  sua  lege  stringere 
si  vellet?  Quis  autem  non  rideat  illud,  quod  tarn  tragicis  modis 
exaggerat  sacrosanctum  illud  IESV  nomen  esse  relictum  sine  detri- 
mento  sententiae:  quasi  non  grauius  flagitium  sit,  si  omittatur 
nomen  Barrabae,  cum  detrimento  sensus.  Quam  autem  illud  suaue, 
quod  cum  Erasmo  imponat  crimen  supinitatis  in  sacris  litteris 
tractandis,  ipse  toties  falso  citat  autores,  ac  deprauat  frequenter 
quod  citat.  Ait  earn  se  sibi  legem  statuisse,  vt  non  doceat  nisi  quod  80 
ante  didicerit,  cum  vbique  fere  doceat  quod  non  intelligit.  Qui 
risus  qui  cachinni  fuerunt  hie  inter  eruditos  de  principio,  de 
saluta/tione  angelica,  de  graecis  articulis,  in  quibus  ille  sibi  mire,  [A4.] 
sed  stultissime  blanditur.  In  secunda  annotatione,  quae  nihil  per- 

57  arbitrer  Eae;  arbitror  Eaev 

57  necesse:  ed.;  necesse,  Eae 

57  prudentiam,  non  Eae;  prudentiam.  Non  Eaev 

63  est,  ed.;  est  Eae 

66  Lei  Eaev ;  Lei,  Eae 

67  debeant  Eae;  deberent  Eaev 

73  posset  Eae;  possit  Eaev 

80  statuisse  Eae;  constituisse  Eaev 

80  doceat  Eaev;  doceat,  Eae 

81  doceat  Eaev;  doceat,  Eae 

84  annotatione,  quae  ed.;  annotatione  (quae  Eae;  annotatione  quae  Eaev 
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tinet  ad  translationem  Erasmi  (nam  id  est  Leo  fere  perpetuum,  vt 
alias  res  quaerat  quas  carpat,  cum  in  versione  non  possit  inuenire 
quod  vellicet,  quod  tamen  proprie  professus  erat)  mirifice  tumul- 
tuatur  atque  delirat,  nec  Erasmum  attingens,  neque  secum  con- 
stans.  Tandem  inuolutus  ac  caecutiens  glaucomate,  iubet  eradi 
90  locum  totum  ex  Hieronymi  codice,  cum  potius  ille  locus  sic  expli¬ 
cates,  etiam  reddita  causa,  doceat  vel  Hieronymum  diuersa  leg- 
isse,  vel  ipsum  fuisse  alias  alia  sententia,  id  quod  &  illi  nonnun- 
quam  contigit,  &  nemini  non  contingit  aliquando,  vel  certe  reliqua 
loca  Hieronymi,  in  quibus  non  ita  suae  lectionis  reddit  causam, 
emendanda  potius  ad  hunc  locum.  Sed  illud  suauius,  quod  Leus 
cum  in  secundo  libro  rursus  ad  eum  locum  venit,  folio  .xcv.  operae 
precium  est  videre,  quanta  cum  impudentia  dicat  Erasmum  fateri 
quod  ille  monuerit,  nempe,  locum  esse  deprauatum  in  Hieronymo, 
cum  ille  nisi  ex  eo  admonitus  hoc  non  intellexerit,  imo  admonitus 
100  vix  tandem  senserit.  Quid  felicius  hac  impudentia?  Vtrum  haec 
scribit  hominibus  an  ouibus,  sobriis  an  mente  captis?  An  putat 
quenquam  esse  tarn  stipitem,  aut  lapidem,  qui  hoc  non  sensurus 
sit?  Ipse  Lei  liber  testatur  hoc  eum  ex  Erasmo  didicisse,  pro 
habebit  legendum  esse  habet  in  commentariis  Hieronymi.  Testatur 
prior,/  Erasmi  aeditio.  Et  tamen  Leus  noster  arrogat  sibi  hinc 
laudem  inanem.  Qui  si  tarn  esset  furax  alienae  pecuniae,  quam  est 
alienae  gloriae,  profecto  non  tutum  sit  cum  homine  habere  com- 
mercium.  In  eadem  annotatione  rursus  incessit  interpretem  grae- 
cum,  quod  ex  Hebraeo  verterit  hoc  verbum  concipere,  per  hoc 
no  verbum  habere  in  vtero,  cum  illam  interpretationem,  quod  ad  hoc 
verbum  attinet,  vtraque  probarit  ecclesia,  tarn  graeca  quam  latina, 
&  non  patitur  Leunculus  noster,  noster  Aristarchulus,  vt  latina 
lectio  excutiatur  ad  graecam,  cum  ille  graecam  excutiat  ad  hebrai- 
cam,  quae  nunc  saltern  nusquam  extat.  Nam  quod  extiterit  in  die- 
bus  Hieronymi,  contra  Leum  facit,  pro  interprete  graeco.  Videtur 

85  Erasmi  (nam  Eaev ;  Erasmi,  Nam  Eae 

87  quod  tamen  Eaev ;  qnod  tamen  Eae 

88  delirat,  nec  Eaev;  delirat.  Nec  Eae 

89  caecutiens  Eaev;  secutiens  Eae 

97  fateri  Eaev;  fateri,  Eae 

98  monuerit,  nempe,  ed.;  monuerit.  Nempe  Eae 

99  hoc  Eae;  haec  Eaev 

102  stipitem  Eae;  stupidum  Eaev 

105  Leus  noster  arrogat  Eae;  Leus  arrogat  Eaev 

105  hinc  Eae;  hanc  Eaev 

in  probarit  Eae;  probaret  Eaev 
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enim  Hieronymus,  si  modo  viderit  id  quod  significat  Leus,  ad- 
monere  voluisse,  si  hebraea  aliter  habuissent,  quam  graeca.  At 
Hieronymus  ait  ipsum  Euangelistam  mutasse  concipiet  in  habebit, 
vt  Leus  vult.  Si  locus  expungatur  in  Matthaeum  in  habet  mutato 
habebit,  si  locus  ille  vere  Hieronymi  sit,  id  quod  vere  videtur  esse.  120 
Quis  autem  non  diffluat  risu,  cum  Leus  iuuenis,  &  ignotus  hactenus 
orbi,  &  tarn  illiteratus  quam  sese  declarauit  suo  libro,  tamquam 
grauis  censor  arbitrio  suo  edicit,  vt  radatur  locus.  Lluius  farinae 
sunt  ferme  omnes,  quas  adhuc  legi.  In  annotatione  sexta,  dis- 
peream  si  ipse  intelligit  quid  loquatur.  Nam  cum  scripsisset  in 
hunc  modum,  Inde  mihi  quoque  suspectus  erat  titulus,  quod  inter- 
pres  Chrysostomi  hoc  capitulum  omiserit,  tamen  in  erratorum 
indice,  iubet  emendari  &  legi,  interpres  Chry/'sostomus,  quo  nihil  [Bi.] 
vnquam  legi  magis  ridiculum.  Plane  si  ipsius  consilio  sic  emenda- 
tus  est  locus,  oritur  suspicio  locum  ab  Atensi  subministratum,  &  eo  130 
post  defuncto  non  esse  a  Leo  adhuc  intellectum.  In  annotatione 
.xvii.  cum  tarn  insigniter  euulget  ineptiam  suam,  vt  nusquam  fere 
magis  insigniter,  tamen  suaue  est  videre,  quanta  cum  autoritate 
blateret,  se  non  nisi  coactum  ab  Erasmo  prodidisse  illius  lapsus 
orbi,  cum  nihil  aliud  quam  suos  adhuc  prodiderit.  Certe  si  ego 
scripsissem  tales  annotationes,  nisi  fortasse  tarn  caecus  amor  mei 
me  quoque  habuisset,  quam  habuit  ilium,  nemo  me  sic  acribus 
stimulis  excitasset,  vt  dum  alienam  inscitiam  ostendo,  meam  ipsius 
insigniter  traducerem.  Nec  dubito  quin  putet  se  polite  &  eleganter 
dicere,  quamquam  in  hac  ipsa  annotatione  dixit,  refriguissem,  pro  140 
refrixissem.  Et  quam  felix  est  hoc  sermone,  Non  satis  miror  pro  eo 
quod  erat,  non  queo  satis  mirari.  Permulti  sunt  taciti  ac  latentes 
soloecismi.  Sed  hos  aequum  est  illi  condonare,  cum  fassus  sit  in 
Apologia,  si  quid  inerit  soloecon,  id  se  non  volente  committi.  At 
quod  nolens  feceris,  non  debet  imputari  ad  peccatum,  praesertim 
apud  Theologos,  cum  omne  peccatum  sit  voluntarium.  Nec  tamen 

1 19  vult.  Si  Eaev;  vult,  si  Eae 

120  habebit,  si  Eae;  habebit.  Si  Eaev 

120  sit,  id  Eaev;  sit.  Id  Eae 

13 1  esse  a  Leo  Eaev ;  esse  Leo  Eae 

137  me  quoque  habuisset  Eae;  me  habuisset  Eaev 

138  ostendo,  Eaev;  ostendo  Eae 

140  dicere,  quamquam  Eaev;  dicere.  Quamquam  Eae 

140  refriguissem  Eae;  refriguisse  Eaev 

141  refrixissem  Eae;  refrixisse  Eaev 

141  sermone,  Non  Eaev;  sermone  non  Eae 

145  peccatum,  Eaev ;  peccatum  Eae 
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dubito  quin  Leus  vbi  fatetur  se  nihil  posse  dicendo,  sic  sperauerit 
accipiendum  sermonem  suum,  quem  ad  modum  accipimus  ilium 
Pauli,  Minimus  sum  apostolorum,  nec  dignus  vocari  apostolus.  In 
iso  annotatione  .xxxiiii.  demiror  quo  peregrinatus  sit  animus  Lei. 
Nam  ibi  prorsus  videtur  fuisse  abreptus  sibi,  ita  non  intelligit/ 
quod  respondet  Erasmus,  cum  tamen  respondeat  apertissime,  se 
sequi  quod  sibi  maxime  probatur:  nempe  parentes  eius,  potius 
quam  Ioseph  &  mater  eius,  &  addit  causam,  quod  putet  eum  locum 
in  quibusdam  graecis  codicibus  esse  corruptum  timore  quorundam, 
qui  veriti  sint  appellare  Ioseph  patrem  Christi.  At  Leus  negat 
ilium  sequi  quod  probat.  Miror  quid  habuerit  in  animo  cum  haec 
scriberet.  Neque  enim  adeo  delirat  opinor,  vt  putet  Erasmum 
statim  probare  alteram  lectionem,  ex  eo  solo,  quod  scribit  haberi 
160  in  graecis  codicibus,  cum  vtramque  legat  in  graecis,  &  quaedam 
reprobet,  in  quibus  graeci  codices  consentiunt,  &  in  hac  re  declara¬ 
nt,  ex  translation,  &  causa  reddita,  vtram  lectionem  probet  ac 
sequatur.  Et  tamen  Leus  negat  ilium  probare,  quod  probat.  Aut 
ego  apud  me  non  sum,  aut  Leus  non  erat  apud  se,  cum  haec  scri¬ 
beret.  Mirabor  si  ilium  stultiorem  remittet  Louanium,  quam  ac- 
cepit.  Audio  passim  multos  morbo  mentis  affici.  Si  senex  esset 
Leus,  videri  poterat  deliratio.  Nunc  in  iuuene,  quid  aliud  dici 
potest,  quam  morbus?  Nisi  forsitan  immodicum  studium  idem 
facit  in  iuuenibus,  quod  in  senibus  aetas.  Ardui  negocii  est,  intra 
170  paucos  menses,  tres  linguas,  &  totam  Theologiam  sibi  comparare. 
In  annotatione  .lvii.  tan  turn  est  ludorum  quantum  non  posset  ex- 
plicari  plurimis  paginis.  Nam  neque  intelligit  Erasmum  referre 
crvvTp'ifiov  ad  daemonium,  eoque  accipit  in  genere  masculino, 
crvvTpL^MV.  At  post  in  .ii.  libro  posuit  in  neutro.  Sed  nec  adhuc 
assequitur  sensum.  Nam  cum  referatur  ad  daemonium,  neque 
creavrov,  neque  iavTov  quadrat,  quia  daemon  non  decerpebat  seip- 
[B2.]  sum,  sed  eum,  hoc  est,  puerum./  Imo  vel  puer  seipsum,  vel  dae¬ 
mon  eum.  Itaque  nos  vehementer  admiramur,  cur  ei  sic  respon- 

149  Minimus  ed.;  minimus  Eae 

151  sibi,  ita  Eaev;  sibi.  Ita  Eae 

1 51  intelligit  Eaev;  intelligit,  Eae 

156  sint  Eae;  sunt  Eaev 

158  putet  Eae;  putat  Eaev 

165  remittet  Eae;  remittat  Eaev 

168  studium  ed.;  studium,  Eae 

1 71  posset  Eaev;  possit  Eae 

173  accipit  Eaev;  acci-  Eae 

177  eum,  hoc  est,  ed.;  eum  hoc  est  Eae 
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derit  Erasmus  eavrov  &  creavrov  idem  esse,  nisi  libuit  illi  ridere 
hominem  sibi  obstrepentem  suis  friuolis  naeniis,  aut  nisi  scriptum  180 
erat  ab  Erasmo  eavrov,  quod  Leus  ob  inscitiam  fecit  a  eavrov. 

Sed  longior  sum  in  epistola,  quam  par  est:  Breui  vnico  libello 
amplissimam  ridendi  materiam  vobis  praebiturus  sum.  Operis 
gustum  interim  placuit  ad  te  mittere.  Illud  maximopere  abs  te  peto 
charissime  Nesene,  per  sacra  Musarum,  quibus  pariter  sumus 
initiati,  per  iucundissimam  vitae  consuetudinem,  quam  simul  egi- 
mus  Luteciae,  vt  persuadeas  tuis  Germanis,  nullam  esse  gentem, 
cui  magis  displiceat  hoc  Lei  factum,  quam  Anglis.  Qui  si  audiret 
sannas,  risus,  cachinnos,  quibus  gloriosas  illius  annotations  prose- 
quuntur  omnes,  si  audiret  quibus  diris,  quibus  execrationibus,  190 
quibus  deuotionibus,  caput  illius  impetant,  quid  ille  sit  facturus 
nescio:  ego  sane  si  Leus  essem,  arborem  suspendio  deligerem.  Imo 
si  potes  persuade  omnibus,  hunc  anglum  non  esse,  sed  aliunde  e 
Sarmatis,  aut  si  mauis  ex  inferis  aduectum  ad  nos.  Quam  vellem 
hoc  esse  verum,  quam  doleo  talem  pullum  e  coccycis  in  eodem 
nido  natum,  in  quo  ego  natus  sum.  Quis  laeuus  deus  hanc  laeuam 
men  tern  immisit  Leo?  Si  gloriam  quaerebat,  quod  est  perspicuum, 
quanto  minoris  ea  poterat  illi  parari?  Nihil  non  fecit,  vt  aliquid 
videretur  ipsi  deberi,  in  posteriore  aeditione  noui  testamenti.  At  si 
scripsisset  lib  rum  de  officio  regum,  de  officio  magistratuum,  de  200 
officio  Romani  Pontificis,  Cardinalium,/  Archiepiscoporum,  Epis- 
coporum,  quanto  fuisset  gloriae  messis  vberior?  Quicquid  vsquam 
cum  officio  gestum  fuisset,  dicere  poterat  in  indice  suo,  bonum 
habet,  sic  ego  monueram,  siquid  forte  mutatum  in  melius,  sic 
monueram,  siquid  secus,  adnotare  poterat  in  indice,  se  demirari 
principum  impudentiam,  qui  a  tanto  viro  moniti,  non  meminissent 
officii,  &  minari  poterat,  ni  in  posterum  facerent,  non  fore  impune. 

Hoc  ego  cum  primis  suasissem  homini,  si  sensissem  morbi  tantam 
esse  vim,  vt  alio  pharmaco  mitigari  non  posset.  Sed  obtundo  te. 
Demiror  autem,  cur  in  tantum  adamet  Louanium.  Etenim  post-  210 

180  naeniis,  aut  ed.;  naeniis.  Aut  Eae 

187  nullam  Eaev ;  Nullam  Eae 

189  quibus  Eaev;  quo  Eae 

191  impetant,  quid  Eaev;  impetant.  Quid  Eae 

193  persuade  omnibus,  hunc  Eae;  persuadi  hunc  Eaev 

193  sed  Eaev;  Sed  Eae 

194  Sarmatis  Eae;  Orchadibus  Eaev 
197  quaerebat,  Eaev;  quaerebat  Eae 
200  regum,  Eaev;  regum  Eae 

205  secus,  ed.;  secus  Eae 
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quam  sibi  proposuit  nihil  aliud  quam  maledicere,  posset  hoc  vbiuis 
facere  locorum.  Sed  alibi  non  haberet,  vt  suspicor,  qui  illi  mate- 
riam  suppeditarent,  sicut  habet  Louanii.  Quam  insignis  malitia, 
plus  etiam  velle  nocere  quam  possis,  &  ab  aliis  suppetias  petere, 
vt  sis  nocentior.  Mitto  ad  te  epistolas  aliquot  Thomae  Mori,  & 
Richardi  Pacei,  quo  certius  persuadeas  Germaniae  tuae,  quam 
praeter  horum  voluntatem  Leus  negocium  hoc  aggressus  sit.  Adieci 
prolixam  epistolam  qua  Morus  refellit  monachi  cuiusdam  plus- 
quam  insani  conuicia.  Tales  histriones  subornant  isti,  vt  per  tales 
obscuros  agant,  quod  ipsos  pudet  facere,  imo  potius,  quia  nihil 
pudet,  quod  vident  se  non  impune  facturos.  Non  est  opus  vt  pro¬ 
dam  hominem,  ipse  se  prodet  breui,  adeo  insanit  gloriae  siti, 
famaeque,  cum  sit  mundo  mortuus,  &  cum  angelis  tantum  collo- 
quatur.  Hermannum  Phyrsium  sodalem  communem  meo  nomine 
saluta  diligenter.  Vale  e  collegio  corporis  Christi.  Anno  M.D.XX. 
calendas  Apriles.  Thomas  Lupsetus  toto  animo  tuus. 


7.  To  Erasmus. 


Allen,  v,  Ep.  1360.  Constance. 

Leipzig  MS.  21  April  (1523). 

Forst.-Giinth.,  Ep.  14.  . 

[Almost  certainly  of  the  same  period  as  the  next  letter,  which  was  written  at  Inns¬ 
bruck  on  April  27,  1523.  First,  in  the  letter  below  there  is  evidence  that  Lupset  is 
journeying  in  the  direction  of  Italy;  he  has  recently  visited  Basle,  and  now  his 
friend  Faber  of  Constance  has  made  preparations  for  him  to  proceed  farther.  His 
route  to  Italy  would  be  through  Innsbruck.  Second,  at  Constance  he  has  been 
welcomed,  as  he  says  below,  by  Botzheim;  in  the  letter  from  Innsbruck  he  thanks 
Botzheim  for  easing  his  journey  there  by  sending  with  him  a  helpful  attendant.  A 
further  indication  that  1523  is  correct  is  the  fact  that  the  hope,  mentioned  in  this 
letter  of  April  21,  that  Pace  would  visit  Constance,  was  still  held  in  June  of  1523 
(see  L.  and  P.  Hen.  VIII,  iii,  no.  3103).] 


Quam  sit  tui  studiosus  Botzemus,  si  alias  nunquam,  certe  hoc 
tempore  abunde  satis  declarauit:  qui  nos  ex  tuarum  literarum 
commendatione  ita  susceperit  vt,  si  frater  aut  pater  esset,  non 
video  quid  potuisset  amantius.  Me  primo  statim  congressu  ad  pran- 
dium  traxit,  nec  iam  alia  aut  dixit  aut  fecit  quam  si  aduenissem 

222  breui,  adeo  Eaev;  breui.  Adeo  Eae 
223-4  colloquatur.  ed.;  colloquatur,  Eae 
225  M.D.XX.  Eaev;  M.D.XIX.  Eae 
3  esset,  non  MS.;  esset.  Non  Forst.-Giinth. 
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expectatus  hospes,  antiqua  consuetudine  illi  coniunctissimus ; 
aegre  passus  est  me  alio  diuersorio  vti  preter  eius  domum.  Heri 
mihi  et  mea  causa  D.  Fabro  cenam  magno  apparatu  exhibuit. 
Nihil  profecto  habeo  quod  conferam  cum  eius  humanitate.  D. 
Faber  diligenter  curauit  omnia  que  ad  iter  pertinent.  Orator  Sanc- 
tissimi  in  dies  expectat  Pacei  hue  aduentum.  Est  Suetius  quidam, 
quern  Hilarius  Thomae  socio  commendauit,  qui  nescio  quo  animo 
nos  persequitur.  Basileae  expectabat  discessum  nostrum,  nec  hinc 
prius  quam  nos  est  abiturus;  queritur  se  miserum  esse,  nihil 
habere.  Videtur  miles  confidens  ad  quiduis  paratus:  ab  hoc  comite 
nihil  boni  nobis  polliceor.  Optime  valebis,  doctissime  preceptor. 
Constantiae,  XXI  Die  April. 


Seruulus  tibi  merito  deditissimus  Lupsetus. 


Doctissimo  optimoque  viro  D.  Erasmo  Roterodamo,  domino  ac 
praeceptori  meo  plurimum  obseruando.  Basileae. 


8.  To  John  Botzheim. 


Innsbruck. 

27  April  (1523). 


Allen,  v,  Ep.  1361. 
Fecht,  p.  860. 


Eras.  Op.  Om.,  App.  325,  p.  1702. 

[That  the  Leyden  edition  of  Erasmus’  works  is  correct  in  giving  the  year-date  as 
1523  is  certain  because  of  the  mention  of  Erasmus’  Paraphrase  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  Feb.,  1523.  And  on  July  19,  1523,  Erasmus 
refers  to  the  unauthorized  donation  to  Ferdinand  that  Lupset  speaks  of  here  (Allen, 
v,  Ep.  1376.12  ff.) .] 

Salutem  plurimam,  reuerende  Botzeme,  vir  omnium  quos  hac- 
tenus  in  hac  vita  reperi,  humanissime.  Vsus  sum  Ioanne  tuo  ad 
Enispontem  vsque;  qui  morum  suauitate  facile  mihi  probauit  te 
illi  aliquando  fuisse  dominum.  Dn.  Hier.  Balding  ex  tua  commen- 
datione  non  alium  se  mihi  praestitit  quam  tu  ex  Erasmi.  Statim 
designauit  publicum  vrbis  nuncium,  qui  sine  meo  sumtu  dux  esset 
itineris.  His  mentis  quam  arete  me  teneas  deuinctum,  tunc  demum 
scies  cum  venerit  occasio  qua  vel  opera  vel  diligentia  vel  faculta- 
tibus  possim  aut  tibi  aut  tuis  commodare. 

17  Constantiae,  XXI  Forst.-Gunth.;  Constantiae  XXI,  Allen 
4  Hier.  Eras.  Op.  Om.;  Heer  Fecht 
9  possim  Eras.  Op.  Om.;  possum  Fecht 
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Est  quod  cupio  significari  Dno.  Erasmo:  mihi  hoc  tempore 
minime  vacat,  tu  pro  tua  in  Erasmum  obseruantia  non  grauaberis 
id  quam  primum  facere.  Nudius  tertius  primum  delatum  est  ad 
Ferdinandum  Opus  Paraphraseos  in  Ioannem,  sine  epistola,  sine 
vlla  commendatione.  Princeps  tamen  benignissime  suscepit  et  dedit 
Hieronymo  tuo  muneri.  Is  pollicitus  est  mihi  curaturum  se  vt 
ornate  concinnatum  volumen  reddatur  Principi.  Nisi  agnouissem 
Erasmi  manum,  non  credidissem  ab  Erasmo  missum;  nec  potest 
fieri  quin  hac  parte  nuncius,  quisquis  is  fuerat,  si  non  perfidia  aut 
inuidia,  certe  negligentia  plurimum  peccarit:  cum  nunc  tandem 
sit  oblatum  opus,  quod  ideo,  ni  fallor,  ita  vt  erat,  inconcinnatum 
misit  Erasmus,  vt  Princeps  primus  omnium  noua  eius  foetura 
frueretur. 

Ioanni  tuo  pro  sua  erga  me  fide  et  diligentia  gratias  ages.  Ego 
ea  laboro  rerum  inopia  vt  praeter  viaticum  nihil  habeam  quod 
donem. 


Bene  vale,  Enisponti  e  lecto,  XXVII.  die  April. 

Tui  obseruantissimus  Tho.  Lupsetus. 

Doctissimo  viro  D.  doctori  Botzemo  Abstemio,  patrono  com- 
muni  studiorum.  Constantiae. 


9.  To  Erasmus. 


Allen,  vi,  Ep.  1595.  Padua. 

Leipzig  MS.  23  August,  132s. 

Forst.-Giinth.,  Ep.  41. 

t 

ERASMO  ROTE.  PRECEPTORI  SVO  THO.  LVPSETVS 

S.P.D. 

Carolus  Harstus,  homo  tui  (quod  hie  vidi)  et  amantissimus  et 
obseruantissimus,  literas  tuas  pristinae  erga  me  beneuolentiae 
plenas  mihi  reddidit.  Nam  etsi  in  illis  me  nomine  superbiae  negli- 
gentiaeque  suspectum  tibi  esse  video,  quod  hactenus  nihil  ad  te 
literarum  cuiquam  dedi,  tamen  eo  ipso  vel  quam  maxime  amoris 

15  muneri  Allen;  munere  Fecht 
18  fuerat  Fecht;  fuerit  Eras.  Op.  Oni. 
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erga  me  tui  constantiam  probasti,  quod  silentium  in  me  accusans, 
officium  meum  vt  rem  tibi  gratam  et  iucundam  requirere  videaris. 
Quae  res  tarn  dulci  optatoque  mihi  animum  affectu  replet,  vt  quic- 
quid  molestiae  tua  accusatio  afferret,  id  interim  parum  aut  nihil 
sentiam,  presertim  cum  ipsa  non  mediocriter  conscientia  recreer, 
qua  me  eius  semper  in  te  fuisse  et  esse  obseruantiae  ipse  metior, 
vt  nihil  mihi  vnquam  in  omni  vita  fuerit  antiquius  propositum, 
quam  vt  non  solum  abs  te  ipso  sed  etiam  a  ceteris  omnibus  quam 
gratissimus  erga  te  esse  cognoscerer:  vnde  quidem  cum  alii  stu- 
dium  ac  officium  meum  erga  humanissimum  doctissimumque  pre- 
ceptorem  intelligant  simul  et  probent,  turn  tu  quotidie  vehementius 
te  de  me  optime  meritum  esse  letere.  Quare  si  tuo  desiderio  meoue 
officio  assiduitate  literarum  minus  fecisse  satis  videar,  illud  crimen 
in  tabellariorum  inopiam  reiicere  debeas  (quando  neminem  qui 
hinc  in  tarn  deuium  et  semotum  locum  vbi  tu  versaris  proficiscere- 
tur,  hactenus  nouisse  me  deierare  mihi  liceat),  non  autem  aut 
obliuione  vlla  tui  aut  superbia  mea  ex  nouo  aliquo  successu  acci- 
disse  suspicari;  nam,  te  queso,  quae  tanta  esse  possit,  nisi  quae 
et  mentem  omnem  mihi  auferat,  obliuio,  quae  meam  tuorum  im- 
mortalium  in  me  meritorum  memoriam  delere  possit?  quorum 
fructum  in  dies  cum  perspiciam  melius  eodemque  magis  quotidie 
fruar,  tui  vt  perpetuo  meminerim  necesse  est. 

Atqui  superbia  mea  te  homunculum  despexi?  Non  libet  hie, 
Erasme,  vel  te  tibi,  quantus  sis,  ostendere,  vt  summo  pontifice 
nedum  cardinaleo  choro  et  venerabilior  et  illustrior  appareas,  vel 
mei  ingenii  naturam  fortunaeque  miseriam  prodere.  Illud  vnum 
mihi  erit  satis  testatum  fecisse:  quantaecunque  mihi  accessiones 
fient  et  fortunae  et  dignitatis,  eas  ingenue  profitebor  me  sperare 
nunquam  potuisse,  nisi  tua  olim  consuetudine  vsus  essem  atque 
consilia  preceptaque  tua  audiuissem.  Quin  imo,  vt  tuis  leporibus, 
amoenissime  Erasme,  serio  respondeam,  si  cardinalis  essem  ego, 
tu  mihi  pontificis  maximi  loco  esses;  si  summus  pontifex  ego,  tu 
mihi  Christo  proxime  omni  obseruantia  et  pietate  colendus  fores. 
Tan  turn  abest  vt  tuum  charissimum  nomen  vllo  sucessu  mihi 
vnquam  vilescat.  Verbosior  fortasse  hac  parte  tibi  videor  quam 
res  postulat;  sed  dici  nullis  verbis  potest  quam  cupiam  vt  meam 
sine  dubitatione  accipias  excusationem,  atque  animum  Lupseti 
vere  tui,  siue  taceat  siue  loquatur,  agnoscas  aeque  tibi  esse  dedi- 
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turn  atque  gratissimus  quisque  discipulus  magistro  optime  merito 
aut  inclytus  pietate  filius  erga  parentem  esse  possit  ac  debeat. 

De  Francisci  Asulani  indignis  aduersus  te  moribus  multa  mihi 
forent  scribenda,  nisi  ea  omnia  ex  tuo  Carolo,  qui  omni  negocio 
non  interfuit  solum  sed  multa  etiam  in  eo  grauia  molestaque  per- 
pessus  est,  facilius  et  plenius  cognoscere  posses  quam  ex  meis 
so  literis;  ex  eodem  etiam  quae  a  me  de  Richardi  Pacei  et  Raynoldi 
Poli  atque  meo  statu  significari  tibi  deberent,  coram  melius 
accipies. 

Porro  Polum  quia  tibi  minus  notum  esse  arbitror,  de  eius  in  te 
amore  obseruantiaque  illud  testari  volo,  nihil  a  quoquam  tarn 
magnifice  did  posse  quin  id  eius  erga  te  studium  et  humanitas 
exuperet;  id  quod  cum  in  quotidianis  nobiscum  sermonibus,  turn 
in  omni  loco  et  principum  hominum  colloquiis  iam  diu  perspectum 
et  exploratum  habeo.  Nam  te  inscio,  Erasme,  nusquam  non  agitur 
hie  tua  causa,  adeo  vbique  patronis  indiges.  Polus  autem  sic  cau- 
60  sam  tuam  semper  agit  vt  nemo  maiore  studio  aut  maiore  conten- 
tione  agere  possit;  cuius  orationem  varia  eruditio,  facundus  laepor, 
spectanda  grauitas,  turn  oris  singularis  modestia  et  probitas  in 
omnium  qui  audiunt  admirationem  adornant  et  condiunt.  Adoles- 
cens  quidem  semper  eximia  spe  summaeque  virtutis  fuit,  nunc 
autem  non  tantum  suorum  expectationi  satis  fecit,  sed  longe  spem 
omnium  superauit.  Cogita  enim  cuius  sit  (quod  nemo  te  melius 
discernere  queat)  ante  vigesimum  quintum,  quern  nunc  agit,  an¬ 
num  completum,  sub  optimis  preceptoribus  (in  quorum  numero 
Latymerus,  Lynacer  et  Leonicus  precipui  fuere)  quicquid  habetur 
7°  Aristotelis  diligenter  euoluisse,  Platonis  item  non  omnia  scripta 
solum  perlectitasse,  sed  etiam  inde  morum  et  animi  stabilem  con- 
stantemque  contra  omnes  fortunae  naturaeque  vel  casus  vel  im¬ 
petus  certitudinem  et  tranquillitatem  parasse,  familiarique  vsu 
eius  diuini  philosophi  didicisse  nemini  vnquam  contumeliosum 
esse  nec  aliorum  irritari  contumeliis,  ad  hec  in  omnibus  ingenuis 
artibus  ita  versatum  esse  vt  plane  excellat.  Certe,  Erasme,  rara 
hec  dici  possit  auis. 

Seorsum  autem  a  literis  si  Polum  spectas,  inuenies  humanitate 
incomparabilem,  natura  benignissimum,  ingenio  et  prudentia 
80  florentissimum,  morum  vero  ac  vitae  probitate  talem  vt  quasi 
lumen  aliquod  extinctis  ceteris  eius  eluceat  sanctitas.  Omitto  pro- 
ferre  aput  te  virum  philosophum  stulta  et  nullius  momenti,  generis 
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splendorem  et  longam  antiquitatis  seriem;  qua  Polus  inuictissimo 
Regi  nostro  non  minus  est  coniunctus  quam  studiorum  dignitate 
charus  euasit.  Neminem  autem  Rex  laudatissimus  chariorem 
habere  videtur  quam  Polum  habet;  certe  eius  virtutes  honorifi- 
centissime  semper  cum  magna  testificatione  amoris  intimi  erga 
ilium  sui  enarrat  et  celebrat.  Hunc  Polum  tu,  clarissime  Erasme, 
et  quia  nobilissimus  et  quia  iuuenum  eruditissimus  optimusque  et 
quia  Angliae  tuae  decus,  et  quia  tui  studiosus  et  amans,  et  vno  90 
verbo  quia  dignus,  vt  in  primis  ames  charumque  habeas  vehemen- 
ter  postulo.  Quam  diligenter  ab  eo  et  Paceo  commendatus  fueris 
literis  Datario,  explanabit  tibi  Carolus;  cuius  fides  et  erga  te 
studium  si  antehac  minus  perspectum  tibi  fuit,  ego  iam  testis 
adsum  neminem  tuorum  esse  cui  tua  mandata  maiori  curae  esse 
possint. 

Quod  ad  Prouerbiorum  tuum  opus  pertinet,  scias  librum  aput 
honestissimum  virum  Io.  Baptistam  professione  medicum  tantis- 
per  depositum  esse,  donee  tu  ipsum  Franciscum  tuam  voluntatem, 
an  velis  ab  eo  in  publicum  edi,  clare  literis  perdoceas.  Verum  ne  100 
de  Baptistae  quoque  fide  dubites,  scias  hominem  omni  vita  mihi 
talem  esse  pro'batum,  vt  non  verear  eius  nomine  meam  apud  te 
existimationem  periclitari.  Est  profecto  non  indignus  quern  simil- 
limum  dixerim  nostro  Latymero. 

Pacaeus  tibi  plurimam  dici  suis  verbis  salutem  iubet;  qui  hoc 
tempore  miserabiliter  perpetuis  fere  vigiliis  torquetur,  quae  origi- 
nem  habuere  ex  immodicis  curis,  et  hae  ex  horum  temporum 
immensis  offensionibus.  Vehementer  timeo  quern  finem  hoc  mali 
sit  habiturum:  equidem  grauiorem  et  magis  horrendum  quam 
quern  mors  ferat,  misere  formido.  Quare  tuis  aput  Deum  precibus  no 
humanissimum  virum  et  veterem  tuum  atque  constantissimum 
amicum  etiam  atque  etiarn  commendo.  Vale. 

Patauii  x.  Cal.  Septemb.  M.D.XXV. 

Ex  regia  nostra  ad  me  missi  hie  diebus  sunt  aliquot  sacrati 
annuli,  quorum  tibi  quam  mihi  melius  perspecta  et  cognita  est 
virtus.  Volui  tibi  eos  impartire,  et  per  hunc  duos  aureos  misi. 
Saluta  mihi,  te  rogo,  Rhenanum;  cuius  humanitas  nunquam  mihi 
memoria  excidet,  item  Frobenium  et  Glarianum.  Iterum  vale, 
preceptor  doctiss. 

Italia  tremit  tota,  quod  Caesarem  aduentare  rumor  est.  Roma  120 
non  videtur  simul  captura  Pontificem  Max.  et  Imperatorem;  hie 
si  approperabit,  file  Vrbem  relinquet,  quod  eius  clementiae  con- 
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ueniet.  Sic  fortasse  apud  Venetos  Ecclesiae  caput  aliquantisper 
futurum  est.  In  Anglia  mira  auditu  hunt,  quae  non  dubito  mul- 
torum  literis  ad  te  perscripta  esse.  Reuerendissimo  nostro  adoles- 
cens  quidam  est  non  minus  charus  quam  si  ex  eius  paternitate 
natus  esset,  nomine  Vinterus,  qui  hactenus  maximis  ecclesiarum 
titulis  insignis  extitit  et  septena  ducatorum  milia  in  censu  habuit. 
Hie,  vt  accipimus,  filiam  Comitis  Essectiae  vxorem  ducet  prope- 
130  diem,  sed,  ni  fallor,  omnibus  Ecclesie  bonis  abdicatus. 

Hie  omnis  de  doctrina  censura  Ciceronis  imitationem  spectat, 
nec  laus  maior  esse  possit  quam  Ciceronis  plagiarium  esse.  Longo- 
lii,  que  perfecta  reliquerat  opera,  edita  sunt,  que  Italis  in  summa 
habentur  admiratione.  Dedi  Carolo  ad  te  librum,  vt  ipse  iudices. 
Quedam  sunt  in  eius  epistolis  de  te  scripta;  quae  vbi  legeris,  caue 
Longolio  tantum  de  te  concedas  vt  velis  moueri  eius  dictis.  Iterum 
atque  iterum  vale. 

t  Summo  theologo  et  viro  optimo  D.  Erasmo  Roterodamo,  pre- 
ceptori  meo  plurimum  obseruando.  Basileae. 


10.  To  Thomas  Wolsey. 

P.R.O.  MS.,  S.  P.  Hen.  VIII,  vol.  47,  f.65.  Paris. 

4  March  (1528). 

[The  reference  to  the  presence  of  Stephen  (Gardiner)  and  (Edward)  Fox  at  Paris 
makes  1528  certain.  On  Feb.  28,  1528,  these  two  men  wrote  to  Wolsey  that  upon 
coming  to  Paris  they  had  visited  Lupset’s  pupil,  Thomas  Winter,  the  Master  Dean 
(of  Wells)  of  this  letter  (see  Pocock,  i,  82).] 

t 

Quia  Georgius  Hamptonus  hoc  tempore  oportune  interuenit,  a 
quo  omnia,  quae  ad  Dominum  Decanum  pertinent,  melius  et  co- 
piosius  coram,  quam  meis  scriptis,  enarrari  possunt,  longiore  per 
litteras  sermone  lubens  supersedeo.  Illud  tantum  apud  Reueren- 
dissimam  Dominationem  tuam  vere  testatus,  me  nihil  eorum  hie 
inuenisse  quae  habiturum  sperabam,  sed  contra,  quae  futura  vere- 
bar,  ea  etiam  maiora  hie  vidi  quam  putabam.  Vnum  istud  et  prae- 
terea  nihil  excipio,  ipsius  erga  me  decani  animum:  is  enim  non 
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modo  in  amore  et  beneuolentia  expectation!  meae  respondet,  sed 
etiam  longe  vincit.  Atque  ad  probitatem,  humanitatem,  litteras  10 
meliores,  venustatem  morum,  adeo  ex  se  compositus  et  deditus  est 
vt  nihil  supra.  Ac  certe  ipso  iuuene  ad  omnem  turn  mentis  turn 
ingenii  cultum  nihil  vnquam  viderim  tractabilius ;  in  eo,  inquam, 
nequaquam  aliud  reperi  atque  sperabam,  quin  etiam  ampliora 
probae  indolis  insignia  animaduerti  quam  putabam.  Verum  in  re- 
liqua  totius  domus  conditione  mirum  in  modum  spe  falsus  sum, 
vbi  nihil  vini,  nihil  ligni,  tantundem  rerum  omnium  quibus  opus 
erat,  paratum  reperi.  Ac  praeter  exhaustos  domi  loculos,  aes 
alienum,  magnos  nouosque  quotidie  sumptus,  quos  perferre  ne- 
cesse  fuit,  inueni.  Quibus  rebus,  bona  pars  de  ea  pecuniae  summa  20 
quam  mihi  in  annum  integrum  tua  prestantissima  amplitudo  prae- 
scripsit,  e  manibus  meis  ante  detracta  est  quam  ego  annum  incepi. 
Quamobrem,  vbi  tempus  aduenerit  quo  a  me  de  expensis  reddetur 
ratio,  non  mirabitur  Reuerendissima  Dominatio  tua  si  aliquid  ad 
summam  adiici  amplius  postulem.  De  ipso  autem  Decano  ea  omnia 
mihi  polliceor  quae  par  est  sperare  de  summo  ingenio  optime  insti¬ 
tute,  et/  sanis  amicorum  consiliis  obsequentissimo.  Quae  sola  res 
modo  feliciter,  ita  vt  futurum  non  dubito,  ad  optatum  exitum 
perducatur,  leuior  ista  mihi  fuerit  de  pecunia  anxietas.  Designatus 
iam  mihi  animo  est,  quem  in  studiis  et  reliqua  vita  seruabimus  30 
ordinem,  quo  et  litteras  et  rerum  vsum  cum  firmata  corporis  vale- 
tudine  assequamur;  nondum  autem  quippiam  auspicati  sumus, 
non  solum  quod  a  paucis  hue  diebus  accessi,  sed  etiam  quod  in  id 
anni  tempus  incidi,  in  quo  fere,  non  discendi  solum,  sed  omnis 
seuerioris  negocii  agantur  feriae,  ac  iocis  et  genio  vbique,  turn 
precipue  Parisiis,  indulgi  soleat.  Preterea  Stephani  et  Foxi  grata 
praesentia  aliud  a  nobis  officium  exigisse  visa  est.  Propediem 
autem  certum  est  ocii  nostri  habere  rationem.  Interim  Hamptonus 
noster  quod  superest  fideliter  referet.  Diu  nobis  secundet  Deus 
Amplitudinem  tuam.  Parisiis,  iiiit0  Non.  Mart.  40 


Reuerendissimae  Dominationis  tuae  humillimus 
seruulus 


Thomas  Lupsetus. 


Reuerendissimo  in  Christo  patri  ac  domino,  Domino  Thomae 
Cardinali  Eboracensi,  Angliae  primati,  Apostolicae  sedis  a  Latere 
Legato;  domino  meo  Colendissimo. 
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ii.  To  Thomas  Wolsey. 

P.R.O.  MS.,  S.  P.  Hen.  VIII,  vol.  47,  f.69.  Paris. 

6  March  (1528). 

[This  letter  is  endorsed  M.  Lupset  pridie  nonas  Marcii  1527  (i.e.,  1528).  See  also 
Epp.  10  and  12,  and  a  letter  of  Winter  to  Wolsey  (L.  and  P.  Hen.  VIII,  iv,  no. 
4023)  endorsed  mens.  Marcii  1527,  with  which  letters  the  one  here  is  certainly  con¬ 
temporary.] 

t 

Dedi  ad  Reuerendissimam  Dominationem  tuam  Hamptono  lit- 
teras  quibus  quod  de  conditione  nostra  significari  volebam  scrip- 
turn  erat;  in  his  autem  aliud  nihil  ac  quod  officium  meum  erga 
Walterum  spectat  scribetur.  Tam  charus  enim  merito  suo  nobis 
omnibus  est,  et  nominatim  Domino  Decano,  vt  nihil  in  eius  com- 
mendatione  tarn  magnifice  scripsero,  quin  id  cum  eius  humanitas 
superet,  turn  nostra  in  eum  beneuolentia  amplius  quid  dictum 
desideret.  Ita  homo  profecto  est,  non  modo  in  rebus  omnibus  De¬ 
cano  ad  manum  vtilis  et  gratus  socius,  sed  etiam  vsque  adeo 
necessarius  minister,  vt  non  citra  magnum  incommodum  eius 
opera  et  industria  Decanus  carere  possit.  Atque  quam  facile  in 
eius  absentia  viui  in  hac  vrbe  possit,  non  cupio  quidem,  pro  me 
enim  loquor,  experiri.  Opto  potius  vt  perpetuo  adsit  quern  ad 
modum  ad  hunc  vsque  diem  adfuit.  Quamquam  vereor,  vt  isthinc 
redeat,  cum  rem  vxoream  conetur,  verum  tuae  sublimitatis  authori- 
tatem  numquam  fugiet;  quin  si  celsitudo  tua  imperauerit,  statim 
certo  scio  redierit.  Et  cogitet,  queso,  consultissima  tua  Dominatio 
quanto  nostrae  domus  detrimento  carituri  sumus  hoc  homine,  qui 
sic  nobis  amicus  et  beneuolus  est,  sic  nostri  studiosus,  sic  notus 
in  Gallia,  sic  in  rebus  agendis  expertus  et  dexter,  sic  etiam  paratus 
sua  voluntate  vt  nobis  semper  omnibus  horis  sese  accommodet.  Et 
quod  maius  existimo  his  omnibus,  nemo  melius  nouit  Decani  vale- 
tudinem,  nec  quisquam  aut  diligentius,  aut  ex  arte  doctius  eandem 
curaret.  Adeo  et  ex  professione,  et  ex  beneuolentia,  atque  rerum 
vsu,  vndequaque  vtilis  ac  necessarius  nobis  existit.  Walterum 
igitur  maiorem  in  modum  ita  commendo,  vt  iussu  et  persuasu 
Reuerendissimae  Domination^  tuae  quam  primum  ad  nos  hue 
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redeat,  id  quod  Domino  Decano  et  nobis  omnibus  iucundissimum 
ac  gratissimum  fuerit.  Diu  nostrae  Reipublicae  prestantissimam 
tuam  Dominationem  Deus  Benignissimus  concedat.  Parisiis,  pridie 
Non.  Mart. 


Reuerendissimae  Dominationis  tuae  humillimus 
seruulus 


Thomas  Lupsetus. 


(Addressed  as  is  Ep.  10.) 


12.  To  Thomas  Wolsey. 

P.R.O.  MS.,  S.  P.  Hen.  VIII,  vol.  47,  f.262.  Paris. 

28  April  (1528). 

[The  year  is  clearly  1528  because  of  the  reference  to  the  hasty  departure  of  Fox, 
who  in  a  great  hurry  left  Paris  for  England  on  April  27,  1528  (see  L.  and  P.  Hen. 
VIII,  iv,  no.  4251).] 

t 

Reuerendissime  et  Colendissime  domine.  Tanta  festinatione 
hinc  discessit  Dominus  Foxus,  vt  tempus  non  sic  mihi  concessum 
ad  eas  scribendas  litteras  quas  conceperam;  et  tamen  ne  tam  ido- 
neum  nuncium  preterirem,  id  illi  viua  voce  referendum  narraui 
quod  eram,  si  licuisset,  scripturus.  Ab  hoc  igitur  Amplissima  tua 
Dominatio  non  grauabitur  audire  quo  statu  Dominus  Decanus  hie 
viuat.  Breui  de  omnibus  impensis  quae  me  conscio  factae  sunt, 
exactam  Reuerendissimae  Dominationi  tuae  rationem  reddam, 
quae  si  modum  excedere  videbitur,  non  mihi  profecto  adscribenda 
erit  culpa,  sed  quicquid  id  erit  quod  nimium  videbitur,  temporis 
et  loci  necessitas  extorsit.  Diu  et  feliciter  nobis  et  Reipublicae 
valebit  Reuerendissima  Dominatio  tua.  Parisiis  xxviii.  Die  Aprilis. 

Reuerendissimae  Dominationis  tuae  deditissimus 
seruulus 


(Addressed  as  is  Ep.  10.) 


Tho.  Lupsetus. 


APPENDIX 


The  language,  syntax,  and  other  details  of  the  diction  and  style  of 
An  exhortation  to  young  men  .  .  . 

I.  Letters. 

1.  Only  once  is  d  found  in  place  of  th:  wheder,  260.14. 

2.  Then  and  whan  are  often,  but  by  no  means  always,  used  for  than 
and  when,  respectively.  E.g.,  see  236.12  and  cf.  236.17;  see  235.7 
and  cf.  235.15.  Note  also  261.13. 

3.  h: 

habilite  (ability),  236.28. 
hit  (it),  239.21;  cf.  241.24. 
abhominable,  238.31;  cf.  253.1. 

4.  t: 

tother,  252.16  ( other  is  by  far  the  commoner  form). 

5.  Very  rarely  is  y  found  for  g,  and  then  only  in  ayenst,  254.15;  cf. 
242.19. 

II.  Crasis  of  the  article  and  noun. 

This  occurs  but  seldom: 
thentent,  238.30. 
thensample,  242.10  f. 
thend,  252.20. 

(Note  also  shalbe,  238.3  et  passim.) 

III.  Verbal  endings. 

These  are  in  almost  every  instance  as  in  modern  English,  though 
the  third-person  singular,  present  indicative,  ends  in  eth  (or  ethe). 
Archaic  forms  of  the  past  participle  of  certain  words  are  as  follows: 

(bed,  258.1.) 
drawen,  250.5. 
forboden,  252.31. 
gnawen,  261.3. 
hurted,  255.18. 

IV.  Comparatives. 

Very  few  comparative  forms  are  found.  One  of  them,  preciouser, 
should  be  noted  (242.1).  There  is  one  double  comparative: 
more  stronger,  254.12. 
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V.  Double  negatives. 

These  are  few: 

he  can  not  please  nother  god,  nor  hym  selfe  (238.16  f.). 

do  no  nother  wyse  (240.6). 

not  in  no  case  (244.14). 

neuer  to  be  none  (256.34). 

nor  there  be  noo  goodes  (258.6). 

care  we  may  not  for  neither  (258.8). 

VI.  Plurals. 

These  are  normal  (though  es  and  is  are  often  found  in  place  of 
.y),  with  one  exception: 
bro theme,  254.26. 

VII.  Vocabulary. 

1.  Words  in  a  form  different  from  that  they  have  today: 
affecte  (n.),  235.12. 
alwaye  (adv.),  236.1;  cf.  250.18. 
auctoritie  (n.),  239.11. 
auctour  (n.),  251.8. 
brotherne  (n.),  254.26. 

Christen  (adj.),  242.24. 
compte  (n.),  250.18. 

corage  (n.),  245.12;  coragiously  (adv.),  250.10. 

defoyle  (v.),  246.23. 

domage  (n.),  248.21;  cf.  247.26. 

dyscryue  (v.),  262.13. 

easly  (adv.),  255.6. 

enbraceth  (v.),  252.13. 

ensample  (n.),  241.18. 

faute  (n.),  235.8;  cf.  243.18. 

forboden  (v.),  252.31. 

leseth  (v.),  248.32;  cf.  loseth  in  the  next  line. 

leyser  (n.),  245.32;  cf.  237.12. 

mo  (adj.),  257.31. 

nother  (neither),  238.16. 

other  (either),  260.13. 

parauenture  (adv.),  235.13;  cf.  237.3. 

someuer  (adv.),  255.7. 

valure  (n.),  238.15;  cf.  242.3. 

valured  (v.),  248.4. 
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2.  Words  which,  though  in  use  today,  are  now  very  seldom  if  ever 
employed  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  sometimes  used  by  Lupset 
in  this  treatise. 

appoynt  (v.),  237.4. 
buxome  (adj. ) ,  255.2  f. 
checkes  (n.),  253.20. 
commodities  (n.),  258.13. 
crake  (v.),  257.26. 
fashion  (n.),  262.22. 
kynde  (n.),  241.35. 
lust  (v.),  254.3. 
louer  (n.),  237.30. 
maner  (n.),  235.2. 

Marie  (interj.),  261.16. 
matche  (n.),  244.14. 
occupienge  (part,  n.),  255.27. 
phantasies  (n.),  236.25. 
poyntes  (n.),  253.8. 
remit  (v.),  250.24. 
royalte  (n.),  248.11. 
ruffil  (v.),  238.21. 
sepulture  (n.),  239.23. 
stomackes  (n.),  246.29. 
tale  (n.),  237.30. 

3.  Obsolete  words. 

dispit eful  (adj.),  238.29!. 
enwarpe  (v.),  243.30. 
inquietinge  (part,  n.),  262.11. 
lothnesse  (n.),  235.22. 
meke  (v.),  244.14. 
misorder  (n.),  240.30. 
misorder  (v.),  251.30. 
misslucke  (n.),  260.21. 
nowselle  (v.),  243.18. 
noyeth  (v.),  242.33. 
par  cas  (adv.  phr.),  247.32. 
pollinges  (n.),  252.2. 
rechfulness  (n.),  238.26. 
scant  (adv.),  242.11. 
snarrynge  (part,  n.),  249.22. 
vnpacient  (adj.),  255.25. 
vnordinate  (adj.),  252.31. 
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The  absence  of  “straunge  ynkehorne  termes”1  is  noticeable  in 
Lupset’s  vocabulary.2  His  words,  even  those  that  later  become 
obsolete,  are  close  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language.  Fisher,  on 
the  other  hand,  uses  such  words  as  manqueller,  defatygacyons,  and 
resoupers ;3  Elyot,  endomage,  attemptate,  and  adminiculation.4, 
Lupset  is,  also,  neither  a  purist  nor  a  Latinist,5  but  uses  about  the 
same  proportion  of  Saxon  and  Latin  words  as  is  found  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  today. 

VIII.  A  great  many  participial  nouns  are  found ;  for  example, 

the  beholdynge  of  (235.9). 
the  expressynge  of  (235.26  f.). 
the  knowynge  and  kepynge  of  (239.8). 
the  speakynge  in  wyttenesse  of  (248.15). 

IX.  The  influence  of  Latin  idiom  is  by  no  means  pronounced  (as 
it  is,  for  example,  in  Elyot’s  prose).  Articles  are  seldom 
omitted  (see,  however,  235.2  and  236.9).  The  English  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  ablative-absolute  construction  is  very  rarely  found. 
The  sentences  are  for  the  most  part  loose,  and  the  verb  is  not 
retained,  as  it  so  often  is  in  More’s  English  prose,  until  the 
end. 

X.  The  individual  sentences  progress.  Often  they  fall  into  two 

parts,  of  which  the  second,  though  usually  subordinate  in 
construction,  is  usually  important  and  carries  the  thought 
forward  (see,  e.g.,  237.22  f.).  This  second  part  frequently 
begins  with  “the  which”  (see,  e.g.,  235.7  12  ff-,  22,  and 

236.26  f.).  Sentences  are  seldom  over  seventy  words  in 
length  (cf.  the  very  long  sentences  found  in  More),  and  sel¬ 
dom  lack  unity.  Lupset  shows  careful  regard  for  coherence 
(see,  e.g.,  235.22).  Long  and  short  sentences  follow  each 
other  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  variety  to  the  style.  Short  sen¬ 
tences  are  often  used  effectively  for  emphasis  (see,  e.g., 
244.7  250.4  f-j  and  259.18  f.). 

XI.  Very  frequently  words  are  repeated,  not  only  for  clarity,  but 
also  for  emphasis.  Translacing  (the  repetition,  in  slightly  dif- 

1  Wilson,  Arte  of  Rhetorique  (1st  ed.  1553),  ed.  G.  H.  Mair,  Oxford,  1909,  p. 

162. 

2  Cf.  p.  228.1  ff. 

3  English  Works,  pp.  xxx-xxxii. 

4  See  The  Gouernour,  ed.  Croft,  ii,  639-42. 

6  Cf.,  e.g.,  fore  goers  (237.1)  and  similitude  (247.32). 
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ferent  form,  of  certain  words)6  appears  to  a  moderate  degree 
now  and  then  (see,  e.g.,  235.17-22).  Inversions  are  found 
(see  esp.  “louynge  feare  and  feareful  loue,”  243.33).  Other 
verbal  ornaments  are  as  follows: 

1.  Word-pairs,  which  occur  very  often;  for  instance, 

maner  and  custome  (235.3). 
desire  and  wishe  (236.13). 
delite  and  gladnes  (237.9). 
markes  and  tokens  (237.10). 
procure  and  prouide  (237.34). 
jygure  and  shape  (239.21  f.). 
desires  and  appetites  (244.7). 
instruct  and  teache  (244.28). 

2.  Alliteration,  which  is  sporadic  and  seldom  prominent;  for  example, 

if  I  haue  a  frende,  in  whom  I  fynde  suche  feythe,  and  hon- 
estie,  that  I  inwardly  ioy  in  harte  with  hym  (236.1  f.). 

in  the  grace  of  god,  in  the  clennes  of  theyr  conscience 
(238.32  f.). 

the  caas  and  sepulture  of  the  soule,  and  nereste  seruaunt  to 
the  secretis  of  the  spirite  (239.23  f.). 

conforme  your  consent  to  agre  with  Christes  church  (244. 
i7)- 

in  the  mene  season  your  soule  suffereth  a  sore  stroke  (256. 
28  f.) . 

it  is  no  princis  sworde,  that  can  perce  into  this  place  (260. 
20  f.). 

3.  The  use  of  verbal  antithesis  is  very  marked  (see  243.25  ff.  and 
252.21  ff.). 

XII.  Because  Lupset  was  a  humanist  and  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  content  and  form  of  mediaeval  literature,  we  should  not 
expect  to  find  in  his  prose  any  evidence  of  a  conscious  at¬ 
tempt  to  end  his  periods  with  the  rhythmical  clause-endings 
employed  in  the  Latin  prayers  of  the  Church.7  That  the  cur- 
sus  frequently  appears  in  his  English  prose  is  true.  It  is  also 
true  that  it  frequently  appears  in  any  English  prose.  Almost 
at  random  I  take  a  paragraph  from  today’s  newspaper : 

Renewing  his  challenge  to  Germany,  which  has  caused  ap- 

6  See  Puttenhamf  ?],  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie  (1589),  ed.  Arber,  1869,  pp. 
213  f- 

7  The  fullest  treatment  of  the  influence  of  the  mediaeval  Latin  clause-endings 
on  English  prose  is  found  in  M.  W.  Croll,  “The  Cadence  of  English  Oratorical 
Prose”  ( Studies  in  Philology,  xvi,  Jan.,  1919). 
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prehension  throughout  Europe,  he  declared  the  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  accept  no  discussion  of  the  Upper  Adige  question 
by  the  League  of  Nations,  and  that  it  will  react  most  energeti¬ 
cally  against  any  such  plan,  because  acceptance  would  be 
‘tantamount  to  treason.’8 

Here  sixty  per  cent  of  the  clause-endings  follow  the  cursus: 
“challenge  to  Germany”  {tardus),  “apprehension  throughout 
Europe”  {planus),  and  “tantamount  to  treason”  {planus). 
Now  not  more,  certainly,  than  sixty  per  cent  of  Lupset’s 
periods  are  found  to  be  written  in  one  of  the  three  cadences 
of  the  mediaeval  liturgy.  What  is  more,  the  cursus  is  again 
and  again  not  found  where,  if  Lupset  was  consciously  trying 
to  employ  it  in  his  writings,  we  should  expect  to  find  it.  The 
following  passage,  far  more  oratorical  than  the  average,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  this: 

If  an  infinite  hepe  of  worldly  goodes  might  be  got  with  a 
smal  hurte  &  damage  of  the  soule,  forsake  rather  that  great 
heape,  than  you  wolde  suffre  this  small  hurte.  There  can  be  no 
comparison  betwene  the  soules  helth  and  the  riches:  the  leaste 
droppe  that  can  be  of  your  soules  parte,  must  pondre  and  weye 
more  in  your  thought,  then  al  this  world  besyde  can  do.9 

Of  the  seven  clause-endings  here,  only  one,  “helth  and  the 
riches,”  follows  any  of  the  three  mediaeval  clausulae.  We 
may  conclude,  therefore,  that  Lupset’s  English  prose  shows 
no  conscious  striving  to  end  the  periods  with  the  cursus.10 

8  The  New  York  World,  Feb.  n,  1926,  p.  1. 

9  P.  247.25  ff. 

10  Evidently,  also,  he  was,  with  Erasmus,  out  of  sympathy  with  those  authors — 
for  example,  Longolius  and  Bembo— who  directly  imitated  the  style  of  Cicero  (see 
Ep.  9.131  ff.). 
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Adagia.  See  under  Erasmus,  Works. 

Adam,  142,  269. 

Addison,  Joseph,  197. 

Aes  triplex.  See  under  Stevenson,  R.  L. 

Africa,  248. 

Age  of  the  Despots,  The.  See  under  Symonds,  J.  A. 

Age  of  Erasmus,  The.  See  under  Allen,  P.  S. 

Agricola,  George,  aids  Aldine  Galen  with  L.,  118. 

Alcala,  University  of,  102. 

Aldgate,  21. 

Aldine  Press,  9,  9  n.,  105,  117,  117  n.,  118,  119. 

Aldrich,  Robert,  at  Cambridge  with  L.,  50;  succeeds  L.  at  Cheriton,  145  n. 

Aldus  Manutius.  See  Manutius. 

Alexander,  32. 

Allen,  H.  M.  See  Allen,  P.  S.  and  H.  M. 

Allen,  P.  S.,  his  Age  of  Erasmus  quoted  or  referred  to,  6  n.,  9  n.,  55  n.;  his  Early 
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All  Hallows,  Bread  Street,  parish  of,  21,  21  n. 

Ambrose,  Saint,  33. 

Amerbach,  Boniface,  78. 

Ames,  Joseph,  his  Typographical  Antiquities  referred  to,  158,  158  n.,  159,  164. 
Anglorum  Regum  Chronicon.  See  under  Lily,  George. 

Annales  de  I’imprimerie  des  Aide.  See  under  Renouard,  A. 

Annals  of  S.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  See  under  Milman,  H.  H. 

Annotationes  irv  annotationes  Noui  Testamenti  Desid.  Erasmi.  See  under  Lee,  Ed¬ 
ward. 

Anstey,  H.,  Munimenta  Academica  ed.  by,  referred  to,  6  n.,  90  n.,  91  n.,  99  n.,  101  n. 
Antiquarian  Notices  of  Lupset,  the  Heath,  etc.  See  under  Hunter,  Joseph. 

Antony  of  Bergen,  71  n. 

Antwerp,  Erasmus  at,  53,  59;  Lee  at,  72  n.,  74,  76. 

Apocalypse,  73  n. 

Apology  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Kt.  See  under  Taft,  Dr.  A.  I. 
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Archer,  John,  20  n. 

Arches,  the,  126. 

Archiv  f.n.  Sprachen,  37  n.t  125  n.,  135  n.,  164  n.,  165  n. 

“Archpol  the  scot,”  137. 

Arianism,  74. 

Aristophanes,  89. 

Aristotle,  Aldine  ed.  of,  9  n. ;  referred  to  in  Corpus  Christi  statutes,  89 ;  Pole’s  study 
of,  1 13,  1 16  n.,  316;  Ethics  and  Politics  of  recommended  by  L.,  136,  245,  251. 
Arras,  67. 

Ars  moriendi,  143,  143  n. 

Arte  of  English  Poesie.  See  under  Puttenham,  R. 

Arte  of  Rhetarique.  See  under  Wilson,  Thomas. 

Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  3. 

Ascham,  Roger,  his  friendship  with  Lee,  81,  81  n. 

Ashton,  J.,  186  n. 

Ashton,  Derbyshire,  103. 

Asia,  248. 

Asola,  1 1 7. 

Astronomi  Veteres,  contributed  to  by  Linacre,  9. 

Atensis,  Joannes,  309. 

Athenae  Oxon.  See  under  Wood,  Anthony  a. 

Athenaeum  Library,  Deventer,  293. 

Atkinson,  Henry,  relations  of  with  T.  Lupset,  Sr.,  16,  18. 

Auctarium  selectarum  epistolarum,  50  n. 

Augustine,  Saint,  mentioned  in  Colet’s  “Statutes,”  33 ;  Vives’  ed.  of  his  City  of  God, 
101,  107  n. 

Austin  Friars,  Oxford,  99. 

Averell,  Bartilmewe,  22. 
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Bainbridge,  Cardinal  Christopher,  65  n. 

Baker,  Thomas,  43. 
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Bannerman,  W.  B.,  13  n. 
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Basle,  L.’s  visit  to  Erasmus  at,  107.  References:  44,  63,  72,  119  n.,  169,  312,  313,  318. 
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Beaufort,  Margaret,  112. 
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Bembo,  Pietro,  Pole’s  acquaintance  with,  112  n.,  113;  an  imitator  of  Cicero,  328  n. 
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Berault  (Beraldus),  Nicholas,  66,  66  n.,  68,  297. 

Berdan,  J.  M.,  his  Early  Tudor  Poetry  quoted,  29,  29  n. 
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Berkshire,  137,  153  n. 
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170. 
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Blount,  William,  4th  Lord  Mountjoy,  29  n. 
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to,  44  n.,  72  n. 
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Bake  named  the  Gouernour,  The.  See  under  Elyot,  Sir  Thomas. 

Bologna,  54,  65  n. 

Book  Prices  Current,  referred  to,  164. 

Bosworth.  See  Market  Bosworth. 

Botzheim,  John,  host  to  L.  at  Constance,  107,  108,  120,  124,  178,  312  f. ;  L.’s  letter 
to  (Ep.  8)  from  Innsbruck,  108  f.,  313  f. 

Bourchier,  Henry.  See  Essex,  Earl  of. 

Bourchier,  John.  See  Berners,  Lord. 

Bowdon,  Edward,  22. 

Brandon,  Charles.  See  Suffolk,  Duke  of. 

Bray,  Sir  Reginald,  23. 

Braynewode,  Edward,  his  material  on  L.  in  “Bale’s  Index,”  12,  38,  160,  160  n.,  165, 
166,  167,  167  n.,  169,  169  n.,  170,  175. 

Bread  Street,  12,  13,  13  n.,  21,  21  n. 

Brewer,  J.  S.,  his  English  Studies  referred  to,  72  n.,  73  n.;  his  Reign  of  Henry 
VIII  referred  to,  109  n.,  153  n.  See  also  Letters  and  Papers  .  .  .  Henry  VIII  (ed. 
by,  in  part). 

Bridgett,  T.  E.,  his  Life  of  Blessed  John  Fisher  referred  to,  28  n.,  47  n. 

Brie,  Germain  de.  See  De  Brie,  Germain. 

Briefe  an  Desid.  Eras,  von  Rotterdam,  ed.  L.  K.  Enthoven,  50  n. 

Brief e  an  Desid.  Erasmus  .  .  .,  ed.  J.  Forstemann  and  O.  Gunther,  referred  to,  as 
“Forst.-Giinth.,”  116  n.,  120  n.,  123  n.,  145  n.,  178  n.,  293,  312,  313  n.,  314,  318  n. 
Bristol,  4,  125. 

British  Museum,  references  to  books  and  MSS.  preserved  in,  76  n.,  106  n.,  143  n., 
iS7,  158,  159,  164,  165,  166,  167,  169,  170,  199,  205,  206,  233,  234,  263,  264,  299. 
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Brodie,  R.  H.  See  under  Letters  and  Papers  .  .  .  Henry  VIII  (ed.  by,  in  part). 

Browne,  John,  haberdasher,  15. 

Browne,  John  (perhaps  same  as  above),  kinsman  of  L.’s  mother,  22. 

Bruges,  102,  107. 

Bryan,  Sir  Francis,  aids  Henry  VIII’s  divorce,  138. 

Bryan,  John,  50  n. 

Buckinghamshire,  25,  153  n.,  173. 

Bude,  Guillaume,  scholarship  of,  61,  101 ;  his  De  Asse,  61;  aids  Linacre  through  L., 
59,  61  f. ;  his  praise  of  More’s  Utopia,  63-5;  his  correspondence  on  the  Methodus 
Medendi,  65,  65  n.;  letters  of  sent  to  Pace  by  L.,  66,  66  n.,  297;  his  friendship 
with  and  praise  of  L.,  62,  65,  68,  175,  176,  178;  his  wife  promised  sacred  rings  by 
Pace,  66,  178,  297  f. 

Bullen,  G.,  143  n. 

Bullock,  Henry,  at  Cambridge  with  L.,  50  n.;  L.’s  predecessor  at  Great  Monge- 
ham,  116. 

Burckhardt,  J.,  his  Civilization  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  referred  to,  27  n. 

Burrows,  M.,  his  “Memoir  of  William  Grocyn”  referred  to,  5  n.,  8  n.,  9  n.,  29  n. 
Other  mention,  98  n. 

Burton,  Edward,  his  Life  of  John  Leland  referred  to,  122  n. 

Busch,  W.,  his  England  under  the  Tudors  referred  to,  4  n. 

Busleiden,  Jerome,  64. 

Cabot,  John  and  Sebastian,  4. 

Cade,  Jack,  23. 

“Cadence  of  English  Oratorical  Prose,  The.”  See  under  Croll,  M.  W. 

Caesar,  32. 

Caius,  Dr.  John,  his  Hist.  Cantab.  Acad,  referred  to,  43,  43  n.;  quoted  by  Hallam, 
95,  95  n. 

Calder  River,  13. 

Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  14  n. 

Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  14  n.,  19  n.,  35  n.,  36  n. 

Caligula,  267. 

Calpurnius,  Matthew,  95. 

Cambridge,  University  of,  Greek  lectures  at,  28;  L.’s  career  at  as  student,  aiding 
Erasmus,  41,  43-51,  90,  91,  176;  reasons  for  L.’s  early  preference  for,  46  f. ;  his 
revolt  from,  46,  48-51,  178;  Lee’s  connection  with,  72,  80,  81;  Fisher’s  introduc¬ 
tion  of  humanism  into,  46  f.,  87,  182.  Other  references:  6  n.,  35,  36,  36  n.,  40  n., 
47  n.,  53,  54,  68,  122,  122  n.,  157,  158,  159,  164,  165,  166,  301. 

Campbell,  W.,  36  n. 

Canius,  death  of  described  in  L.’s  Compendious  treatise  of  .  .  .  dieyng  well,  142, 
267  ff .,  281. 

Canterbury,  7  n.,  114  n.,  116,  116  n. 

Canterbury  and  York  Soc.,  145  n. 

Capgrave,  John,  prose  style  of,  as  shown  in  his  Chronicle  of  England,  189,  189  n. 

Capito.  See  Faber,  Wolfgang. 

Cardinal  College  (Christ  Church),  Oxford,  92,  95  n. 

Cardinal  Pole  and  his  Early  Friends.  See  under  Gasquet,  Cardinal  F.  A. 

Carinus.  See  Kiel,  Louis. 

Casembroot,  Leonard,  concerned  in  the  projected  printing  of  Erasmus’  Adagia, 
1x8  f. 

Catherine  of  Aragon,  her  marriage  to  Prince  Arthur  planned,  3 ;  her  divorce  from 
Henry  VIII  (q.v.),  11,  no,  149;  her  friendship  with  Pole’s  mother,  112. 
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Cato,  Marcus,  141,  265. 

Catulus,  Q.  L.,  141,  265. 

Cavendish,  G.,  his  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  Wolsey  referred  to,  133  n. 

Caxton,  William,  publications  by,  4,  143,  143  n.,  144;  prose  style  of,  as  shown  in 
the  Prologue  to  the  Eneydos,  igo,  igo  n.,  igi  n. 

Chancery,  Court  of,  L.’s  father’s  litigations  in,  13  ff. 

Chandler,  Thomas,  5  n.,  8  f. 

Chapman,  Margaret,  15,  22(F). 

Chapuys,  Eustace,  131. 

Charles  V,  108,  131,  317. 

Charterhouse,  the,  266. 

Chatelain,  M.,  67. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  prose  style  of,  as  shown  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  185  f. 

Cheriton,  Hants,  14s,  145  n. 

Christchurch,  Essex,  estate  of,  125. 

Christ  Church,  monastic  school  of,  at  Canterbury,  7  n.,  114  n. 

Christ  Church  (Cardinal  College),  Oxford,  92,  93  n. 

Christ  Church.  See  under  Thompson,  H.  L. 

Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  47,  48  n. 

Christie,  Manson  and  Woods,  Messrs.,  164. 

Chronicles.  See  under  Froissart,  Jean. 

Chronicles.  See  under  Holinshed,  Raphael. 

Chrysostom,  John,  Saint,  Erasmus’  interest  in,  119,  119  n.;  admired  by  L.,  124, 
131,  136,  141,  167,  167  n.,  169,  244,  266,  289.  Mentioned,  309. 

Chrysostome,  A  sermon  of,  etc.  See  under  Lupset,  Thomas,  Works,  A,  IV. 

Chrysostomi  Commentarii  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  119  n. 

Cicero,  M.  Tullius,  his  De  arte,  De  oratore,  De  partitionibus,  etc.,  taught  at  Oxford, 
88;  L.’s  lectures  on  his  Philippics,  96,  xoi ;  his  De  ofpciis,  De  senectute,  De  fato, 
De  finibus,  De  Academicis,  and  Tusculanae  disputationes  recommended  by  L., 
136,  136  n.,  24s;  De  amicitia,  136,  136  n.,  250.  Imitators  of  opposed  by  L.,  318, 
328  n.  Other  mention:  33,  80  n.,  191. 

Ciceronianus.  See  under  Erasmus,  Works. 

City  of  God,  The.  See  under  Augustine,  Saint. 

Civilization  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  The.  See  under  Burckhardt,  J. 

Clarence,  George,  Duke  of,  3. 

Claymond,  John,  38  n.,  98,  109. 

Clement  VII,  Pope,  n,  no  n.,  317. 

Clement,  John,  lecturer  at  Corpus  Christi,  22,  93-6;  aids  Aldine  Galen  with  L.,  118. 

Clercke,  John,  goldsmith,  22. 

Clerk,  John,  his  correspondence  with  Wolsey  concerning  Winter,  106,  106  n.,  no, 
128  n.,  129,  130;  escorts  Winter  to  France,  126. 

Cley,  William,  20. 

Cokkes,  John,  his  relations  with  L.’s  father,  17. 

Colet,  John,  Erasmus’  praise  of,  7;  his  career,  8,  9,  23  ff.;  spelling  of  his  name, 
13  n.;  his  lectures  on  St.  Paul,  25  f.;  his  influence  on  L.,  26,  49,  176-8,  180;  his 
attitude  toward  the  classics,  29  ff.,  47,  133  f. ;  his  character,  31  f. ;  founds  St. 
Paul’s  School,  32  ff. ;  his  early  connection  with  L.,  34-41,  68,  69,  91;  his  Super 
opera  Dionysii,  39;  his  intimacy  with  other  humanists,  41;  his  reasons  for  pre¬ 
ferring  Cambridge  to  Oxford,  46  f.,  and  Pembroke  Hall  to  other  establishments, 
47  f- 

His  letter  accusing  L.  of  betraying  Erasmus’  Julius  Exclusus,  33,  37,  295;  his 
death  and  will,  38  n.,  84;  memoir  of  by  Erasmus,  83,  179;  text  of  inscription  on 
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his  monument,  85  f.;  his  “Sermon  to  Convocation,”  delivered,  8,  31,  probably 
translated  by  L.,  169  f. ;  his  Ryght  fruitfull  monicion,  etc.,  184  n.  Other  mention: 
21  n.,  28  n.,  29  n.,  44,  45,  48,  48  n.,  49,  65  n.,  74,  75,  97. 

College  of  Lombards.  See  Lombards,  College  of. 

Collins,  John,  chaplain  to  Lord  Montague,  172  f. 

Colloquies.  See  under  Erasmus,  Works. 

Cologne,  143. 

Commentaries,  published  by  the  Gregorii,  115  n. 

Company  of  Goldsmiths,  15,  15  n. 

Company  of  Merchant  Taylors,  125. 

Comparetti,  D.,  his  Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages  referred  to,  29  n. 

Compendious  treatise,  teachyng  the  waie  of  dieyng  well,  A.  See  Lupset,  Thomas, 
Works,  A,  III. 

Constance,  L.’s  sojourn  at,  105  ff .,  120,  178,  312  f. 

Constantinople,  33,  68. 

Controversies  over  the  Imitation  of  Cicero.  See  under  Scott,  I. 

Copt  Hall,  Essex,  20  n. 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  Fox’s  statutes  for,  49,  87-9,  89  n.,  91  f. ;  question 
as  to  L.’s  receiving  his  first  degree  while  there,  90-2 ;  aided  by  cooperation  between 
Wolsey  and  Fox,  92  f. ;  career  at  of  John  Clement,  93  f. ;  details  of  L.’s  life  at 
as  Reader,  96-101;  Hervet’s  studies  at,  under  L.,  97,  1 7 1 ,  171  n.;  Vives  succeeds 
L.  at,  101-3.  Other  mention:  22,  46,  48  n.,  58  n.,  109,  304,  312. 

Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Wakefield,  14  n. 

Cowper,  J.  M.,  in  n.,  114  n.,  149,  154  n.,  156. 

Cox,  J.  C.,  his  Parish  Registers  of  England  referred  to,  13  n. 

Craik,  H.,  185  n. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop  William,  11. 

Creighton,  M.,  his  Early  Renaissance  in  England  referred  to,  7  n.,  89,  89  n. 
Cripplegate,  12,  20,  20  n.,  145. 

Cripplegate.  See  under  Baddeley,  J.  J. 

Croft,  H.  H.  S.,  168  n.,  326  n. 

Croll,  M.  W.,  his  “Cadence  of  English  Oratorical  Prose”  referred  to,  327  n. 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex,  20  n.,  152. 

Cumberworth,  York,  14. 

Cyprian,  .S.,  A  swete  sermon  of,  etc.  See  under  Elyot,  Sir  Thomas. 

Cyprianus,  teacher  of  Winter,  127. 

Dagles,  Thomas  and  Elizabeth,  their  relations  with  L.’s  father,  16. 

Datarius.  See  Giberti,  J.  M. 

De  Academicis.  See  under  Cicero,  M.  T. 

De  amicitia.  See  under  Cicero,  M.  T. 

De  animi  tranquillitate.  See  under  Volusenus,  Florentius. 

De  arte.  See  under  Cicero,  M.  T. 

De  Asse.  See  under  Bude,  Guillaume. 

De  bona  valetudine  tuenda.  See  under  Galen. 

De  Brie,  Germain,  writes  of  L.  to  Erasmus,  120,  129  n.,  178. 

De  ciuitate  Dei.  See  under  Augustine,  Saint. 

De  copia  rerum  et  verborum.  See  under  Erasmus,  Works. 

De  differ entiis  animalium.  See  under  Wotton,  Edward. 

De  fato.  See  under  Cicero,  M.  T. 

De  finibus.  See  under  Cicero,  M.  T. 

De  fructu  qui  ex  doctrina  percipitur.  See  under  Pace,  Richard. 
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De  Giglis  (Gigli),  Sylvester,  quoted,  2  n. 

De  Gourmont,  Gilles.  See  Gourmont,  Gilles  de. 

Deiotarus.  See  Phrysius,  Zacharias. 

Delaruelle,  L.,  his  Guillaume  Bude  referred  to,  61  n.;  his  Repertoire  .  .  .  de  la 
Correspondance  de  Guillaume  Bude  referred  to,  61  n.,  65  n.,  66  n.,  293,  297. 

De  morte  declamatio.  See  under  Erasmus,  Works. 

Demosthenes,  89. 

De  officiis.  See  under  Cicero,  M.  T. 

De  oratore.  See  under  Cicero,  M.  T. 

De  partitionibus .  See  under  Cicero,  M.  T. 

De  Puebla,  Dr.,  quoted,  3. 

De  pueris  statim  ac  liberaliter  instituendis.  See  under  Erasmus,  Works. 

De  Quincey,  T.,  197. 

De  re  publica.  See  under  Plato. 

De  sanitate  tuenda.  See  under  Galen. 

De  Selincourt,  E.,  125  n. 

Descriptio  Britanniae,  Scotiae,  ...  ex  libro  Pauli  Iovii,  11  n. 

De  senectute.  See  under  Cicero,  M.  T. 

Deventer,  293,  295,  296. 

De  Worde,  W.,  printer,  195  n. 

Dialogue.  See  under  More,  Sir  Thomas. 

Dialogue  between  Pole  and  Lupset.  See  under  Starkey,  Thomas. 

Dibdin,  T.  F.,  158,  158  n. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  referred  to,  12,  22  n.,  53  n.,  65  n.,  122  n.,  140  n., 
147  n.,  151  n. 

Die  beiden  ersten  Erasmus-Ausgeben  des  Neuen  Testaments,  etc.  See  under  Blu- 
dau,  A. 

Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  39. 

Donatello,  27. 

Donet,  The.  See  under  Pecock,  Reginald. 

Dome,  John,  L.  fails  to  pay  debt  to,  97  f.,  179. 

Drummond,  R.  B.,  his  Erasmus  referred  to,  72  n. 

Dublin,  158. 

Dublin  Review,  113  n. 

Dudley,  Edmund,  5. 

Duff,  E.  G.,  his  Printers,  Stationers,  and  Bookbinders  of  Westminster  and  London 
from  1476  to  1535  cited,  157  n. 

Early  Camb.  Univ.  and  Coll.  Statutes,  ed.  J.  Heywood,  47  n. 

Early  Corpus  Readerships,  The.  See  under  Allen,  P.  S. 

Early  English  Text  Society,  28  n.,  in  n.,  116  n.,  147  n.,  149,  149  n.,  187  n.,  188  n., 
189  n.,  192  n. 

Early  Renaissance  in  England,  The.  See  under  Creighton,  M. 

Early  Tudor  Drama.  See  under  Reed,  A.  W. 

Early  Tudor  Poetry.  See  under  Berdan,  J.  M. 

Ecclesiastical  Biography .  See  under  Wordsworth,  C. 

Edward  IV,  3. 

Edwards,  David,  95  n.,  118  n. 

Epiatius,  J.  B.,  33,  119  n. 

Einstein,  L.,  his  Italian  Renaissance  in  England  referred  to,  6  n.,  7  n.,  9  n. 
Elizabeth  of  York,  3. 

Ellis,  H.,  his  Original  Letters  referred  to,  115  n.,  130  n. 

Elogia.  See  under  Lily,  George. 
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Elsynge  Priory,  15,  20  n.,  21  n. 

Eltham,  Kent,  Princess  Mary’s  stay  at,  131,  131  n.,  161,  224. 

Elyot,  Sir  Thomas,  his  Swete  sermon  of  .S.  Cyprian  .  .  .  (trans.)  and  Rules  of  a 
Christian  lyfe  .  .  .  (trans.)  included  in  earlier  eds.  of  Lupset  (q.v.),  158,  160, 
160  n.,  bibliographical  discussion  of,  167  f.,  174;  his  Boke  named  the  Gouernour, 
168  n.,  326  n.;  style  of,  326. 

Emerton,  E.,  his  Erasmus  referred  to,  45,  45  n. 

Emmanuel  College  Library,  Cambridge,  158. 

Empson,  Sir  Richard,  5,  23. 

Enchiridion.  See  under  Epictetus. 

Enchiridion.  See  under  Erasmus,  Works. 

Encomia.  See  under  Leland,  John. 

Eneydos.  See  under  Caxton,  William. 

England,  political  and  social  changes  in  after  1485,  and  growth  of  English  scholar¬ 
ship,  1-10,  23  f.;  establishment  of  humanism  in,  27  f.,  49,  97,  135  f.,  182  f.;  Ref¬ 
ormation  in,  31,  no  f.,  138  f.,  147  ff. ;  L.’s  return  to,  67  f.,  2gy ;  attitude  of 
scholars  in  toward  Erasmus-Lee  controversy,  76  f. ;  L.’s  departure  from  in  1523, 
101  ff.;  L’s  return  to,  with  Pole,  120;  L.’s  latter  years  in,  121  ff.;  intrigues  in 
over  Henry  VIII’s  divorce,  138,  172;  L.’s  place  in  history  of  scholarship  in, 
182  f. 

England  in  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  149  n. 

England  under  the  Tudors.  See  under  Busch,  W. 

English  Goldsmiths  and  their  Marks.  See  under  Jackson,  C.  J. 

English  Historical  Review,  5  n. 

English  Prose  Selections,  185  n. 

English  Studies.  See  under  Brewer,  J.  S. 

Enthoven,  L.  K.,  50  n. 

Epictetus,  Enchiridion  of:  recommended  by  L.,  136,  261;  comment  of  Simplicius 
on  planned  to  be  trans.  by  L.,  173,  174,  262. 

Epicurus,  2jq. 

Epistles  of  Erasmus  from  his  Earliest  Letters  to  his  Fifty-third  Year.  See  under 
Nichols,  F.  M. 

Epistolae  aliquot  eruditorum  .  .  .,  published,  78  ff.  For  L.’s  letters  in,  see  Lupset, 
Thomas,  Works,  B,  I. 

Epistolae  aliq.  erud.  viror  .  .  .,  84  n.,  169,  203,  300  ff.,  303  f.,  305  ff. 

Epistolae  Budaei,  65  n.,  176  n. 

Epist.  D.  Erasmi  (1642),  116  n.,  119  n.,  120  n. 

Epistolae  Reginaldi  Poll,  no  n.,  112  n.,  145  n.,  177  n. 

Epping,  Essex,  20. 

Erasmus,  Desiderius, 

Life : 

His  opinion  of  English  scholarship,  7  f.,  40  f.,  41  n.,  47  n.;  praises  Dean  Colet, 
7,  26,  26  n.,  31;  writes  to  L.  on  death  of  Colet,  36,  36  n.,  38,  85  f.,  179;  his 
acquaintance  with  L.’s  parents,  37,  64;  at  Cambridge,  aided  by  L.,  43-51,  and 
instructing  him,  49,  49  n.,  50;  his  departure  from  Cambridge,  51;  L.’s  corre¬ 
spondence  with  him  regarding  the  Julius  Exclusus,  53  ff.,  2gy-y ;  his  corre¬ 
spondence  concerning  humanistic  publications  in  Paris,  60  f.,  63,  64;  summary 
of  his  early  relations  with  L.,  68. 

L.’s  visit  to  in  Louvain,  defending  his  ed.  of  New  Testament  against  Lee’s 
attacks,  71  ff.,  78-84,  182,  182  n.,  300-12;  his  letter  reviewing  the  controversy, 
76,  77>  77  n.;  his  connection  with  the  inscription  on  Colet’s  monument,  85  f.; 
letters  to  from  More,  praising  L.,  93,  94,  96;  writes  to  L.  on  latter’s  recovery, 
100;  visited  by  L.  at  Basle,  107,  107  n.;  L.’s  letter  to  from  Constance,  107  f., 
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312  f.;  L.  introduces  Pole  to,  112;  accuses  L.  of  “haughtiness,”  116,  116  n.; 
L.’s  letter  to  from  Padua,  116  n.,  314-8  (see  Lupset,  Thomas,  Works,  D,  Ep. 
9);  condemns  Aldine  Galen,  117  n.;  correspondence  with  Botzheim  and  De 
Brie,  120,  129  n.;  his  friendship  with  Andrew  Smith,  125;  writes  to  Pole  of 
L.’s  death,  145;  letter  to  from  Zacharias  Phrysius  on  L.’s  death,  145  n.;  his 
interest  in  and  affection  for  L.,  175-8. 

Other  mention:  6  n.,  21  n.,  25,  27  n.,  29  n.,  40  n.,  59,  60,  101,  176  n.,  178  n., 
293,  328  n. 

Works : 

Adagia,  printer’s  errors  in,  60;  commotion  over  projected  printing  of  in  Venice, 
118  f.,  317. 

Ciceronianus,  upheld  by  L.,  129  n. 

De  copia  rerum  et  verborum,  recommended  in  Colet’s  “Statutes,”  30;  the  De 
pueris  .  .  .  possibly  an  appendix  to,  57,  57  n. 

De  morte  declamatio ,  MS.  of  entrusted  to  L.  and  returned,  53,  56  f. 

De  pueris  .  .  .,  MS.  of  entrusted  to  L.  and  returned,  53,  56  f.;  possibly  an 

appendix  to  the  De  copia  .  .  - ,  57,  57  n. 

Enchiridion,  recommended  by  L.,  136,  243. 

Exhortacyon  to  the  Dylygent  Study  of  Scripture,  mentioned,  159. 

Immensa  Misericordia  Dei,  English  trans.  of  by  Hervet,  172  n. 

Institutum  Christiani  hominis,  recommended  in  Colet’s  “Statutes,”  30. 

Jerome,  Saint,  works  of  ed.  by  E.,  44,  45,  48,  119. 

Julius  Exclusus  ( Genius  of  Julius),  L.’s  “betrayal”  of,  53,  55  ff .,  179;  content 
and  significance  of,  54  f.,  55  n.;  MS.  of  returned  by  L.  through  More,  53,  56  f. 

Lives  of  Jehan  Vitrier  .  .  .  and  John  Colet,  48  n.;  memoir  of  Colet,  85. 

Moriae  Encomium,  printer’s  errors  in,  60. 

New  Testament,  E.’s  ed.  of,  30  n.,  44,  47,  48,  68,  293 ;  defended  by  L.  against 
Lee’s  attacks,  71-84,  182,  182  n.,  300-12. 

Paraphrase  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  circumstances  of  the  dedication  of, 
108  f.,  313,  314. 

Pietas  Puerilis  (one  of  the  “Colloquies”),  in  connection  with  L.’s  youth,  34  f., 
37  n.,  39,  180. 

Uxor  (one  of  the  “Colloquies”),  mentioned,  34. 

Erasmus.  See  under  Drummond,  R.  B. 

Erasmus.  See  under  Emerton,  E. 

Erasmus.  See  under  Smith,  P. 

Erasmus  von  Rotterdam 1,  etc.  See  under  Reich,  M. 

Essay  towards  a  Topog.  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  An.  See  under  Blomefield,  F. 

Essex,  19  n.,  20  n.,  103,  125. 

Essex,  Henry  Bourchier,  2nd  Earl  of,  318. 

Ethics.  See  under  Aristotle. 

Eton  College  Library,  158. 

Euripides,  89. 

Europe,  4,  248. 

Eve  of  the  Reformation,  The.  See  under  Gasquet,  Cardinal  F.  A. 

Exchequer,  the,  126. 

Exhortacion  to  young  men,  etc.  See  under  Lupset,  Thomas,  Works,  A,  II. 
Exhortacyon  to  the  Dylygent  Study  of  Scripture.  See  under  Erasmus,  Works. 
Exhortation  to  Christian  Unity  and  Obedience.  See  under  Starkey,  Thomas. 

Faber,  Bishop  John,  108,  312,  313. 

Faber  (Capito),  Wolfgang,  78. 

Faber  of  Etaples.  See  Lefevre,  James. 
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Fecht,  J.,  his  Historiae  eccl.  seculi  xvi  supplement-uni  referred  to,  293,  313,  314. 

Ferdinand  V,  King  of  Spain,  3. 

Ferdinand,  Prince,  brother  of  Charles  V,  dedication  to  of  Erasmus’  Paraphrase,  etc., 
108  f.,  313,  314. 

Ferrara,  6,  65  n. 

Festial,  The.  See  under  Mirk,  John. 

Ficino,  Marsilio  (Marsilius  Ficinus),  25,  25  n.,  27. 

Fiddes,  Richard,  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  referred  to,  92,  92  n.,  93  n.,  95  n.,  97  n. 

Fifteenth  Century  Prose  and  Verse,  ed.  A.  W.  Pollard,  186  n.,  190  n. 

Fish,  Simon,  his  Supplicacyon  for  the  beggars:  quoted  or  referred  to,  181,  184  n.; 
style  of,  194. 

Fisher,  Bishop  John,  as  typical  of  English  humanism,  28  f. ;  his  progressiveness, 
46  f. ;  appealed  to  by  Lee,  74,  77;  his  prose  style,  as  shown  in  his  “Mornynge 
remembraunce  .  .  . 192,  192  n.,  194,  and  in  general,  193,  326;  referred  to  by 
L.  as  “Roffensis,”  306.  Other  mention :  9  n.,  29  n.,  43,  48  n. 

Fisher,  Robert,  7. 

Flemming,  Robert,  6  n.,  7. 

Flodden  Field,  Battle  of,  133. 

Florence,  25,  27,  67. 

Folewer  to  the  Donet,  The.  See  under  Pecock,  Reginald. 

Forstemann,  J.  See  under  Briefe  an  Desid.  Erasmus  .  .  . 

Forster,  “the  goodman,”  22. 

Fortescue,  Sir  John,  prose  style  of  as  shown  in  his  Governance  of  England,  190, 
190  n. 

Foster  lane,  19. 

Foundation  Statutes  of  ..  .  Corpus  Christi  College,  89  n.,  91  n. 

Fowler,  T.,  his  Hist,  of  Corpus  Christi  Coll,  cited,  48  n.,  87  n.,  92  n.,  93  n.,  95  n. 

Fox,  Edward,  visits  Winter  in  Paris,  128;  aids  Henry’s  divorce,  138,  139;  men¬ 
tioned  by  L.,  318,  319,  321. 

Fox,  Richard,  his  statutes  for  Corpus  Christi  College,  49,  87-9,  91  ff.;  mentioned, 
24  n.,  46,  48  n.,  76. 

France,  L.’s  studies  in,  59-69;  L.’s  two  visits  to  from  Italy,  119  f. ;  his  stay  in  as 
guardian  of  Winter,  121-30;  his  visit  to,  approaching  Pole  on  behalf  of  Henry 
VIII,  136-9.  Other  mention:  4,  25,  32,  117,  179,  190,  224,  297,  320. 

Francis  I,  117. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Town  Library  of,  169. 

Frith,  John,  193  n. 

Froben,  John,  of  Basle,  publications  by,  44,  63,  66  n.,  119,  129  n.,  169;  L.’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  with,  107,  317. 

Froissart,  Jean,  Chronicles  of,  191  n. 

Froude,  J.  A.,  his  Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus  referred  to,  54  n.;  his  depiction  of 
Pole’s  character,  no. 

Fuller,  Robert,  19  n. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  his  Worthies  referred  to,  102,  102  n. 

Fulman,  William,  93. 

Furnivall,  F.  J.,  192  n. 

Futtiratius,  136,  245. 

Gairdner,  J.,  his  ed.  of  the  Paston  Letters  referred  to,  2  n.,  14  n.  Other  references: 
140  n.,  152,  293.  See  also  Letters  and  Papers  .  .  .  Henry  VIII  (ed.  by,  in  part). 

Gale,  Thomas,  20. 

Galen,  Latin  trans.  from  by  Linacre:  De  sanitate  tuenda  (De  bona  valetudine 
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tuenda),  59-63,  64,  136,  179,  246;  Methodus  Medendi,  65,  71;  in  general,  68,  182. 
Aldine  ed.  of  aided  by  L.,  105,  117  f. 

Gardiner,  Stephen,  128,  318,  319. 

Gasquet,  Cardinal  F.  A.,  his  Eve  of  the  Reformation  referred  to,  31  n.,  72  n.,  125  n.; 
his  Cardinal  Pole  and  his  Early  Friends  referred  to,  105  n.,  106  n.,  109,  109  n., 
no  n.,  112  n.,  113  n.,  114  n.,  115  n.,  116  n.,  117  n.,  119  n.,  120  n.,  177  n.,  179  n., 
182  n. 

Gathered  counsels  out  of  Saynt  Isidore.  See  under  Lupset,  Thomas,  Works,  A,  VII. 
Gellius,  Aulus,  88. 

Genius  of  Julius  ( Julius  Exclusus) .  See  under  Erasmus,  Works. 

Gentiani  Herveti  Aurelii  Quaedam  Opuscula.  See  under  Hervet,  Gentian. 

Gentiani  Herveti  Orationes.  See  under  Hervet,  Gentian. 

Gentleman’s  Magazine,  article  in  on  L.  by  “An  Old  Pauline,”  53  n.,  116  n.,  159,  164, 
165,  166. 

Ghiberti,  Lorenzo,  27. 

Ghini,  Andrew,  67. 

Giberti  (Datarius),  J.  M.,  3/7. 

Gigli,  Sylvester,  quoted,  2  n. 

Gladwyn,  Thomas,  19. 

Glarus,  107. 

Gloucester,  Humphrey,  Duke  of,  his  patronage  of  humanism,  5  f. 

Goldsmiths’  Company,  15,  15  n. 

Gonell,  William,  friend  of  L.,  50. 

Goodall,  Armitage,  his  Place-Names  of  S.W.  Yorkshire  referred  to,  14  n. 

Goodwin,  Gordon,  12. 

Gourmont,  Gilles  de,  64. 

Graves,  R.,  59  n. 

Great  Mongeham,  Kent,  living  of  held  by  L.,  116,  145. 

Greece,  28,  95,  123. 

Greek  College,  Rome,  68. 

“Greeks,”  at  Oxford,  89. 

Greenwich,  131,  297. 

Greg,  W.  W.,  his  list  of  Berthelet’s  books  in  Hand- Lists  oj  Books  Printed  by  Lon¬ 
don  Printers  in  1501-1556  referred  to,  170  n. 

Gregorii,  publishers  at  Venice,  115  n. 

Greneshilde,  Thomas,  20. 

Gresham,  Sir  Richard  and  Lady,  mentioned  in  will  of  L.’s  mother,  22,  22  n. 
Gresham,  Thomas,  22. 

Grey,  William,  6  n.,  7. 

Grocyn,  William,  Erasmus’  opinion  of,  7;  his  career,  8,  9;  his  asceticism,  28  n.;  his 
library,  29;  his  intimacy  with  other  humanists,  41;  his  will,  98;  his  conversa¬ 
tional  ability,  176.  Other  mention:  5  n.,  6,  6  n.,  29  n.,  32,  33,  41  n.,  46,  97,  182, 

183. 

Guarino  Veronese,  6. 

Guildhall,  the,  London,  21  n. 

Guillaume  Bade.  See  under  Delaruelle,  L. 

Gunther,  Otto.  See  under  Briefe  an  Desid.  Erasmus  .  .  . 

Gunthorpe,  John,  7. 

Haile,  Martin,  his  Life  of  Pole  referred  to,  no  n.,  112  n.,  113  n.,  138  n.,  140  n., 
145  n.,  147  n.,  152. 

Hales,  Christopher,  20  n. 
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Hallam,  H.,  his  Introd.  to  the  Lit.  of  Europe  quoted,  8  n.,  9  n.;  mentioned,  95, 
9S  n. 

Hampton,  George,  writes  to  Wolsey,  127,  128  n.;  mentioned  by  L.,  318,  319,  320. 
Hand-Lists  of  Books  Printed  by  London  Printers  in  1501-1556.  See  under  Greg, 
W.  W. 

Harmsworth,  Sir  R.  L.,  library  of,  174. 

Harpsfield,  Nicholas,  95  n.,  175  n. 

Harst,  Charles,  concerned  in  the  projected  printing  of  Erasmus’  Adagia,  118  f., 
314  f. ;  mentioned,  317. 

Hartop,  Robert  and  Joan,  release  property  to  L.’s  mother,  21  n. 

Harvel,  Edmund,  writes  of  L.’s  death,  145  f.,  177;  writes  to  Starkey  about  Pole, 
148,  148  n.,  151. 

Harvey,  Gabriel,  125. 

Harwood,  Dr.  F.  C.,  204. 

Haseley,  John,  relations  of  with  L.’s  father,  15  f. 

Hayly,  John(?),  dines  with  L.,  58. 

Hazlitt,  W.  C.,  his  Second  Series  of  Bibl.  Collect,  and  Notes  .  .  .  quoted,  157  n. 
Hearne,  T.,  122  n. 

Hendrickson,  Prof.  G.  L.,  204. 

Hennessy,  G.,  116  n.,  145  n. 

Henry  IV,  5,  189. 

Henry  V,  189,  191  n. 

Henry  VII,  reign  of,  1  ff.,  23  f. ;  mentioned,  35,  35  n.,  36  n.,  112. 

Henry  VII.  See  under  Temperley,  G. 

Henry  VIII,  his  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon:  in  general,  n,  no,  149;  asks 
Pole’s  aid,  138;  L.  attempts  to  gain  Pole’s  support  for,  no,  121,  139,  139  n.,  153; 
Starkey’s  efforts  in  favor  of,  147-9.  Pole’s  activities  against,  no,  172;  his  gen¬ 
eral  relations  with  the  Pole  family,  112,  115,  113  n.,  140  n.;  dedication  to  of 
Starkey’s  Dialogue,  149  ff. ;  mentioned  in  the  Dialogue,  155.  Other  mention:  19, 
20  n.,  59,  66  n.,  89,  100,  100  n.,  103,  122,  131,  192,  293,  317. 

Henry  VIII.  See  under  Pollard,  A.  F. 

Herbert,  W.,  158,  158  n.,  159,  164. 

Heresbach,  Conrad,  studies  with  L.,  68  n. 

Hermann  (Phrysius),  Haio,  friend  of  L.,  71,  71  n.,  312. 

Herrtage,  S.  J.,  116  n.,  147  n.,  148,  150,  152  n. 

Hervet,  Gentian,  friend  and  pupil  of  L.,  97,  175;  his  English  trans.  of  Xenophon’s 
Oeconomia  probably  aided  by  L.,  170-3.  Gentiani  Herveti  Aurelii  Quaedam  Opus- 
cula  referred  to,  97,  97  n.,  171  n.,  175,  175  n.;  Gentiani  Herveti  Orationes,  97, 
97  n. 

Hesiod,  89. 

Heywood,  J.,  47  n. 

Higden,  Ranulph,  Polychronicon  of,  186  n. 

Higdon,  John,  58  n. 

Hilarius.  See  Bertulf,  H. 

Hilburgh  (Hilberwurch),  Norfolk,  35,  38. 

Hillen,  M.,  76,  78. 

Hilton,  Walter,  prose  style  of  as  shown  in  his  Scale  of  Perfection,  187  n.,  188  n. 
Hingeston,  F.  C.,  189  n. 

Hist.  Anglicana  Ecclesiastic  a.  See  under  Harpsfield,  Nicholas. 

Hist.  Cantab.  Acad.  See  under  Caius,  Dr.  John. 

Historiae  ecclesiasticae  seculi  xvi  supplementum.  See  under  Fecht,  J. 

History  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  See  under  Fowler,  T. 

History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  See  under  Bacon,  Sir  Francis. 
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History  of  St.  Alphage,  etc.  See  under  Nash,  P.  G. 

History  of  St.  Paul’s  School.  See  under  McDonnell,  M.  F.  J. 

History  of  the  Univ.  of  Oxford.  See  under  Lyte,  H.  C.  M. 

History  of  the  Univ.  of  Oxford.  See  under  Mallet,  C.  E. 

Hitchcock,  E.  V.,  189  n. 

Hittorp,  G.,  65,  65  n. 

Hoggen  lane,  15. 

Holbein,  Hans,  the  younger,  15  n. 

Holbein  Society,  143  n. 

Holinshed,  Raphael,  Chronicles  of,  11,  11  n.,  145  n. 

Holworthy,  Richard,  39  n. 

Holy  Trinity  the  Little,  parish  of,  15. 

Homer,  89. 

Horace,  88,  122. 

Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  See  Gloucester,  Humphrey,  Duke  of. 

Hunter,  Joseph,  his  Antiquarian  Notices  of  Lupset,  the  Heath,  Sharlston,  etc.,  cited, 
13  n.,  14,  14  n. 

Huntington  Library,  Henry  E.,  157,  158,  165,  264. 

Huth  Collection,  the,  159. 

lmmensa  Misericordia  Dei.  See  under  Erasmus,  Works. 

Influence  of  Dean  Colet  upon  the  Reformation  of  the  English  Church.  See  under 
Lupton,  J.  H. 

Innocent  VIII,  Pope,  2  n. 

Innsbruck,  details  of  L.’s  visit  to  (1523),  105,  107  f.,  312  ff. 

Institutio  Oratoria.  See  under  Quintilian. 

Institutum  Christiani  hominis.  See  under  Erasmus,  Works. 

Introd.  to  the  Lit.  of  Europe.  See  under  Hallam,  H. 

Ipswich,  Essex,  24. 

Ireland,  3. 

Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  3. 

Isidore,  Savnt,  Gathered  counsels  out  of.  See  under  Lupset,  Thomas,  Works,  A, 

VII. 

Isocrates,  88. 

Italian  Renaissance  in  England,  The.  See  under  Einstein,  L. 

Italy,  English  students  in,  6,  9;  nature  of  humanism  in,  27  f. ;  L.’s  departure  for, 
101-3,  103  n.,  105;  evidence  that  Winter  was  his  companion  in,  105-7;  his  resi¬ 
dence  in,  53  n.,  109  f.,  114  ff.;  his  departure  from,  with  Pole,  120,  124,  125. 
Mentioned:  5,  5  n.,  7,  7  n.,  8,  9  n.,  25,  40,  59,  66,  95,  no,  in,  112  n.,  116,  117, 
121,  147,  151,  190,  317,  318. 

Jackson,  C.  J.,  his  English  Goldsmiths  and  their  Marks  cited,  18  n. 

James  IV,  of  Scotland,  3. 

Jenkinson,  W.,  his  London  Churches  before  the  Great  Fire  referred  to,  21  n.,  116  n. 
Jeremiah,  218,  218  n. 

Jerome  (Hieronymus),  Saint,  Erasmus’  edition  of,  44,  45,  48,  50,  119;  L.’s  admira¬ 
tion  for,  141,  245,  266.  Other  mention:  33,  74,  82,  126  n.,  136,  186  n.,  304,  306, 
308,  309. 

Jerusalem,  33,  186. 

Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  48  n. 

Joannis  Coleti  Enarratio  in  Epistolam  S.  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  cited,  25  n. 

Job,  261. 

John,  servant  to  Botzheim,  313. 
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John,  Saint,  Gospel  according  to:  Erasmus’  Paraphrase  on,  108,  313,  314;  men¬ 
tioned,  74,  159,  207  n.,  212  n.,  2ig,  224  n. 

Johnson,  J.  N.,  his  Life  of  Thomas  Linacre  referred  to,  59  n.,  61  n.,  62  n.,  65  n., 
97  n.,  125  n. 

Jonas,  Jodocus,  31,  85. 

Jortin,  J.,  his  Life  of  Erasmus  cited,  54  n.,  73,  73  n.,  76  n.,  77  n.,  89  n. 

Judas,  276. 

Juliana  of  Norwich,  prose  style  of  as  shown  in  her  Revelations  of  Divine  Love, 
187  n. 

Julius  II,  Pope,  attacked  in  Erasmus’  Julius  Exclusus,  54  f. 

Julius  Exclusus.  See  under  Erasmus,  Works. 

Juvenal,  88. 

Juvencus,  Gaius  Vettius  Aquilinus,  30. 

Kardinal  Pole.  See  under  Zimmermann,  A. 

Kent,  72,  98,  116,  145. 

Ker,  W.  P.,  191  n. 

Kiel  (Carinus),  Louis,  friend  of  L.,  71,  71  n. 

Kildare,  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  8th  Earl  of,  3. 

King,  John,  publisher  of  2nd  ed.  of  L.’s  “Works,”  158. 

Kingsford,  C.  L.,  191  n. 

Kingston,  Susan,  168. 

Knight,  S.,  his  Life  of  Erasmus  referred  to,  14  n.,  36  n.,  203,  293,  300;  his  Life  of 
Dr.  John  Colet  referred  to,  26  n.,  31  n.,  38,  38  n.,  85  n.,  169  n.,  178,  178  n. 
Krapp,  Dr.  G.  P.,  his  Rise  of  English  Literary  Prose  quoted,  185,  186,  186  n.,  189  n., 
190,  190  n.,  192  n.,  194,  195,  195  n. 

Lactantius,  30. 

Laetus,  Julius  Pomponius  (Giulio  Pomponio  Leto),  33. 

Lambeth,  Archiepiscopal  Library  at,  170. 

Lancaster,  House  of,  1,  2  n.,  3,  5,  112. 

Landbeach,  Cambridge,  50. 

Langton,  Bishop  Thomas,  quoted,  2  n.;  his  connection  with  Pace,  40,  65  n. 

Lascaris,  Johannes,  66,  66  n.,  68,  297. 

Lathum,  Rauffe,  22. 

Latimer,  William,  values  Greek  MSS.  left  by  Grocyn,  98;  his  correspondence  with 
Leonicus,  iog,  109  n.,  114,  182  n.;  a  teacher  of  Pole,  112;  his  conversational 
ability,  176.  Other  mention:  5  n.,  9,  28,  41  n.,  77,  145  n.,  182,  316,  317. 

Laurance,  John,  22. 

Laurence,  Saint,  282. 

Lawraunce,  Katheryn,  22. 

Leach,  A.  F.,  his  Memorials  of  Beverley  Minster,  etc.  referred  to,  105  n. 

Leclerc  (Clericus),  J.,  293. 

Lectures  on  Colet,  Fisher,  and  More.  See  under  Mason,  A.  J. 

Lectures  on  Med.  and  Mod.  Hist.  See  under  Stubbs,  W. 

Lee,  Edward,  his  career,  72  f. ;  his  motives  in  attacking  Erasmus’  New  Testament, 
73  f. ;  approached  by  L.,  74  f. ;  publishes  his  Annotationes  in  annotationes  .  .  ., 
76,  76  n.,  77  n.,  305;  attitude  of  English  scholars  toward,  77  f. ;  text  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  L.’s  attacks  on  in  Epistolae  aliquot  eruditorum,  78-84,  169,  176  n.,  178, 
178  n.,  179,  300-12.  Mentioned:  86,  97,  293. 

Lee,  F.  G.,  his  Reginald  Pole  cited,  no  n. 

Lee,  Wilfrid,  brother  of  Edward,  75,  304. 

Lefevre,  James,  306. 
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Leipzig  University  Library,  293,  312,  314. 

Leland,  John,  text  of  and  comment  on  the  poems  to  L.  in  his  Encomia,  120  n., 
121-3,  175,  177  n.,  182;  a  friend  of  Andrew  and  Christopher  Smith,  125  f.;  the 
Encomia  referred  to,  122  n.,  125  n.,  126  n. 

Leonicus  (Nicholas  Leonicus  Thomaeus),  correspondence  of  quoted  or  referred  to, 
105-17;  his  friendship  with  L.  and  Pole,  109,  113,  117,  177,  182  n.,  316. 

Leto,  Giulio  Pomponio.  See  Laetus,  Julius  Pomponius. 

Letters  and  Papers  .  .  .  Henry  VIII,  ed.  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  J.  Gairdner,  and  R.  H. 

Brodie,  referred  to:  n  n.,  19  n.,  20  n.,  22  n.,  58  n.,  91  n.,  95  n.,  100  n.,  103  n., 

106  n.,  112  n.,  117  n.,  118  n.,  124  n.,  125  n.,  126  n.,  127  n.,  128  n.,  129  n.,  130  n., 

131  n.,  137  n.,  139  n.,  140  n.,  145  n.,  147  n.,  148  n.,  150  n.,  151  n.,  152  n.,  173  n., 

293,  312,  320,  321. 

Lewis,  J.,  his  Life  of  Dr.  John  Fisher  referred  to,  24  n. 

Leyden,  293,  313. 

Life  of  Dr.  John  Colet.  See  under  Knight,  S. 

Life  of  Colet.  See  under  Lupton,  J.  H. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus.  See  under  Froude,  J.  A. 

Life  of  Erasmus.  See  under  Jortin,  J. 

Life  of  Erasmus.  See  under  Knight,  S. 

Life  of  Blessed  John  Fisher.  See  under  Bridgett,  T.  E. 

Life  of  Dr.  John  Fisher.  See  under  Lewis,  J. 

Life  of  Bishop  Richard  Fox.  See  under  Batten,  E.  C. 

Life  of  Henry  V.  See  under  Livius,  Titus. 

Life  of  John  Leland  .  .  .  See  under  Burton,  Edward. 

Life  of  Thomas  Linacre.  See  under  Johnson,  J.  N. 

Life  of  Reginald  Pole.  See  under  Haile,  Martin. 

Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  Wolsey.  See  under  Cavendish,  G. 

Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  See  under  Fiddes,  Richard. 

Lily,  George,  his  Virorum  aliquot  in  Britannia  .  .  .  Elogia  quoted  or  cited,  11, 
11  n.,  12,  12  n.,  33,  33  n.,  34,  38,  38  n.,  39  n.,  43,  96,  96  n.,  101,  101  n.,  102, 
113  n.,  124,  124  n.,  129  n.,  136,  136  n.,  139,  140,  145  n.,  146,  146  n.,  159,  160, 
160  n.,  165,  166,  167,  167  n.,  169  n.,  172,  172  n.,  173,  174,  175,  175  n.,  176,  176  n. 
His  Anglorum  Regum  Chronicon  referred  to,  12  n. 

Lily,  William,  his  career,  33  f. ;  instructs  L.,  39,  40,  91;  his  intimacy  with  other 
humanists,  41;  a  teacher  of  Clement,  93;  mentioned,  9,  n,  41  n.,  97. 

Linacre,  Thomas,  Erasmus’  opinion  of,  7;  his  career,  8  f. ;  his  Latin  version  of 
Proclus’  Sphere,  published,  9,  9  n.,  L.’s  lectures  on,  10,  96  f.;  his  intimacy  with 
other  humanists,  41 ;  his  De  sanitate  tuenda  and  Methodus  Medendi,  from  Galen, 
aided  by  Bude  and  L.,  59-63,  64,  65,  68,  71,  179,  182,  296,  297.  Letter  to  from 
Oxford  Univ.,  96  f.;  the  executor  of  Grocyn’s  will,  98;  a  teacher  of  Pole,  112; 
his  will,  125  n.  Other  mention:  5,  5  n.,  6,  7  n.,  41  n.,  114,  175,  183,  316. 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  9. 

Lives  of  Jehan  Vitrier  .  .  .  and  John  Colet.  See  under  Erasmus,  Works. 

Livius,  Titus,  his  Life  of  Henry  V,  191  n. 

Lombards,  College  of,  references  to  in  L.’s  letters,  66,  67,  67  n.,  297,  2Q8. 

London,  birthplace  of  L.,  1,  12,  306;  Tower  of,  3;  Great  Fire  of,  13  n.,  21  n.;  as  a 
center  of  humanism,  40,  49;  L.  a  teacher  in,  121,  124-6;  L.’s  last  years  in,  144-6; 
publication  of  L.’s  works  in,  157-9,  164-8,  199,  233.  Other  mention:  13,  15,  17, 
et  passim. 

London  Churches  before  the  Great  Fire.  See  under  Jenkinson,  W. 

London  Museum,  165. 

Longolius,  C.,  an  imitator  of  Cicero,  318,  328  n. 

Loriti,  Henry,  of  Glarus,  107,  317. 
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Louis  XII,  297. 

Louvain,  L.’s  stay  in  during  the  Erasmus-Lee  controversy,  71  f.,  74-6,  79,  79  n.,  82, 
84,  102,  179,  302;  Winter’s  studies  in,  105-7,  no,  110  n.;  mentioned,  57,  63,  64, 
310,  311,  312. 

Lovell,  Sir  Thomas,  23. 

Lowe,  Dr.  C.  G.,  204. 

Lowndes,  W.  T.,  his  Bibliographers’  Manual  of  Eng.  Lit.  referred  to,  164. 
Lubbyshed,  Mrs.  See  Lupset,  Alice. 

Lubsed,  Thomas.  See  Lupset,  Thomas,  the  elder. 

Lucan,  88. 

Lucian,  88. 

Ludgate,  116,  145  n. 

Ludlow,  Princess  Mary’s  stay  at,  131,  161. 

Luis  Vives.  See  under  Watson,  F. 

Luke,  Saint,  Gospel  according  to,  212  n.,  213  n.,  244,  249  n. 

Lumby,  J.  R.,  24. 

Lupehet,  de,  family  of,  14  n. 

Lupeyate,  family  of,  14  n. 

Lupezate,  atte,  family  of,  14. 

Luppesheved,  family  of,  14. 

Luppesheved,  district  of,  in  Yorkshire,  14. 

Lupsede,  Robert,  14. 

Lupset,  Alice,  mother  of  the  humanist,  her  will,  12,  13,  15  n.,  20  n.,  160  n.;  a  bene¬ 
ficiary  under  her  husband’s  will,  19  n.,  20,  105  n.;  her  last  years,  21  ff . ;  her 
friendship  with  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  22  n.,  161 ;  her  acquaintance  with 
Erasmus,  37,  64;  L.’s  death  at  her  house,  145,  145  n. ;  mentioned,  12  n.,  19. 
Lupset,  Denyse,  grandmother  of  the  humanist,  15,  15  n. 

Lupset,  John,  grandfather  of  the  humanist,  15,  15  n. 

Lupset,  Thomas,  the  elder,  his  will,  12,  13,  15  n.,  19  n.,  20,  105  n.;  his  career  as 
goldsmith,  15-20;  his  burial,  20,  20  n.;  acquaintance  with  Erasmus,  37,  64;  men¬ 
tioned,  21  n.,  160  n. 

Lupset,  Thomas,  the  younger, 

Life: 

Social  and  political  background  of  his  career,  1-10,  23  f.;  date  and  place  of  his 
birth,  11-3;  his  ancestry,  13-5;  life  and  character  of  his  father,  Thomas  Lupset 
the  elder  ( q.v .),  15-20;  his  mother,  Alice  Lupset  ( q.v .),  21-3. 

Early  years:  a  member  of  the  household  of  Colet  (q.v.),  25  ff.;  a  student  under 
William  Lily  (q.v.),  39-41;  perhaps  referred  to  as  “Gaspar”  in  Erasmus’  Pietas 
Puerilis,  34  f.,  39;  details  of  his  friendship  with  Colet,  35-41. 

At  Cambridge:  evidence  as  to  his  stay  at  Cambridge  (q.v.),  43;  aids  Erasmus’ 
scholarly  labors,  44  f.,  48-51;  revolts  from  Cambridge  scholasticism,  45  f.,  48- 
51;  reasons  for  his  early  preference  of  Cambridge  to  Oxford,  46-8;  leaves  Cam¬ 
bridge,  50  f. 

1516:  in  London,  June,  1516,  and  letters  ( 1 51 6-7 )  concerning  his  “betrayal”  of 
Erasmus’  Julius  Exclusus  and  return  of  certain  MSS.  to  Erasmus  through 
More,  S3-7;  dines  at  Magdalen  College  (q.v.),  Oxford  (Dec.  31,  1516),  58. 

1 51 7-9 :  a  student  at  Paris,  supervising  the  printing  of  two  trans.  by  Linacre 
(q.v.)  from  Galen  (q.v.),  and  the  second  ed.  of  the  Utopia  of  More  (q.v.), 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Bude  (q.v.),  59-69;  a  letter  to  Pace  (q.v.),  65  ff. 
1519-20:  his  visit  to  Louvain  on  returning  to  England,  and  his  defense  of 
Erasmus  against  Edward  Lee  (q.v.)—  the  Epistolae  aliquot  eruditorum  .  .  . 
(q.v.,  under  Works,  B,  I),  71-84;  mentioned  in  Colet’s  will,  84  f. ;  possibly  the 
author  of  inscription  on  Colet’s  monument,  85  f. 
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At  Oxford:  in  Corpus  Christi  College  ( q.v .)  as  student  and  lecturer,  87-103; 
question  as  to  his  first  degree,  90-2 ;  nature  of  the  Chair  of  Humanity,  held  by 
L.,  92-4;  his  successful  career  as  teacher,  94-7;  becomes  M.A.,  98-100;  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  leaving  Oxford,  101-3. 

1523-6:  at  Padua,  a  member  of  the  household  of  Pole  (q.v.),  and  probably 
tutor  of  Winter  (q.v.),  105-16;  his  intimacy  with  Pace  (q.v.),  116  f.;  at  Venice, 
aiding  the  Aldine  Galen  (1525),  117  f.;  his  part  in  the  projected  printing  of 
Erasmus’  Adagia,  118  f. ;  makes  two  visits  to  Paris,  the  latter  when  returning 
from  Italy,  119,  120. 

Last  years:  in  England,  121  ff. ;  praised  by  Leland,  121-3;  a  teacher  in  Lon¬ 
don,  124-6;  in  France  with  Winter  (q.v.),  126-30;  in  England,  employed  at 
the  More  and  writing  A  treatise  of  Charitie  and  An  exhortacion  to  young  men 
(qq.v.,  under  Works,  A,  I  and  II),  130-6;  in  Paris  with  Pole  (q.v.),  writing 
A  compendious  treatise  ...  of  dieyng  well  (q.v.,  under  Works,  A,  III),  136- 
44;  his  death  in  London  (Dec.,  1530),  144-6. 

Dialogue  between  Pole  and  Lupset,  written  (late  1534?)  by  Starkey  (q.v.), 
147  ff.;  L.’s  character  as  presented  in,  154-6. 

Evidence  as  to  his  authorship  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him,  159-63,  165,  166, 
168,  170,  171  f.,  172  f. 

Conclusion:  the  man,  175-83;  the  significance  of  his  works,  especially  as  to 
style,  183-97. 

Appendix:  the  language,  diction,  etc.,  of  An  exhortacion  to  young  men,  323-8. 

Works: 

Bibliography  and  canon,  157-74. 

A.  Works  which  appear  in  the  two  collected  editions : 

I.  A  treatise  of  charitie,  criticism  and  summary  of,  131-3;  bibliographical 
discussion  of,  158  f. ;  evidence  of  L.’s  authorship  of,  159-63;  text  of, 
with  facsimile  title-page  and  note,  205-31;  mentioned,  173,  175  n., 
183  n.,  192  n. 

II.  An  exhortacion  to  young  men,  perswadyng  them  to  walke  in  the  pathe 
waie  that  leadeth  to  honestee  and  goodnes,  composition  of,  etc.,  124-6, 
126  n.,  130,  131 ;  criticism  and  summary  of,  134-6;  thought  and  style 
of  compared  with  that  of  A  treatise  of  charitie,  161-3;  bibliographical 
discussion  of,  163-5;  evidence  for  L.’s  authorship  of,  165;  as  illustra¬ 
tive  of  L.’s  style,  183-5,  192,  196,  197,  323-8;  text  of,  with  facsimile 
title-page  and  note,  233-62;  quoted,  133  ff.,  181 ;  mentioned,  158,  166, 
167  n.,  170,  173,  264. 

III.  A  compendious  treatise,  teachyng  the  waie  of  dieyng  well,  composition 
of,  138,  139  f. ;  literary  and  artistic  skill  shown  in,  140-4;  thought  and 
style  of  compared  with  that  of  A  treatise  of  charitie,  161-3;  biblio¬ 
graphical  discussion  of,  165  f. ;  evidence  of  L.’s  authorship  of,  166;  text 
of,  with  facsimile  title-page  and  note,  263-go;  mentioned,  158,  173,  192. 

IV.  A  sermon  of  Chrysostome,  that,  No  man  is  hurte  but  of  hym  selfe, 
bibliographical  discussion  of,  166;  evidence  that  L.  was  translator  of, 
166  f.;  mentioned,  124  n.,  158,  168  n.,  173. 

V.  A  swete  sermon  of  .S.  Cyprian  of  the  mortalitee  of  man,  omitted  in  the 
lists  of  Lily  and  Braynewode,  160;  bibliographical  discussion  of,  167; 
evidence  that  Elyot  (q.v.)  and  not  L.  was  translator,  168;  mentioned, 
1S8,  174- 

VI.  The  rides  of  a  Christian  lyfe  made  by  John  Picus  the  elder  Erie  of 
Mirandola,  omitted  in  the  lists  of  Lily  and  Braynewode,  160;  biblio¬ 
graphical  discussion  of,  167;  evidence  that  Elyot  (q.v.)  and  not  L.  was 
translator,  168;  mentioned,  158,  174. 
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VII.  Gathered  counsels  out  of  Saynt  Isidore,  bibliographical  discussion  of, 
168,  174;  evidence  that  L.  probably  did  not  translate,  168  f. ;  mentioned, 
158,  167  n.,  173. 

B.  Other  extant  writings  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  may  be,  either  all 
or  in  part,  by  Lupset: 

I.  Three  letters  in  Epistolae  aliquot  eruditorum  .  .  .,  published,  78-84; 
bibliographical  discussion  of,  169;  text  of,  with  facsimile  title-page,  299- 
312;  mentioned,  49  n.,  71,  87,  97,  98,  173,  203,  293. 

a.  To  Edward  Lee  (Ep.  4).  Oxford.  30  March  (1520).  Text,  300-2. 
Quoted,  78  ff. ;  referred  to,  71,  75,  178  n.,  182,  182  n. 

b.  To  Thomas  Paynell  (Ep.  5)-  Oxford.  31  March  (1520).  Text,  303  f. 
Quoted,  75,  76,  82  f. ;  referred  to,  72  n. 

c.  To  William  Nesen  (Ep.  6).  Oxford.  1  April  (1520).  Text,  305-12. 
Quoted,  79,  80,  83,  84;  referred  to,  49  n.,  67  n.,  71  n.,  72  n.,  77  n.,  78, 
178  n. 

II.  An  English  version  of  Colet’s  “Sermon  to  Convocation” :  bibliographi¬ 
cal  discussion  and  evidence  that  L.  was  probable  translator  of,  169  f. ; 
mentioned,  173. 

III.  An  English  translation  of  Xenophon’s  Oeconomia,  aiding  Gentian 
Hervet  ( q.v .),  under  whose  name  it  appeared;  bibliographical  discussion, 
179;  evidence  as  to  L.’s  share  in  the  translation,  170-2;  mentioned,  173. 

C.  Non-extant  works  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  Lupset  may  have  writ¬ 
ten  : 

I.  A  dialogue  mentioned  by  George  Lily:  discussed,  172  f.,  181  n. 

II.  A  proposed  translation  of  the  comment  of  Simplicius  on  Epictetus’ 
Enchiridion:  discussed,  173,  174. 

D.  Letters. 

Ep.  1.  To  Erasmus.  London.  28  June  (1516).  English  trans.  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of,  53  ff.,  57;  text  of,  295. 

Ep.  2.  To  Erasmus.  Paris.  15  September  (1517).  English  trans.,  in  part, 
and  significance  of,  56  ff.,  64;  text  of,  29b  f. ;  quoted,  90  n.,  91  n.;  re¬ 
ferred  to,  49,  67,  178,  179. 

Ep.  3.  To  Richard  Pace.  Paris.  12  November  (1518).  English  trans.  of, 
65  f.;  text  of,  297  f.;  referred  to,  117  n.,  178  n. 

Epp.  4,  5,  and  6.  See  above,  B,  I. 

Ep.  7.  To  Erasmus.  Constance.  21  April  (1523).  Quoted,  105,  107  f.;  text 
of,  312  f. ;  referred  to,  49  n.,  107. 

Ep.  8.  To  John  Botzheim.  Innsbruck.  27  April  (1523).  Text  of,  313  f. ; 
referred  to,  105  n.,  108. 

Ep.  9.  To  Erasmus.  Padua.  23  August,  1525.  Text  of,  314-8;  quoted, 
116  n. ;  referred  to,  49  n.,  107,  m  ff.,  177,  178  n. 

Ep.  10.  To  Thomas  Wolsey.  Paris.  4  March  (1528).  Text  of,  318  f. ;  dis¬ 
cussed,  128,  129;  referred  to,  124  n.,  178  n. 

Ep.  11.  To  Thomas  Wolsey.  Paris.  6  March  (1528).  Text  of,  320  f. ;  re¬ 
ferred  to,  178  n. 

Ep.  12.  To  Thomas  Wolsey.  Paris.  28  April  (1528).  Text  of,  321;  dis¬ 
cussed,  128. 

Lupset,  William,  20  n. 

Lupset,  district  of,  in  Yorkshire,  13,  13  n. 

Lupton,  J.  H.,  his  Life  of  Colet  quoted  or  referred  to,  25  n.,  26  n.,  29  n.,  30,  30  n., 
31  n.,  32  n.,  33  n.,  35  n.,  36  n.,  37,  37  n.,  38  n.,  41  n.,  85,  85  n.,  86,  86  n.,  101, 
101  n.,  170  n.,  171  n.,  177  n. 

His  Influence  of  Dean  Colet  upon  the  Reformation  of  the  English  Church,  25  n., 
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26  n.;  his  ed.  of  More’s  Utopia,  62  n.,  63  n.,  64,  64  n.  Other  mention:  39  n., 
48  n.,  65  n. 

Lupyate,  family  of,  14  n. 

Luther,  Martin,  194. 

Lutton,  Edmund,  35. 

Lypsius,  Martin,  72. 

Lypzate,  Philip,  14  n. 

Lyte,  H.  C.  ML,  his  Hist,  of  the  Univ.  of  Oxford  cited,  6  n.,  28  n.,  67  n.,  94,  95, 
95  n.,  99  n.,  100  n.,  102  n. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  192. 

McDonnell,  M.  F.  J.,  his  Hist,  of  St.  Paul’s  School  cited,  32  n.,  33  n.,  37  n.,  58  n. 
Machiavelli,  N.,  28. 

Mackintosh',  Sir  James,  quoted  on  More’s  prose  style,  195. 

Macray,  W.  D.,  his  Register  of  Members  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Co-llege,  Oxford, 
cited,  58  n.,  152  n. 

Madan,  F.,  97  n.,  98,  98  n. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  L.  dines  at  in  1516,  58,  58  n.,  90  n.,  114  n.;  Pole’s  career 
at,  112,  114  n.;  mentioned,  53,  92. 

Magdalen  College.  See  under  Wilson,  H.  A. 

Maidstone,  Kent,  98. 

Mair,  G.  H.,  196  n.,  326  n. 

Mallet,  C.  E.,  his  Hist,  of  the  Univ.  of  Oxford  cited,  58  n.,  90  n.,  99  n.,  100  n. 
Malory,  Sir  Thomas,  189  n. 

Mantuan,  Baptista  S.,  30. 

Manutius,  Aldus,  9,  9  n.,  117. 

Margaret,  Princess,  of  England,  192. 

Mark,  Saint,  Gospel  according  to,  212,  212  n. 

Market  Bosworth,  1,  2,  3. 

Martin,  Thierry,  63. 

Mary,  Princess  (later  Queen)  of  England,  at  Eltham,  131,  131  n.,  161,  161  n.,  224; 
mentioned,  in. 

Mary,  Queen  of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  VII,  61,  297. 

Mason,  A.  J.,  his  Lectures  on  Colet,  Fisher,  and  More  referred  to,  28  n. 

Mason,  Rev.  H.  A.,  21  n. 

Matthew,  Saint,  Gospel  according  to,  82,  208  n.,  212,  212  n.,  213,  213  n.,  220,  228, 
244,  249  n.,  250,  304,  309. 

Matthew,  F.  D.,  188  n. 

Maunderville,  Sir  John,  Voiage  and  Travayle  of.  See  Voiage  and  Travayle  of,  etc. 
Maximilian,  Emperor,  108  n. 

Mayor,  J.  E.  B.,  192  n. 

Medmenham,  Bucks.,  153  n.,  173. 

Meghen,  Peter,  messenger  of  Erasmus,  38,  53,  53  n.,  293. 

“Memoir  of  William  Grocyn.”  See  under  Burrows,  M. 

Memorials  of  Beverley  Minster,  etc.  See  under  Leach,  A.  F. 

Merchant  Taylors,  Company  of,  125. 

Mercula.  See  Merula,  L.  C. 

Merton  College,  Oxford,  98,  98  n. 

Merton  Muniments,  98  n. 

Merula,  George,  306. 

Merula,  L.  C.,  141,  263. 

Methodus  Medendi.  See  under  Galen. 

Milman,  H.  H.,  his  Annals  of  S.  Paul’s  Cathedral  cited,  25  n.,  45  n. 
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Milton,  John,  13  n. 

Minories,  the,  21. 

Mirandola,  Pico  della.  See  Pico  della  Mirandola. 

Mirandola:  his  Life,  etc.,  tr.  Sir  Thomas  More,  ed.  J.  M.  Rigg,  195  n. 

Mirk,  John,  prose  style  of  as  shown  in  his  Festial,  188,  188  n.,  189. 

Montague,  Henry  Pole,  Lord,  executed,  172. 

Montpellier,  65. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  Erasmus’  opinion  of,  7;  his  career,  8  f. ;  typical  of  English 
humanism,  28;  praises  Fisher,  28  f.;  referred  to  in  Erasmus’  Uxor,  34;  his  inti¬ 
macy  with  other  humanists,  41 ;  his  correspondence  with  Erasmus  about  MSS. 
formerly  in  L.’s  hands,  53  ff. ;  mentioned  in  L.’s  letters,  53,  56,  64,  295,  296,  297, 
312;  his  Utopia,  printing  of  2nd  ed.  of  supervised  by  L.,  59,  63-5,  69,  179,  297, 
Lupton’s  ed.  of,  62  n.,  63  n.,  64,  64  n.,  mentioned,  8,  134,  182;  expected  by  L.  in 
Paris,  66,  297;  summary  of  his  early  relations  with  L.,  68  f. 

Contributes  to  Epistolae  aliquot  eruditorum,  78;  helps  establish  humanism  at 
Oxford,  89;  praises  L.  as  teacher,  93,  94,  96,  176,  177;  attitude  on  Tyndale’s  New 
Testament,  132,  161 ;  his  prose  style,  as  shown  in  his  Dialogue,  etc.,  184  n.,  194, 
196,  and  in  his  life  of  Mirandola  (trans.),  194  f.,  contrasted  with  that  of  L., 
194-7,  326.  Other  mention:  25,  28  n.,  29  n.,  40,  41  n.,  43,  46,  48,  49,  74,  76,  77, 
97,  179- 

More,  the,  Wolsey’s  palace  in  Hertfordshire,  L.’s  stay  at,  130,  131,  133  f.,  136,  262 
(see  also  233). 

Moriae  Encomium.  See  under  Erasmus,  Works. 

“Mornynge  remembraunce  had  at  the  moneth  mynde  of  the  noble  Princess  Mar- 
garete  ...”  See  under  Fisher,  John. 

Morton,  Cardinal  John,  13,  24,  40. 

Mountjoy.  See  under  Blount,  William,  4th  Lord  Mountjoy. 

Mullinger,  J.  B.,  his  Univ.  of  Cambridge  cited,  6  n.,  27  n.,  33  n.,  44  n.,  47  n.,  50  n. 

Munimenta  Academica,  ed.  by  H.  Anstey,  6  n.,  90  n.,  91  n.,  99  n.,  101  n. 

Nash,  P.  G.,  his  Hist,  of  St.  Alphage,  etc.,  cited,  20  n. 

Nesen,  William,  text  and  discussion  of  L.’s  letter  to  in  Epist.  aliq.  erud.,  71,  71  n., 
74,  78-80,  83,  84,  169,  305-12- 

Netherlands,  102,  107. 

Newberry  Library,  158. 

New  College,  Oxford,  3  n.,  9,  100,  100  n. 

Newcourt,  Richard,  his  Repertorium,  116  n.,  143  n. 

Newman,  Thomas,  20  n. 

New  Testament,  Colet’s  attitude  toward,  26,  31;  Erasmus’  ed.  of,  44,  47,  48,  68, 
72-84,  182,  293,  300-12;  Tyndale’s  trans.  of,  132,  133,  161,  226;  L.  stresses  value 
of,  136,  180,  244;  mentioned,  28.  See  also  under  SS.  Paul,  John,  etc. 

Nichols,  F.  M.,  his  Epistles  of  Erasmus  from  his  Earliest  Letters  to  his  Fifty-third 
Year  referred  to,  as  “Nichols,”  7  n.,  26  n.,  41  n.,  43,  45  n.,  46  n.,  30,  50  n.,  33  n., 
54  n.,  55  n.,  36  n.,  57  n.,  59  n.,  60  n.,  63  n.,  64,  64  n. 

Nichols,  J.  G.,  13  n. 

Nicholson,  W.  B.,  143  n. 

Nicolas,  N.  H.,  139  n. 

Nielson,  O.  A.,  14  n. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  14  n. 

Norwich,  33,  38,  40,  187  n. 

Notes  and  Queries,  39  n.,  58  n. 

Novum  Repertorium  Eccles.  Paroch.  Lond.  See  under  Newcourt,  Richard. 
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Obedience  of  a  Christen  man,  The.  See  under  Tyndale,  William. 

Odoardus,  aids  Aldine  Galen,  118. 

Odyngton,  Thomas.  See  Woodyngton,  Thomas. 

Oecolampadius,  Joannes,  trans.  by  criticized,  120,  120  n. 

Oeconomia.  See  under  Xenophon. 

On  the  preservation  of  health  ( De  sanitate  tuenda) .  See  under  Galen. 

Opizo,  Joannes  Baptista,  aids  Aldine  Galen,  118;  mentioned  by  L.,  317. 

Opus  Epistolarum  Erasmi  (1529),  50  n. 

Origen,  186  n. 

Original  Letters.  See  under  Ellis,  H. 

Orleans,  68,  97,  171. 

Osier,  W.,  his  Thomas  Linacre  cited,  9  n.,  59  n.,  60  n.,  65  n. 

Ovid,  88. 

Oxford,  University  of,  growth  of  humanism  in,  6;  Colet’s  lectures  at,  25  f. ;  reasons 
for  L.’s  early  neglect  of,  46  f. ;  L.  dines  at,  58,  58  n.,  90  n.,  114  n.;  Lee’s  connec¬ 
tion  with,  72,  81;  Fox’s  establishment  of  humanism  in,  87-9,  182;  question  as  to 
L.’s  first  degree  from,  90-2;  Wolsey  lectureships  at,  92  f. ;  Clement’s  career  at  as 
lecturer,  93-6;  L.  made  Reader  of  Humanity  at,  94-8,  175,  176;  L.’s  supplicat  to 
for  the  M.A.,  43,  50  n.,  67  n.,  98-100,  179;  L.’s  departure  from,  succeeded  by 
Vives,  iox-3;  Pole’s  connection  with,  112,  114  n.;  Starkey’s  studies  at,  147,  147  n. 
Other  mention:  5  n.,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13  n.,  22,  32,  33,  40,  49,  53,  82,  84,  100,  100  n., 
109,  122,  300,  301,  303,  304,  305,  312. 

Oxford  Hist.  Soc.,  5  n.,  48  n.,  58  n.,  97  n.,  98  n. 

Oxford  Reformers  of  14(18.  See  under  Seebohm,  F. 

Pace,  Richard,  L.  probably  not  secretary  to,  53  n.,  67,  117,  117  n.;  his  career,  and 
publication  of  his  De  fructu  qui  ex  doctrina  percipitur,  65  n.,  66  n.;  L.’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  correspondence  with,  65-8,  116,  116  n.,  117,  297  f.;  helps  establish 
humanism  at  Oxford,  89;  his  friendship  with  Pole,  112,  113;  mentioned,  24  n., 
29  n.,  40,  59,  74,  105,  109  n.,  no,  312,  313,  316,  317. 

Padua,  L.’s  stay  in,  with  Pole,  105  f.,  109  ff.,  114-6,  119,  124,  314,  317;  Winter’s 
residence  in,  106  n.,  107;  mentioned,  59,  65  n.,  103,  118,  138,  147,  151,  167  n. 

Painters’  Hall,  15. 

Pandects,  61. 

Paraphrase  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  See  under  Erasmus,  Works. 

Paris,  L.’s  early  studies  at,  43,  59-69,  71,  90,  91,  98,  109;  L.’s  two  visits  to  in  1523- 
6,  105,  106,  119,  120;  his  stay  in  as  guardian  of  Winter,  121,  124,  124  n.,  125, 
125  n.,  126-30;  his  visit  to,  approaching  Pole  on  behalf  of  Henry  VIII,  121, 
136-9,  153,  166;  his  letters  from,  296,  297,  318,  320,  321.  Mentioned:  56,  66  n., 
68,  68  n.,  76,  78,  79,  82,  90  n.,  91  n.,  94,  98,  101,  122,  140  n.,  178. 

Paris,  University  of,  43,  67,  67  n.,  71,  90,  91,  98;  supports  legality  of  Henry’s 
divorce,  138,  139,  153. 

Parish  Registers  of  England,  The.  See  under  Cox,  J.  C. 

Parker,  Miss  E.  G.,  58  n. 

Parliament,  the,  of  England,  1,  148,  153. 

Parmeno,  in  Terence’s  Hecyra,  53,  295. 

Parr,  Queen  Katherine,  157  n. 

Paston  Letters,  The.  See  under  Gairdner,  J. 

Paul,  Saint,  Colet’s  lectures  on  and  imitation  of,  9,  25  f.,  29  f.,  85,  86;  quoted  by 
L.,  132,  132  n.,  229,  231,  310;  L.’s  admiration  for,  141,  266,  282,  286. 

Paul  IV,  Pope,  his  hatred  of  Pole,  in. 

“Pauline,  An  Old,”  article  by  on  L.  in  Gentleman’s  Mag.,  53  n.,  116  n.,  159,  164, 

165. 
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Pavia,  siege  of,  117. 

Paynell,  Thomas,  text  and  discussion  of  L.’s  letter  to  in  Epist.  aliq.  erud.,  75,  78, 
81-3,  169,  303  f. 

Pecock,  Reginald,  prose  style  of  as  shown  in  his  Donet,  189,  189  n.,  190;  his 
Folewer  to  the  Donet,  189  n. 

Pelican  Record,  The,  101  n. 

Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  L.’s  attendance  at,  43,  46-8,  48  n. 

Penlock,  L.,  113  n. 

Perry,  G.  G.,  187  n. 

Persius,  88. 

Peter,  Saint,  in  Erasmus’  Julius  Exclusus,  54  f. ;  admired  by  L.,  141,  266. 

Philip,  Francis,  death  of  described  by  L.,  142,  270  f. 

Philippics.  See  under  Cicero,  M.  T. 

Phillips,  T.,  his  Hist,  of  the  Life  of  Reg.  Pole  cited,  no  n.,  115  n. 

Philostratus,  88. 

Phrysius  (Deiotarus),  Zacharias,  quoted,  21  n.,  145  n. 

Phrysius.  See  Hermann,  Haio. 

Pico  della  Mirandola,  Giovanni,  27,  194,  195,  195  n.  See  also  Rules  .  .  .  made  by 
John  Picus  the  elder  Erie  of  Mirandula,  under  Elyot,  Sir  Thomas. 

Pico,  Giovanni  Francesco,  194,  195,  195  n. 

Pietas  Puerilis.  See  under  Erasmus,  Works. 

Pietri  Bembi  .  .  .  Epist.  .  .  . ,  112  n. 

Pindar,  89. 

Place-Names  of  S.W.  Yorkshire.  See  under  Goodall,  Armitage. 

Plaisted,  A.  H.,  his  Manor  and  Parish  Records  of  Medmenham,  Bucks.,  153  n. 

Plantagenet,  Margaret.  See  under  Salisbury,  Margaret,  Countess  of. 

Plato,  Pole’s  study  of,  113,  316;  influence  of  in  L.’s  writings,  135,  135  n.;  his  De  re 
publica  recommended  by  L.,  136,  245;  other  mention  by  L.,  254.  Referred  to: 
7,  37,  68  n.,  89. 

Plautus,  88. 

Pliny,  the  elder,  88,  123. 

Plomer,  H.  R.,  his  Short  Hist,  of  Eng.  Printing  ( 1476-1896 )  referred  to,  157  n. 

Plummer,  C.,  190  n. 

Plutarch,  89. 

Pocock,  N.,  Records  of  the  Reformation,  ed.  by,  cited,  128,  139  n.,  293,  318. 

Pole,  Arthur,  171. 

Pole,  Geoffrey,  171. 

Pole,  Henry,  Lord  Montague.  See  Montague,  Lord. 

Pole,  Lady  Margaret.  See  Salisbury,  Margaret,  Countess  of. 

Pole,  Reginald,  joined  in  Padua  by  L.  and  Winter,  106,  107,  109  f. ;  career  and 
character,  110-3,  172;  details  of  his  life  with  L.  in  Padua,  113-5,  124;  significance 
of  his  friendship  with  L.,  115  f.,  176,  177,  178;  his  Pro  Eccles.  Unitatis  Defen- 
sione,  115  n.,  138  n.,  148  f. ;  leaves  Italy,  accompanied  by  L.,  119  f.  In  Paris, 
approached  by  L.  on  behalf  of  Henry  VIII,  no,  121,  137-40,  140  n.;  his  part  in 
Starkey’s  Dialogue,  in,  113,  114,  121,  137,  149-56;  returns  to  England,  144;  his 
financial  status,  etc.,  mentioned  by  L.,  140  n.,  288  f . ;  letter  to  from  Erasmus  on 
L.’s  death,  145;  Starkey  tries  to  gain  his  support  for  Henry’s  divorce,  147-9; 
“such  a  master”  to  Walker,  290.  Other  mention:  11  n.,  22  n.,  84,  103  n.,  105, 
105  n.,  109  n.,  116  n.,  145  n.,  161,  166,  167  n.,  171,  179,  316,  317. 

Pole,  Sir  Richard,  112. 

Politics.  See  under  Aristotle. 

Poliziano  (Politian),  Angelo,  27,  88,  136,  261,  306. 
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Pollard,  A.  F.,  his  Reign  of  Henry  VII,  etc.,  cited,  2  n.,  3  n.,  4  n.;  his  Henry  VIII 
cited,  2  n. 

Pollard,  A.  W.,  Fifteenth  Century  Prose  and  Verse,  ed.  by,  referred  to,  186  n. 
Pollard,  A.  W.,  and  Redgrave,  G.  R.,  their  Short-title  Catalogue  ...  of  English 
Books  ( 1475-1640 )  referred  to,  174. 

Polychronicon.  See  under  Higden,  Ranulph. 

Poole,  R.  L.,  12  n. 

Poynings,  Sir  Edward,  23. 

Princeton  University  Library,  157. 

Principum,  ac  Illust.  aliq.  et  Enid,  in  Anglia  Virorum,  Encomia  .  .  .  See  Encomia 
under  Leland,  John. 

Printers,  Stationers,  and  Bookbinders  of  Westminster  and  London  from  1476  to 
1535 .  See  under  Duff,  E.  G. 

Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII,  The,  139  n. 

Proba,  30. 

Proclus,  Diadochus,  Sphere  of,  trans.  by  Linacre,  9,  9  n.;  L.’s  lectures  on,  10,  96  f. 
Pro  Eccles.  Unitatis  Defensione.  See  under  Pole,  Reginald. 

Prudentius,  30. 

Public  Record  Office,  137,  149,  293. 

Puebla,  Dr.  de.  See  De  Puebla,  Dr. 

Puttenham,  R.,  his  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  327  n. 

Pynson,  Richard,  printer,  169. 

Quaritch,  B.,  143  n. 

Queen  hithe,  15. 

Queens’  College,  Cambridge,  47. 

Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  13  n. 

Questio.  tusc.  See  Tusculanae  disputationes  under  Cicero,  M.  T. 

Quintilian,  his  Institutio  Oratoria,  88. 

Raphael,  197,  251. 

Rashdall,  H.,  his  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  cited,  90  n.,  99,  99  n. 
Records  of  the  Reformation.  See  under  Pocock,  N. 

Redgrave,  G.  R.  See  under  Pollard,  A.  W.,  and  Redgrave,  G.  R. 

Redstone,  Miss  L.  J.,  20  n. 

Reed,  A.  W.,  his  Early  Tudor  Drama  cited,  172  n. 

Reginald  Pole.  See  under  Lee,  F.  G. 

Register  of  Magdalen  College  .  .  .  Oxford.  See  under  Bloxam,  J.  R. 

Register  of  Members  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  See  under  Macray, 
W.  D. 

Registers  of  St.  Mildred  Bread  Street,  13  n. 

Reg.  of  ..  .  Univ.  of  Oxford.  See  under  Boase,  C.  W. 

Registrant  Thome  Wolsey,  145  n. 

Reich,  M.,  his  Erasmus  von  Rotterdam,  etc.,  cited,  43,  45  n. 

Reign  of  Henry  VII  .  .  .  See  under  Pollard,  A.  F. 

Reign  of  Henry  VIII  .  .  .  See  under  Brewer,  J.  S. 

Renaissance  in  Italy,  The.  See  under  Symonds,  J.  A. 

Renascence  Portraits.  See  under  Van  Dyke,  P. 

Renouard,  A.,  his  Annales  de  Vimprimerie  des  Aide  cited,  117  n. 

Repertoire  ...  de  la  Correspondance  de  Guillaume  Bade.  See  under  Delaruelle,  L. 
Repertorium  .  .  .  See  under  Newcourt,  Richard. 

Revelations  of  Divine  Love  .  .  .  See  under  Juliana  of  Norwich. 

Revett,  Will,  145  n. 
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Rhenanus,  Beatus,  107,  317. 

Rhodes,  33. 

Richard  III,  1,  2. 

Riche,  Richard,  20  n. 

Rickmeresworth,  Hertfordshire,  130  n. 

Rigg,  J-  M  >  i9S  n. 

Rightwise,  John,  36  n.,  126  n. 

Rise  of  English  Literary  Prose,  The.  See  under  Krapp,  Dr.  G.  P. 

Roberts,  E.  S.,  43  n. 

Roberts,  Thomas,  19,  20  n. 

Rochester,  46. 

Roffensis.  See  under  Fisher,  John. 

Rogerii  Aschamii  Epistolarum  .  .  .,  81  n. 

Rolle,  Richard,  de  Hampole,  prose  style  of,  186  f.,  187  n. 

Rome,  mentioned,  11  n.,  28,  33,  54,  55,  66  n.,  68,  106,  106  n.,  118,  119,  128. 

Rome,  Church  of,  attacked  by  Erasmus  in  his  Julius  Exclusus,  54  f. ;  Pole’s  efforts 
to  strengthen,  hi,  115  n.,  172;  attacks  on  by  Henry  VIII  ( q.v .),  147  ff . ;  men¬ 
tioned,  66  n.,  74,  150,  155,  192,  234. 

Roseus,  aids  Aldine  Galen,  118. 

Rotterdam,  45  n.,  50  n.,  313,  318. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians,  22. 

Royal  Exchange,  22. 

Royal  Hist.  Soc.  Trans.,  19  n. 

Rube,  Guillaume,  publisher,  60,  61. 

Rufinus,  306. 

Rules  of  a  Christian  lyfe  made  by  John  Picus  the  elder  Erie  of  Mirandula. 

See  under  Elyot,  Sir  Thomas. 

Ruscombe,  Hants,  145. 

Russell,  Sir  John,  writes  to  Wolsey  of  Winter,  127,  128  n. 

Ryght  fruitfull  monicion  concernynge  the  order  of  a  good  christen  mannes  lyfe. 
.  .  .  See  under  Colet,  John. 

St.  Alphage’s  Church,  Cripplegate,  12,  20,  20  n.,  21  n.,  145. 

St.  Catherine’s  College,  Cambridge,  48  n. 

St.  Faith’s  Parish,  125,  126,  126  n. 

St.  Foster’s  Parish.  See  St.  Vedast’s. 

St.  John,  Edith,  112. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Fisher’s  statutes  for,  47;  mentioned,  28,  47  n.,  48  n. 
St.  Laurence’s  Parish,  Jewry,  21,  21  n.,  22  n. 

St.  Margaret’s  Chapel,  Norwich,  granted  to  L.,  35. 

St.  Martin’s  Parish,  Ludgate,  116,  145  n. 

St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  near  York,  103. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  London,  35  n. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Oxford,  99. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  See  Magdalen  College. 

St.  Mildred’s  Parish,  Bread  Street,  remembered  in  wills  of  L.’s  parents,  12,  13, 
21  n.;  mentioned,  15,  19. 

St.  Nicholas’  Chapel,  Stanford-le-Hope,  Essex,  103. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Colet’s  sermon  to  convocation  at,  31,  169,  170;  monument  in 
to  Colet’s  memory,  85  f. ;  mentioned,  13  n.,  24  n.,  25,  26,  33,  35,  65  n.,  66  n., 
1S8. 

St.  Paul’s  School,  Colet’s  statutes  for,  30,  135  f. ;  foundation  of,  32  ff.,  182;  L.’s 
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probable  attendance  at,  34  ff.,  40;  mentioned,  8,  n,  36  n.,  37,  39,  45  n.,  58,  86, 
122,  126  n. 

St.  Vedast’s  Parish,  13,  13  n.,  19,  19  n.,  21  n. 

Salisbury,  145,  14s  n. 

Salisbury,  Margaret,  Countess  of,  mother  of  Reginald  Pole,  her  friendship  with 
L.’s  mother,  22  n.,  161 ;  favored  by  Henry  VIII,  112. 

Sallust,  33,  88. 

Sarmatia,  311. 

Savonarola,  Girolamo,  25,  25  n.,  27. 

Scale  of  Perfection,  The.  See  under  Hilton,  Walter. 

Schroder,  Dr.  Kurt,  37,  125  n, 

Scotland,  3. 

Scott,  I.,  her  Controversies  over  the  Imitation  of  Cicero  cited,  129  n. 

Scriptorum  Illustrium  Maioris  Brytanniae.  See  under  Bale,  John. 

Searle,  W.  G.,  14  n. 

Second  Series  of  Bibl.  Collect,  and  Notes  on  Early  English  Lit.  .  .  .  See  under 
Hazlitt,  W.  C. 

Sedulius,  30. 

Seebohm,  F.,  his  Oxford  Reformers  of  1498  cited,  26,  26  n.,  44  n.,  180,  180  n. 
Selincourt,  E.  de,  125  n. 

Selling,  William  of,  Linacre’s  teacher,  7  n. 

Seneca,  L.  Annaeus,  treatises  of  imitated  by  L.,  134;  recommended  by  L.,  136, 
136  n.,  245,  246,  254;  mentioned,  S°,  I9I- 

Sermon  of  Chrysostome,  that,  No  man  is  hurte  but  of  hym  selfe,  A.  See  Lupset, 
Thomas,  Works,  A,  IV. 

Shakespeare,  William,  136. 

Sheen,  monastery  at,  114  n. 

Short  History  of  English  Printing  (1476-1806) .  -See  under  Plomer,  H.  R. 

Short-title  Catalogue  ...  of  English  Books  (1475-1640).  See  under  Pollard, 
A.  W.,  and  Redgrave,  G.  R. 

Simplicius,  173,  174,  262. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Selections  from  his  English  Works.  See  under  Allen,  P.  S.  and 
H.  M. 

Skeat,  W.  W.,  186  n. 

Smith,  Andrew,  father  of  Christopher,  125,  125  n.,  126  n.,  177,  236. 

Smith,  Christopher,  pupil  of  L.,  124-6,  126  n.,  134,  236. 

Smith,  G.  C.  M.,  125  n.,  135  n. 

Smith,  J.  C.,  125  n. 

Smith,  P.,  his  Erasmus  quoted,  24  n. 

Socrates,  admired  by  L.,  141,  266;  mentioned,  170. 

Somerset  House,  12  n.,  126,  126  n. 

Sophocles,  89. 

Sorbonne,  the,  67,  67  n.  See  also  Paris,  University  of. 

“Spacheford,  Maister,”  126  n. 

Spain,  4,  101,  102,  117,  131,  135,  255. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  125,  125  n. 

Sphere,  The.  See  under  Proclus,  Diadochus. 

Stanford-le-Hope,  Essex,  103. 

Star  Chamber,  the,  4. 

Starkey,  Thomas,  his  career,  147  ff.;  attempts  to  gain  Pole’s  support  for  Henry’s 
divorce,  147  f. ;  disappointment  and  death,  148  f. ;  written  to  by  Harvel  on  L.’s 
death,  145;  mentioned,  137,  140  n.,  145  n. 

Dialogue  between  Pole  and  Lupset:  dedicatory  letter  of  quoted,  149  f. ;  date  of 
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composition  of,  150-2;  its  framework  of  fact,  152  f.;  its  significance,  153  f.;  L.’s 
character  as  depicted  in,  154-6,  176,  180.  Quoted  or  referred  to:  hi,  113  f.,  121, 
137,  146  n. 

Exhortation  to  Christian  Unity  and  Obedience,  mentioned,  150  n. 

Starkey’s  Life  and  Letters,  cited,  116  n.,  145  n.,  147  n.,  148  n.,  149  n.,  150  n., 
152  n. 

State  Papers  Henry  VIII,  127  n. 

Stephanus,  R.,  13  n. 

Stephen,  Saint,  218. 

Stevenson,  R.  L.,  his  Aes  triplex,  144. 

Stubbs,  W.,  his  Lectures  on  Med.  and  Mod.  Hist.,  1  n. 

Studies  in  Philology,  327  n. 

Style,  William,  his  relations  with  L.’s  father,  17  f. 

Suetonius  Tranquillus,  Gaius,  88. 

Suffolk,  Charles  Brandon,  1st  Duke  of,  130  n. 

Super  opera  Dionysii.  See  under  Colet,  John. 

Supplicacyon  for  the  beggars,  A.  See  under  Fish,  Simon. 

Surtees  Soc.,  105  n. 

Swete  sermon  of  .S.  Cyprian  of  the  mortalitee  of  man,  A.  See  under  Elyot,  Sir 
Thomas. 

Switzerland,  53  n.,  66  n.,  106. 

Symonds,  J.  A.,  his  Renaissance  in  Italy,  i  ( The  Age  of  the  Despots ),  referred  to, 
27,  27  n.,  28  n. 

Taft,  Dr.  A.  I.,  his  ed.  of  The  Apology  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Kt.  quoted,  196  n. 
Tanner,  J.  R.,  23. 

Tayler,  John,  describes  Winter’s  life  in  Paris,  126  f. 

Temperley,  G.,  her  Henry  VII  cited,  4  n. 

Terence,  33,  53,  88,  295. 

Theocritus,  89. 

Theodorus,  the  philosopher,  88,  281. 

Theophrastus,  89. 

Thomas  Linacre.  See  under  Osier,  W. 

Th.  Mori  Lucubrationes,  59  n. 

Thompson,  E.,  2  n. 

Thompson,  H.  L.,  his  Christ  Church  cited,  95  n. 

Thornes,  Yorkshire,  13. 

Thucydides,  89. 

Ticino,  the,  117. 

Times  (London),  32  n.,  33  n. 

Times  Lit.  Supp.,  referred  to,  34  n.,  159  n. 

Torresanus,  Andreas,  of  Asola,  publishes  Aldine  Galen,  117  f. 

Torresanus,  Francis,  of  Asola,  refuses  to  publish  Erasmus’  Adagia,  118  f.,  316,  317. 
Tower  Hill,  172. 

Tower  of  London,  3. 

Toye,  Robert,  his  list  of  L.’s  works,  160. 

Tractatus  de  Pseudo-freris.  See  under  Wyclif,  John. 

Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  A.  See  under  Chaucer,  Geoffrey. 

Treatise  of  charitie,  A.  See  Lupset,  Thomas,  Works,  A,  I. 

Tregaskis,  James,  164. 

Treheyron,  George,  20  n. 

Trent,  106,  106  n.,  117. 

Trevisa,  John,  prose  of,  186,  186  n. 
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Trinity  College  Library,  Cambridge,  158,  159. 

Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin,  158. 

Trinity  lane,  13  n.,  15. 

“Trojans,”  at  Oxford,  89. 

Tudor  Constitutional  Documents,  23. 

Tunstall,  Cuthbert,  his  oration  at  Greenwich  mentioned  by  L.,  66,  297;  mentioned, 
24  n.,  29  n.,  41  n.,  77,  103  n.,  109,  177. 

Turner,  J.  H.,  his  Yorkshire  Place-Names  .  .  .  referred  to,  14  n. 

Tusculanae  disputationes.  See  under  Cicero.  M.  T. 

Two  other,  very  commendable  Letters  .  .  125  n. 

Twyne,  Brian,  43,  43  n.,  93,  99  n. 

Tyndale,  William,  his  trans.  of  the  New  Testament,  132,  133,  161,  226;  prose  style 
of  as  shown  by  his  Obedience  of  a  Christen  man  .  .  184  n.,  193,  194,  197. 

Typographical  Antiquities.  See  under  Ames,  Joseph. 

Udall,  Nicholas,  97  n. 

Underhill,  E.,  188  n. 

Union  Theol.  Semin.  Library,  157. 

Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  See  under  Rashdall,  H. 

University  of  Cambridge,  The.  See  under  Mullinger,  J.  B. 

University  Library,  Cambridge,  157,  158,  164,  165,  166. 

Usk,  Thomas,  prose  style  of,  186. 

Utopia.  See  under  More,  Sir  Thomas. 

Uxor.  See  under  Erasmus,  Works. 

Valencia,  101. 

Valerius  Maximus,  88. 

Valla  (Vallensis),  Lorenzo,  88. 

Van  Dyke,  P.,  his  Renascence  Portraits  quoted,  115  n. 

Vatican  Library,  105  n. 

Veale,  A.,  publisher,  170. 

Venice,  L.’s  stay  at,  aiding  the  Aldine  Galen,  105,  117,  117  n.;  Pace’s  embassy  to, 
105  n.,  112  f.,  116  f. ;  mentioned,  9,  24  n.,  33,  53  n.,  115  n.,  118,  118  n.,  121,  123. 
Venn,  J.  A.,  43  n. 

Vergil,  Aeneid  of,  190,  190  n.;  mentioned,  33,  88,  121. 

Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages.  See  under  Comparetti,  D. 

Vergil,  Polydore,  31. 

Verulanus,  Sulpitius,  33. 

Virorum  aliquot  in  Britannia  .  .  .  Elogia.  See  under  Lily,  George. 

Vitelli,  Cornelio,  his  lectures  in  England,  5  n.,  8  f. 

Vitrier,  Jehan,  48  n. 

Vives,  Juan  Luis,  successor  to  L.  at  Oxford,  101  f.;  L.’s  visit  to  at  Bruges,  107, 
107  n.;  mentioned,  77  n. 

Voiage  and  Travayle  of  Sir  John  Maunderville,  186,  189  n. 

Volusenus  (Wilson),  Florentius,  in  Paris  with  Winter,  126  f.;  his  De  animi  tran- 
quillitate,  127. 

Wakefeld,  Robert,  50  n. 

Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  13,  14. 

Walker,  John,  addressed  in  L.’s  Compendious  Treatise  ...  of  dieyng  well,  140, 
140  n.,  141,  166,  177,  265-go. 

Walker,  Richard,  20. 

“Walter,”  in  Paris  with  Winter,  128  n.,  320. 
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Waltham  Abbey,  19,  19  n. 

Waltham  Holy  Cross,  parish  of,  13,  19,  19  n.,  21. 

Walthamstow,  Essex,  125,  135  n. 

War  of  the  Roses,  6. 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  3. 

Ward,  G.  R.  M.,  89  n. 

Warde,  John,  his  relations  with  L.’s  father,  17. 

Warham,  Archbishop  William,  28  n.,  29  n.,  45,  51. 

Warrack,  G.,  187  n. 

Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  The,  quoted,  2  n. 

Warwick,  Edward,  Earl  of,  beheaded,  3,  112. 

Watson,  F.,  his  Luis  Vives  cited,  101  n. 

Watson,  John,  50  n. 

Wells,  7,  21,  126,  127,  128. 

Westminster,  116  n.,  157  n. 

West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  13,  14. 

White-Knights,  sale  of  books,  164. 

Wilford,  Parnell.  See  Wylforde,  Parnell. 

William  of  Selling,  Linacre’s  teacher,  7  n. 

Wilson.  See  Volusenus,  Florentius. 

Wilson,  H.  A.,  his  Magdalen  College  cited,  58  n. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  his  Arte  of  Rhetorique  quoted,  196  n.,  326. 

Winchester,  diocese  of,  145,  145  n. 

Windsor,  Miles,  93. 

Winter,  Thomas,  natural  son  of  Wolsey,  L.  made  his  tutor,  103,  103  n. ;  evidence 
that  L.  was  his  companion  in  Italy,  105-7,  no,  3*3;  in  Paris,  with  L.  as  guard¬ 
ian,  121,  124  ff .,  139,  140,  318  ff. ;  Wolsey’s  niggardliness  to,  127-9,  179;  pleased 
with  L.’s  instruction,  129,  129  n.,  130,  177;  returns  to  England,  131;  his  paternity 
and  honors  remarked  on  by  L.,  318;  mentioned,  133,  136. 

Winters,  W.,  19  n. 

Withypoll,  Edmund,  pupil  of  L.,  dedication  to  of  L.’s  Exhortacion  to  young  men, 
124  f.,  125  n.,  134-6,  141,  180,  181,  235-62. 

Withypoll,  Paul,  father  of  Edmund,  125,  177,  236,  245). 

Wolsey,  Cardinal  Thomas,  founds  lectureships  at  Oxford,  92-5 ;  letter  to  from  Ox¬ 
ford  Univ.,  96,  98;  sends  Vives  to  Oxford,  102;  makes  L.  tutor  to  his  son  Winter 
(q.v.),  103,  103  n. ;  his  son  accompanies  L.,  105-7,  110  i  sends  L.  to  Paris  as 
guardian  of  Winter,  124  ff. ;  his  parsimony,  127-9,  179>  makes  L.  a  member  of 
his  household  at  the  More,  121,  133  f.,  136,  137,  139,  153,  165,  235,  262;  reported 
displeased  with  L.,  129,  180;  text  and  discussion  of  L.’s  letters  to  from  Paris 
(Epp.  10,  11,  12),  124  n.,  128,  129,  318-21;  his  downfall,  131;  grants  L.  prefer¬ 
ment,  145,  145  n.;  mentioned,  12,  24,  36  n.,  66  n.,  175. 

Wood,  Anthony  a,  his  Atk.  Oxon.  referred  to,  38,  43,  43  n.,  67,  67  n.,  95,  95  n., 
103  n.,  117,  117  n.,  145  n. 

Woodyngton,  Thomas,  his  relations  with  L.’s  father,  15  f. 

Wordsworth,  C.,  his  Eccles.  Biog.  referred  to,  28  n. 

Wotton,  Edward,  mentioned  in  will  of  L.’s  mother,  22,  22  n.;  his  De  differentiis 
animalium,  22;  studies  in  Italy,  95;  mentioned,  161. 

Wotton,  Henry,  22,  161. 

Wright,  William,  his  relations  with  L.’s  father,  17  f. 

Wyclif,  John,  prose  style  of  as  shown  in  his  Tractatus  de  Pseudo-freris,  188,  188  n., 
I93- 

Wylforde,  Anne,  22. 

Wylforde,  Parnell,  22. 
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Xenophon,  Oeconomia  of:  planned  to  be  trans.  by  L.,  124  n.,  170-2,  173,  251;  ad¬ 
mired  by  L.,  136,  196  f.,  251. 

Yale  University  Library,  r65,  196  n. 

York,  House  of,  1,  2  n.,  3,  112. 

Yorkshire  Archael.  Soc.,  14  n. 

Yorkshire  Place-Names,  .  .  .  See  under  Turner,  J.  H. 

Zimmermann,  A.,  his  Kardinal  Pole  referred  to,  no  n.,  112  n. 
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